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INTRODUCTION. 



THE Author has nothing to add to hii 
fonher observations , on the subject of the 
present work, beyond the very sincere hope 
that the Volumes now offered may {»ove as 
acceptable to the Publick as the Anecdotes of 
the Manners and Customs of the Eighteenth 
Century : which he flatters himself Will be 
the case, on reflecting that they contain many 
long-forgotten and most curious articles of 
information, derived from various authorities, 
and from one of th« most antient and valu- 
able sources in the British Metropolis — the 
Library of Sion College ; the President, Go- 
vernors, and Librarian of which deserve the 
highest praise, for their liberal indulgence to 

J. P. MALCOLM, 
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ORIGIN OF BRITISH SOCIETY. — CUSTOMS AND 
MAXNER3. 

The imperfect notices we tiave of the people 
who at first inhabited Ehglahtf,' necessarily lead 
us to view the accounts of very antient authors 
with suspicion i it would, however, be wrong to 
reject them as entirely ' fabulous ; particularly as 
we have no, other' 'than cohjeclural objections. 
The Scriptures, we know^ solve all our' difficul- 
ties, and prove man. to' liaye tfivefged from one 
centre: hence' it will' appear'that the most ex- 
tended parts of the circM Were peopted last, 
through the gradual progress of population^ and 
'the iniperleet means of conveyance when every 
art was' in its infancy. ■ Tliree principles, appa- 
rently inherent in' the nature of riian, contributed 
to the distribution of his species; war, the vin- 
dictive spirit of gjinbition, and commerce, united 
W]th',curiosify. It is useless to attempt ascer- 
B taining 
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taiiiing more than general objects in this research. 
Asia, then, we take as the centre, where a certain 
pecuharity of manners and customs prevaiHng, 
those of every degree in remove may be supposed 
to have changed as circumstances dictated, and 
degenerated in the same proportion as the agita- 
tion of water dechnes tirom.the precise spot where 
it was first disturbed. Were we to examine the 
refinements of the East as a criterion to judge of 
those of the borders of the continent, next to Eng- 
land, we should be compelled to acknowledge, 
from the testimony of many authors, that they 
VFere absolutely lost and forgotten by the Cim- 
merians and Celts, as the inhabitants of that part 
of Europe were termed. These nations, influenced 
by the most turbulent and savage propensities, 
were the terror of their neighbours ; who, how- 
ever, at length contrived to reduce their num- 
bers, and confine them within the peninsula of 
Jutland. 

It has been supposed, by some of our own wri- 
ters, that learning, civilization, and the arts ori- 
ginating in the East, were not to be imputed to 
-the orlentality or the action of the Sun ;, but to 
.the circumstance of man having been first placed 
there, according to the position of Europe. Sir 
Walter Raleigh fixes upon the Mountains of 
Ararat for the precise spot on which the ark 
-rested ; whence the qualities above mentioned at 
length reached our quarter of the globe. Sir 
Thomas 
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Thomas Bi^wne thinks that the progression ws% 
f>el^ceptible ; but that a long period elapsed ere our 
Island obtained these blessings. " For ilotwith- 
standing the learning of Bards and Druids of elder 
tiittes, he that shall peruse that work of Tacitus, 
* De Moribus Germanorum,' may easily discerii 
how little civility two thousand years had wrought 
upon that nation. The like he may observe Con- 
cerning ourselves, from the same author, in the 
■' Life of Agricola.' And more directly ft-om Stra- 
bo; who, to the dishonour of our predecessors 
and the disparagement of those that glory in the 
antiquity of their ancestors, affirmeth, the BritoWs 
were so simple, that though they abounded in 
milk ^ey had not the artifice of cheese." 

Several circumstances occur which lead to a 
jair inference, that a part of the above-mentioned 
.nations entered England; and as their manners 
come within, the intention of this work, it will be 
.proper to say that they dwelt in cells excavated in 
the-earth, and that their customs were exactly cor- 
respondent with the savage state of their mental 
faculties. It is probable that tradition led them 
into a kind of patriarchal government, formed.of 
the most admired member of any given number 
of relations, or in the manner of the clans in Scot- 
. land, though infinitely less sociable in the com- 
pact. Discord, the constant companion of ihan, 
and envy united with avarice and ambition, made 
it impossible that each family should remain 'in- 
B S dependent; 
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^nn ^ftt'given 1^ 8fT^; <n4»»^ay^, that the 
^OBnmane '^ CatKz contrived ttvat the pifots of 
^leir vessels, boand to Eng^twS, shoHM cause the 
stranding of »ny Boman bark discovered in the 
art of tracing thfeir desti^tion -, because, we must 
l4*en sQppose the rri*rdwnts tifGauI, trading to 
Bntain, destitnte of the least information as to the 
state jof the cduntry, and the inhabitants incapa- 
We of communication. Both these ideas must 
necessarily be fenciful : even ^e first invaders, 
the GmHaerians, Itnew the art trf nav^tion, or 
they coiA^ not have readied tiie opposite shores 
of &igland at the sarrowest point of the channel. 
Btttif th^ came from any of the more Northern 
parts <»f the continent, flieir skill must have been 
proportiottably greater ; and surety equal to the 
performance of a coasting voyage quite round the 
island. If then this batbarons raise were thus 
fer advanced in maritime knowledge, why should 
#e imagine the Gauls were ignorant that England 
was not a continent, particularly aa the British 
Isles are said to have been feiown to the Greeks 
and Carthaginians ? Such are the notices certain 
writers give tis of the earliest state of our commu- 
nity. The Romans, according to others, were 
destitute of the least knowledge conceiving us ; 
And, consequently, the majority of mankind^ 
Caesar, however, had contrived to obtain some in- 
timation of the advantj^es likely to arise from our 
subjection ; and, proceeding methodically, assem- ' 

b]ed 
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modern' history, of adventurers who have founded' 
sects, and given them their names. Leaving fer- 
ther conjectures on this subject to those who feel 
disposed to entertain them, it is certain that Ceesar 
discovered the Druids engaged in the double em-' 
ploymentofthePriest and -the Civilian; andthetrt-' 
selves governed by an arch-priest, or president; 
whose place was supplied after death by the next- 
in mei-it,- or by a majority of votes. The official, 
thus appointed, had many privileges : he was ex- ' 
empt from persofaaT service in war, paid no iti-' 
tute, 'and had an immunity of all- things. It is' 
remarkiable- that in this particular their "office- 
strongly, resembled that of the LeviteS, the moat' 
antreht order of priests upon record. ' • . ' ■ ■ 

' 'AH authors, witient and moderri, ■ seem screed,' 
that th^. originarform'of govemmeht of -every' 
people ih the knbwnworld hbs been monarchical.' 
That it was the custero'of the first inhabitants of 
this island either to elect, or have hereditary or 
usurping Kings, Ceesar convinces us by the facts- 
and particulars he relates of them. Those Kings, 
were) however, very different from Kings of later- 
date ; for as their subjects were little better than 
savages, so the government becahie alternately' 
weak and coercive, ■ as circumstances dictated. 
Besides, 'the Druids possessed a plenitude of- 
power, which often infringed upon that of Uie 
King, who was, pobably, a mere cypher; except' 
in the capacity of a general in chief of' alt military 
operations. 
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operations. And even in thip^we the Priesthood 
iuterfered with aaguries, and inflicted punish- 
ments u|ion si^ch of the troops as did not per- 
fonn their duty. Whence it appears that, in 
reality, tjie Druids were the supreme council of 
each state ; making the f«w laws which connected 
socjet^, and, perhaps, partially enf^rdng them 1^ 
meaf^^of the mcmarch. 

Disputes respecting propertyj wjietiber l^>ded 
oj personal, which tefme we ai% not to accept pre- * 
cisely in their 'pre$ent sig^ificaition, weve decided 
by ^e Druids : uid this hrotherhpo^ pr(HiofuK»d 
seotence upon the comoiission, of aJi crimes. 
From which we may infer, that the <xceHenoe of 
the trial by jury wa£ felt and apprecjatad in Sag- 
land, even before its inbabit^tB jiossessed tliie art 
of coDTi^ing. iJUeir knowledge' t(i theijF postenty 
bj writing .oic sculpture. Irfwminttaication, <iw 
htat resOiTt for contumacy. ;i^ -j^-eseBt, we(s ia- 
^icted on tjbe.iofiarrigiblei butpQt, perhaps, ex* 
aotly in the wodero forn) ; ,aa, it appears,- the- 
person ofiending; was only denied the liherty -^ 
attewding their sacrifkee ; than which a greater 
punishment could not be devised in the opinion 
of jhe Briton : the contempt of h(8 neighbour*, 
was a natural consequence, which, in itself, ope- 
rated to d^)rive him of other rights. 

In some farther assertions respectii^ the Dru~ 

ids, the Commentator seems to have been mis^ 

informed ; or, more probably, liis work has beei) 

interpolated ; 
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interpolat^l ; partiodarly those parts respecting 
the Greek characters used by the Druids. That 
they had some characters to express tbeii: ideas, • 
there is no good reason to doubt ; and they may, 
have resembled the Grecian ; but it is impossible 
to conceive why they declined committing their 
history or morals .to writing ; when, in their puV 
lic and private accounts, they mad^ use of the 
letters in question. According to Ceesar, the 
Druids establi^ed schools, and taught the youth 
they assembled to recite verses from memory ; a 
task which occupied them twenty ^arSi ., Union- 
tun^ejy, it may be pretty safely asserted, that not 
a trace of inscription can be exhibited aft present, 
which is of genuine Druidical origin. Indeed, the 
rude stones attributed to their erection seem to 
evince more .the greatness of their conceptions, 
than their ^ihties in executing them. 

It was, doubtless, customary to pay the King 
some tribute for the support of his family and 
r^al state. Before the invention of a medium of 
metal, or any other substance as money, cattkt 
and the produce of tiie earth were presented to 
him : but in what proportion, as to the ineans of 
individuals, we are totally unacquainted. Judg- 
ing from- the unsettled sti^te of society, his limited 
power, and disability to reward in return to any 
extent, makes it at least problematical whether 
his revenue exceeded his absolute necessities. We 
^re well aware that even Kings, circumscribed as 

our? 
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tion of guilt, consigned Kfer to a lingering death by 
fire. Sir Kdward Coke attributes the law existihg^ 
in England for burning a woman' who kills her 
husband to this very antieht custom. On other 
and important occasions they were honoured attct 
a>nsulted, even in matters belonging to their warsf 
and alliances. Amongst their prisjudices, tl^y' ■ 
conceived it unlawful to eat either bares, geese, orf 
hens, ' which they entertained arid fed as we ntia/f- 
do the <at or dog, for our ariiusement. ■ ' 

' With rrapect to the customs established gefte-'' 
rally throughout eacb little community, tliose re-^ 
ipecting the preservation of property to indivi- 
duab must have been nearly uniform throughbtt? 
the world. That which was raised or made by a 
loan was his' owb, even according. to the'mosf 
irrational ideas of 'the human race. As to thc^ 
extent of district fori cultivation in each family,' 
agreemf nt. in the first instance, and possession in' 
the sequel, secured it to their descendants. Ex- 
changes, or pui^chases of some description, f6l- 
lowed of necessity; either through unavoidable' 
feUures, or to supply luxurious fancies. 

The Druids are said to have kept their code 
, of laws confined to their own breasts ; dispensing 
them from that, and not an established written' 
source, -though not ignorant of the use of letters. 
Policy, it is true, might surest this mode of 
increasing their consequence ; but it is strange ■ 
th*t the ftntjent literati of Rome hav^ not pre- 
aeryetj 
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on &eiv limbs ; and the discovery aJhided to, onv- 
Msted of bracelets aad anktets of that valuafafe 
metial which nay hove been worn hy some chief 
H^ ioftt his life on the borders of the sea in de- 
fence o£ his Qfunt^ against the Romans, on their 
first landing near Clever. The information we 
have on this head is very imper&ct, as is thid i^ 
bating to the mode of living of the general mass of 
the peoj^. Their habitations w»e, probably, 
very small; but wh«*her they were invariably 
of wood, and thatched, w covered with reeds, is 
pn^lematical ; as but little tnrt vras requured to 
cmiatruct huts of loose stones and mud. Tliat 
they vrere sitiated ia the midst of woods, pro- 
creeded £rom two causes ; igDorance of agritnilture, 
and of thje means of clearing a country efiectually : 
and yet, granting that they raised com, both mwt 
in some degree have been understood, as we well 
know wheat will not grow amongst underwood, 
and on places shaded by trees. We are not in- 
ftM'med how they used their grain ; whether it was 
made into any thijig like bread, eaten raw, or 
prepared by fire ; their method of preserving it 
was by putting it into subterraneous rec^tactes, 
in the ear, and threshing it daily as they wanted 
it. Now it appears doubt&il to the author of 
this work, whether any possible naeaos could he 
eontmted to prevent wheat thus circumstanced 
^m becoming absolutely mouldy and decayed, 
and ifUetly unfit &rft>od> certainly for seed, in 
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iowever, soon after retaliated, defeated hiR oppo- 
nents, and compelled them ^iii to sue foripeace. 
.Cffisar left England after a stay of no more thaa 
ihree weeks'; and as he afterwards returned .with 
a much larger force, we may conclude his losses 
.were severe, and equal to preventing the posslbili^ 
of his passing the winter in England. 

A people so little improved' as the British were 
by social intercourse natjurally separated, and be- 
came hostile to ecfeh other. It had been their 
constant custom to m^t.as rivals and enemies in 
the field> ' in communities, or petty states ; but a 
commcm en^ny appearing,, who would opp/ess 
.them all if not resisted, they -perceived the neces- 
■sity of uniting, as far as circumstances would per- 
mit, for the general defence. A prince whogo- 
v«ned the district including Herts, Bedfordshire, 
and Buckinghamshira, named, Casibelanus, emi- 
nent for his skill ^nd courage, was unanimously 
chosen Geneial of the confederacy ; and exhibited 
so much spirit and - address in jiis opposition to 
the legions of Caesar, on his second Invasion, that 
he soon became convinced he had to contend with 
a peojrfe who, thoiigh, at enmity when left to 
themselves, were not to be disunited .by any thing 
short of the most prompt and decisive measures. 
Casibelanus, true to his country, exerted all the 
courage and conduct to be expected from a chief 
who knew nothing of foreign tactics; but he 
found at length that his soldiers and their leaders 
became 
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became careless and disaffected : thc^ were c 
.qnently defeated. He therefbre determiaed to 
CMiceatrate the best of his troops, and with them 
harass the Romans al every favourable opportu- 
nity, which be did for some time successfally, 
though freqaently interrupted by the schemes 
of his countrymen ; who had, ia many ca&ea, 
made terms with the invader. In the midst of 
these di£Bcalties Cassibelanus formed the plan of 
attacking the depositary of the hostile fleet, and 
destroying it ; which seemed practicable from the 
slight guard left for its protection. In this he was 
disappointed by the deetrucdon of the party to 
which the enterprise was entrusted. Thus, de^ 
serted and hopeless, he was induced to negotiate 
with Ceesar ; who, soon after, left England with. 
all his army,' taking with him hostages for the 
payment of a tribute, and some prisoners. Erery 
arcumstance attending these two distinct oper*- 
tions on the part of the Romans, serves tf> exajt 
the character of our ancestors ; as it requires 
neither argument nor reasoning to prove the 
courage and address necessary to prevent greater 
success on the part of the legions, of the Mistress 
of the rest of the world. 

The terrors of invasion were experienced at 
several periods between the retreat of Ciesar and 
the reign of Claudius ; but those were excited 
principally to secure the payment of the tribute. 
In the year 43 a seditious exile from England', the 

base 
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' base and infamous Bericus, prevailed upon the 
Emperor to revenge his quarrel by a descent upon 
England, though not expressly stating that ,tp be 
his reason for urging it. Aulus Plautius, an ex- 
perienced general, and 50,000 men were sent 
upon this expedition^ and landed without oppo- 
sition. Caractacus and Togodumnus, the sons of 
die great British Prince Cunobelin, not long be- 
fore deceased, were the only chiefs who deter-, 
rained to resist the enemy ; which they were pre- 
vented from doing with the least effect through 
the interference of Bericus, who conducted the 
Romans where the connivance of his friends 
rendered the^i assistance, and enabled them suc- 
cessively to defeat the brother- Still fiirther ef- 
forts made on the side of our countrymen almost 
turned the fortune of war in their favour, and. 
compelled Plautius to demand the presence of 
the Emperor to complete his difficult task. Thus 
the hardy natives of our Island had the honour 
of contending, on their own ground, with two 
Romans celebrated for their victories . and tri- 
umphs over other states. Having estabUsbed the, 
fact, of the early innate courage of our ancestors, 
I shall not proceed to other transactions of thi? 
pr subsequent wars, which belong to a different 
description of work from the present. But it 
would be unpardonable in the author, were ^e to 
omit the tribute due to the memory of the brave 
Caractacus ; a chief equally skilful and courageous 
' c with 
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with his celebrated opponents. This determined 
patriot, aware of the advantages arising from a 
favourable position of his troops, at one time en- 
trenched himself on a steep and nearly inaccessi- 
ble mountain, supposed tp be Caer Carador in 
Shropshire, at the base 6f which a river deep 
and rapid in its progress flowed, and seemed tc^ 
offer an insuperable barrier to the Romans in 
their approach to his camp. There he waited 
for the enemy ; on whose appearance he arranged 
his army in order of battle ; and, passing through 
the ranks, he painted to his men tlie horrors and 
shame of defeat and servitude, and the glory to 
be derived from a determined imitation of the 
bravery of their ancestors. Inspired by the va- 
lour of their General, the troops swore to conquer 
or perish; — a. resolution they maintained against 
the fierce assaults of the enemy till they stormed 
the very last lines on the summit of the mountain, 
when, farther resistance becoming impracticable, 
the brave Britons fled with great slaughter. The 
wife, sons, and daughter, of Caractacus were made 
prisoners : the Prince escaped for the moment, 
but was soon afterwards surrendered in chains to 
the conquerors by the detestable Cartismandua, 
gueen of the Brigantes, the mother of his wife. 
Nine'-years had elapsed in the most vigorous and 
spirited eflbrts made by Caractacus against his 
enemies : they therefore resolved to exhibit him 
' In triumph at the Court of Romd, in the grand 
procession 
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procession usual on such occasions. An oppor- 
tuni^ has been afforded us by Tacitus, to illus- 
trate the manners of this great Prince on a trial 
as severe as human nature is subject to. Of all 
the captives who accompanied their chief, he 
alone preserved his fortitude, and approached the 
throne of Claudius with a firm and manly air of 
unimpeached honour^ Addressing the Emperor, 
he observed, that had his moderation been equal 
to his birth and prosperity, he had then entered 
Rome as a visitor, and not as a captive. Hecon~ 
fessed his situation to be humiliating in propor- 
tion to the Emperor's success: said he lately 
possessed the resources of his subjects, and en- 
quired why he should not attempt to preserve 
them ? or what reason existed against the wish 
of a nation to resist his aim at universal mo- 
narchy P Had 'he submitted without opposition, 
his own lustre would have been diminished, and 
that of the Romans less conspicuous. He con- 
cluded by sayii^, if Claudius decreed his death, 
he should soon be consigned to oblivion ; but ifj 
on the contrary, he granted him his life, that act 
w6uld remain a durable monument of his cle- 
mency. Fascinated by the manner of the van- 
quished hero, Claudius commanded bis chains to 
be removed, and pardoned him. The circum- 
stances which immediately followed, all served to 
prove the importance the Romans attached to this 
victory, and its consequences ; and those all con- 
c 2 tributed 
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tributed Qx^ itbe character of thu oat ad* 
mirafole cc^wtiymaxi ; whose waet of sucoeH was 
CvMeptly caused by the oustotn of his people ia 
figbtiag, and not by aoy deficioEiey of courage. 
The Snglish began th^r combats with tnemra>dous 
^uts aad showere of darts ; the BcHnaos, know- 
ing these to be thear principal means of ofieaoe^ 
3<b%Qced with thear diields in the form of the 
testudo, and, having closed witih their enemy^ 
made dreadful havock wititi t^eir javelins and 
iW<xiia .on the defencele^ bodies of the English, 
who wone no kind of armour. 

A contrast to the exalted nature of Caraetacas 
fisifited in the instance of the Queen alreatfy men-^ 
tiooad as his betrayer. This Cardemandua M/m 
a difigrace to our countrywomen •; a wanton, and- 
in every respe^ infomous. Unfortunate^ her 
rank and power has transHutted her name to pos 
terii^ as one who did not Bcnipte to mMry Venu-f 
Mus, ]xince of the Huicci, and, subsequently, 
VellocatuB, her umouri-bearer. The former, 
who possessed many of the excellent qualities of 
the unhappy Caraetacus, was rejected for the &- 
TDurite gallant : and she had the et&ontery to de* 
ehu% Vellocatus King — an act which exasperated 
the majority of her subjects into a determination 
of suf^rting Venusius in his rights, into whose 
hands she was very near falling when she invited 
and obtained the assistance of the Romans. Thu« 
die licentious manners of die Queen involved the 
nation 
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nation iii a new war, which We hare the satidao 
tion of kBOvring terminated in her expulsion from 
the throne, raid the restoration of Venusias : a 
&ct which establidi^ the existence of a general 
tense of the propriety of motBl conduct in the 
people. 

The year 6l prfesented the Rotnam with a new 
spectacle, which is illustrative of our early cusi- 
tcAns. Anglesey was then the residence of the 
Arch-druid of the Britons, where many enemies 
of the Roman government had fled as an asylum 
from their oppression. 9iKtoniu8 Faulinus, who 
presided in England, thou^t proper to attA:k 
this settlement ;. aiid, invading it, his troops be 
h^ opposed to them, not only an army of sol- 
diers, but a second, though far less numerous, of 
Women, who with disordered hair rushed back* 
wards and forwards with flaming torches ; while 
numbers of priests uttered vehement imprecations 
against the disturbers of their peace. Surprised, 
and more than half terrified by this strange ex- 
hibition, the Romans would have retired, had 
not their officers perceived that little exertion was 
necessary to disperse the zealots and armed men; 
which was soon verified by the advance of the 
Romans, whose victory was disgraced by the 
homing of the Dniids with the wood of tfaar 
own groves. 

The impossibility tif separatii^ the mannen 
And Htages of I-oiulon from the general history 
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of the countty, in this stage of my work, makes 
it necessary to say sbaiethiog on that head. The 
absence of Suetonius, for the purpose of subduing 
the refugees in Anglesey, induced the inhabitants 
of England to think a favourable opportunity now 
offered of recovering their Hberty ; and, meeting 
with partial success, Suetonius lost not a moment 
in regaining London, not then honoured with the 
title of a colony, but large and populous ; the 
inhabitants of which, dreading the miseries of 
war, entreated the Roman commander to defend 
them, but in vain ; as he was well aware he had 
a better prospect of success in the field. The 
celebrated Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, had by 
this period displayed so much courage and con- 
duct, that she was implicitly followed by crowds 
of her countrymen ; who, led by her, entered 
London, where an indiscriminate massacre took 
place, equally cruel and unjustiflable, and only 
' paralleled by those of Camalodunum and' VeniT 
lamium. Constantly reinforced by multitudes, 
Boadicea soon found herself mistress of the for- 
tunes of 230,000 men. With an army so enor- 
mous, she conceived it impossible the Romans, 
though brave and well disciplined, should even 
fece her troops with only 10,000 men. Sueto- 
nius, convinced of the difHculties of his situation, 
took measures to secure a position calculated to 
render a small army eflective against greatly su- 
perior numbers, which he completely succeeded 
' !ft 
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in accomplishing, by forming his men in a deep 
valley, with inaccessible sides> and a wood in their 
rear. Boadicea, arrayed in full regal splendour, 
seated in a chariot with her two daughters at her 
feet, drove through the ranks of her followers, 
and, relating' the cruelties she had experienced, 
and those suffered by her offspring, exhorted 
them to confide in their own strength and the 
weakness of the enemy; adding, that she was 
resolved to conquer or die free, whatever might 
bc'their determination. The signal for battle 
having been given, each army fought according to 
the custom of their respective nations ; and with 
a similar effect to that experienced in the case of 
Caractacus. Unable to bear the reverse, the high- 
spiri^ Boadicea terminated her existence by 
poison. 

As the only authorities we possess, relating to 
the disposition and propensities of the natives, 
are those of their conquerors and oppressors ; 
such authorities should be rejected, had we it in 
our power to supply their places. The Roman 
writers agree in describing them as muscular and 
handsome; but proud, vindictive, boastful, and 
satirical ; rashly courageous and vain, sind ex- 
tremely outrageous when intoxicated. Indeed, 
they assert, that in the blind pursuits of their 
Tage, they would not fly from a falling house, an 
inundation, or the most immediate prospect of 
death ; aiid this latter part of their character is 
confirmed 
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confinned by their constant resistance of theii< 
enemies, under every disadvantage; and the 
charge of more deliberate crueify, by the masr 
^acres of Boadicea. Admitting each of these bad 
quahties to have existed in the degree stated, 
it will appear, on reflection, that they were the 
natural consequences of the Roman invasiori. 
Every hatefiil passion of the human soul was ex- 
cited, and the extirpation of their enemies became 
the favourite wish of the whole community. 
When time had Softened this propensity, the vir-r 
tues began to resume their stations in the breasts 
of. the Britons ; and they were found to be frank 
and generous, docile and hospitable. Giraldua 
Cambrensis gives a very pleasing idea of the re- 
ception of strangers by our countrymen : nothing 
produced them greater pleasure, which they ex- 
pressed by entertaining them with the musick of 
the times, and the best fare they possessed ; at 
their departure presents were exchanged, to per- 
petuate the memory of the visit. 

The same author mentions, that it was the 
<^stom of families to inhabit a large hut or 
house, which, having a fire in the niidsf, served 
to warm them in the day, and to sleep around 
in the night upori rushes. This peculiarity, it is 
supposed, induced Cxsar and others to irtiagine 
the females of it were not appropriated to indivi- 
duals in marriage, but lived in common with the 
inales : an idea that is refuted by the general in-: 
dignatioit 
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dignation excited by the conduct of Cartismandiist 
already mentioned. The laithful afiection of the 
youth to their parents and near relatives, and the 
fidelity exhibited to tl^eir fevourite chiefs, were 
most pleasing parts of their character, and pal- 
liated, in some d^ree, the pn^nsity to idleness 
with which Tacitus charges them, and that of 
proneness to intoxication mentioned by Piodorus 
Siculus. 

Many inferences relating to the manners of 
the people might be cpUected from ttuthora who 
have written the early history of neighbouring 
states ; but this is at best an iincertain method of 
judging of them : indeed, as much may be im»- ' 
^ned by attentively considering the general sW 
tuation of the nation, as will serve to prove they 
were not distii^ished by any very brillistnt con-< 
ceptions resemblii^ modern propriety. In the 
article of Marriage, the agreement of the parties 
and their friends, and the exchange of presents 
in the manner of a dowry, were all that seemed 
necessary. Whether theif Druids interfered, by 
incantations or blessings, pan only be conjectured. 
As arms and agriculture were for a long time the 
sole pursuits of the male population, the portion. 
of the female consisted, in all probability, of mi- 
litary weapons, horses, cattle, corn, and farming 
utensils, such as they then were: the presents, 
on the other hand, must have been principally 
the fevourite ornaments of the dfty. It seems 
almost 
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almost superfluous to add, that the domestic con- 
cerns fell to the share of the woman ; who may 
besides have assisted at least in agricultural pur- 
suits, while the males of her family were plun- 
dering their neighbours, or resisting their incur- 
sions. Judging from the customs of other un- 
civilized persons, we may safely conclude, that 
many expedients were adopted to render the 
children of each marriage vigorous and hardy; 
and indeed their very manner of living contri- 
buted to this end. Inured to every change of the 
season from their infancy, bathing and tempo- 
rary exposure, the present methods adopted for 
that purpose, were superseded. Accident, no 
doubt, frequently produced the former, and un- 
restrained freedom the latter. At alt times, and 
in all kinds of weather, when Nature had granted 
the youth the fiill use of his limbs, little was re- 
(juired on the part of the parent to induce him to 
use them in all the sports common to that stage 
of life. When they were strong enough to assist 
in the chace, numberless opportunities were af- 
forded to turn their CE^mess to military pur- 
poses, in ambush, and the best mode of annoy- 
ance, without the risk of personal injury. It has 
been already mentioned, that the Druids initiated 
them into the learning of the time. 

The perfection of the human system must de- 
pend greatly upon the nature of the food which 
supporte it. Every authority we possess demon- 
strates, 
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strates, by analogy, that animals were eaten by 
our ancestors ; but that they were cannibals, or 
devourers of the flesh of their own species, can- 
not be admitted beyond the possibility of their 
indulging in similar savage triumphs over their 
vanquished enemies, related in one or two solitary 
instances by Captain Cook. There is something 
so disgusting in the idea of eating raw meat, that 
we must indulge in the hope, that the Britons 
dressed their meals from the earliest page of his- 
tory: the Roman authors declare, that they 
boiled, roasted, and broiled, at the period of their 
invasion ; nor were they ignorant of the means of 
making a horrid dirty salt, with which they pre- 
served their food. Many vegetables are still eaten 
raw, and all were perhaps so eaten by the Britons. 
Water was unquestionably the original beve- 
rage of man ; milk probably the first mixture 
with it ; then tlie juices of plants, or the saps of 
trees. Infusions or extracts of grain seem the re- 
sult of thought and experience : some of the li- 
quids thus composed will produce fermentation 
merely by standing after combination ; and Hence 
foltowed the system of brewing ; but who shall 
venture to fix the period when beer, ale, &c. su- 
perseded similar delicate compositions with that 
of the cava bowl f Pliny nientions a mixture of 
com juices and water with which the Western 
natives of Europe intoxicated themselves : those 
()f our own island could not have known the use 

of 
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of wine till conmierce was in some degree mft- 
tured. Nature required what we term a breakfast 
soon after the cessation of steep; and as all men 
rose early, it is rational to suppose, that some- 
thing like a regular meal took place in each fa- 
mily : whether other meals followed in an equally 
regular manner, is at least doubtful ; though it is 
asserted} that the day closed with one. Sotne of 
the smaller weapons used in war might serve to 
Borate their food ; but the fingers and teeth were 
principally concerned in this (^ration. Plates 
of some sort held their meat, which were sup* 
ported by stools ; and each individual sat on the 
ground. Feasts were frequently given. 

Many incontrovertible proofs still exist of the 
manner in which the antient Britons disposed of 
their dead. The barrows of England have bCen 
too often explored to render a description of the 
ctate of then- contents necessary : whole families 
are known to have been inhumed together ; and 
the spear-heads and stone weapons found with 
them shew dieir mode of fighting. OrtKtments, 
consisting of beads and bracelets, and anklets 
even of pure gold, are sometimes found in these 
vaults, formed of rude stoniesj and covered with 
earth. The Romans, it may be itn^ned, ef- 
fected a considerable change in this particular i 
their mode of burnii^ th^r dead was unques- 
tionably continued in Ef^land, as the urns and 
lachrymatories, wd their sepulchral inscriptions. 
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are di«pov«;red in every <Hreoti(m ; but whether 
tlw custom prevailed before or loc^ after the p&f 
riod vfhifi they evacuated t^ cwintty, eatmdt be 
d(ecidedJy Mcertoined, tfaou^ probability seems 
•gaioet die supposition that k /did. la those cases 
vhtre imitation vas easy, it is iiot unlikely that 
the Britons ^veie .very nearly .assimilated to die 
Bomans t it is however evidenit, that when thought 
and practice vrare equally vequiied^ it was &r 
odiawiae. I 

In thus noticing the arts and cus,tonis described 
as peculiar to this first tera of our habits, we can" 
XM3it forgot the contradictions discoverable in tb» 
accounts tijansmitted to us; in which we may 
trace connexiea of iacts, mnbellished witii such 
fictions as iwere ealeuLated to enhance the value 
of the oonqaes^ made in England in the ideas of 
ihc people of Rome and its dependencies. For 
instance, the faalniations of the natives are said 
to have been Mmiiar to .those of the Germans, or 
deep caves dug into the earth, where they rer 
aided, aurronaded by their provisions for the win- 
ter, almosit whcdly concealed from casual view, 
and fufibcated witb smoke. When the summer 
^iproached, those dungeons were abandoned ; 
and they constructed huts, composed of stakes 
driven into the ground, and interwoven with 
branches of trees on the sides and top. The 
people of Kent derived from Gaul tbe improver 
ment of filling the intervals of th« branches with 
mud. 
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mud, and whitening it with chalk. To suppose 
men thus situated capable of planning streets 
and towns, would be ridiculous ; nor doth it ap- 
pear thatj even after they had substitnted beams 
for stakes, and wattles and straw for a roof of 
branches and leaves, they thought of the conve- 
nience and regularity of a city, for which we are 
certainly indebted to the Romans, In all the 
above particulars, we perceive a r^ular system of 
detail, suited to the savage state of man; and 
these are every way probable : nor can it be de- 
nied that Caesar pronounced the truth, when he 
asserted he found the inhabitants of the interior 
clothed in skins, and those parts of their bodies 
which were exposed stained with woad producing 
a blue tint, and ornamented (if such figures as 
they were capable of executing deserved thp 
term) with beasts, birds, &c. Here again we 
find a strong resemblance of the rude customs of 
other uncivilized nations, described under the 
word tattow'mg. 

Now, although our countrymen were actually 
discovered in this state of debasement, we are 
not to im^ine that their intellects were equally 
imperfect with the performances of their hands. 
It is well known, that savages possess the most 
sublime concq>tions, and utter sentences uncon- 
sciously which are without a parallel in the more 
refined states of society : in short, they pronounce 
the genuine dictates of nature, and prove that art 

and 
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and contrivance often mar her conceptions. The, 
savage never thinks ; he that thinks hesitates, and 
is lost for the moment. Did the savage think, he 
would speak incorrectly till art had, in some de- 
gree, recovered his powers; and he would invent 
the conveniencies and embellishments of life. 
Some authors have been loud in their praises of 
tlie poetry of the aotient Britons, nor shall I dis- 
pute its pretensions to superior excellence': on the 
contrary, I can readily imagine the ener^ and 
beautiful extravagance of tlieir ww-songs and 
songs of victory, because they were a species of 
sudden poetic inspiration, fearless of critici$mf 
and not polished till meaning and spirit were ex- 
pelled: but bow are we to reconcile the above 
particulars with their long broad swords without 
points, suspended by a chain or belt round Iheir 
shoulders, their short sharp-pointed daggers fixed 
in their girdles, their spears thrown and recovered 
again by means of a thong tied to them ; with 
their balls of brass, containing pieces of metal 
fixed to one end, to terrify their enemies' cavalry 
in battle, mentioned by Herodian and Tacitus ? 
Were all these invented, and the composition of 
brass known, by a people that were too ignorant 
to contrive a house ? And no less than four ■ spe- 
cies of chariots used, for domestic, agricultural, 
and warlike purposes, when the possessors of 
them had not sufficient art to discover any other 
clothing than dried skins ? To shew this incre- 
dible 
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(tible ooalition of ignorance and reflnement itt lii- 
true light, ] shall describe, first, the Benna, a 
carrii^ elevated on wheels calculated for car^ 
lying two persons through a country covered with 
wood, on such journeys as a state of perpetual 
war would permit : the second was the Petoritum, 
a vehide with four wheels; the third, the Carrus, 
must have resembled our baggage-waggons, and 
were used for that purpose, besides the conveyance 
of produce : the fourth, or Covinus, surpassing all 
Ifae others in-ite destructive construction, was the 
war-chaijot set with scythes and hooks, intended 
to cut every thing down opposed to it, and arf- 
mirt^ly calculated for a country abounding with 
thtckets. Enough has been said on this subject ; 
and, having pointed out the contradictions, I shall 
leave them to the consideration of the reader. 

Accordii^ to Selden, " Julius Cxsar gave a 
sight of Britanny to posterity, rather than made 
a fill! diB«)very, or a delivery of it;" and in 
another part of his Janus Anglorum, speaking of 
at^tiioritiee derived from inscriptions, he observes, 
** But you will say, all this makes little to our 
purpose : yes, very much ; as that which brings 
from abroad the Roman orders, laws, fashions, 
and every thing, into Brittany. Near St. Albans, 
a town in Hertfordshire, there was, sure enough, 
llie seat of Cassibellinus, cdled Verulam ; and 
the bui^ers, as we leam from Agellius, were 
ntizens of Rome enfranchised out of thar cor- 
porations, 
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porations, using their own laws and customs,. 
only partaking the same honorary privilege witll 
the people of Rome." 

Justin Lipaius informs us, that the Romans were 
in the ctmstant practice of arranging their con- 
quests after their manners and customs : they ap- 
pointed three experienced persons to divide the 
^ound for the colony, and to fix the place for the 
erection of towns, which were in all particulars 
to resemble Rome ; " and that in the very places 
themselves, the courts of law, the capitols, the 
temples, the state-houses, or town-halls, might be 
according to that model ; ancF that there mi^t be 
in the government or magistracy two persons as 
bailiffs, in most places, like the two consuls at 
Rome ; in like manner, surveyors and scavengers, 
aldermen of the wards and headboroughs, instead 
of a senate or common council, as we may call it." 

We should be guilty of great injustice did we 
not acknowledge the benefits derived by our par- 
tial subjection to the Romans, several of which 
are enumerated in the above extracts : besides, 
we are expressly informed, that some of the go- 
vernors exerted every nerve in civilizing the people, 
and teaching them the -arts, and a more rational 
mode of living than they were before accustomed 
to. The luxury and splendour prevailing in Rome 
must have formed^o strong and disgusting a con- 
trast with the habits of the English, that we feel 
no surprise the conquerors attempted to render 
D their 
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their own situation more pleasant, by introducing 
their manner of building, in temples, palaces, 
Capitols, houses, &c. So much is already known 
of the manners and customs of the Romans, that 
I need say nothing of them here : it will be suf- - 
Jicient to remind the reader of the remans of 
that people discovered in every direction, which 
must conrince him that powerful excitements to 
imitation existed ; and a slight knowledge indeed 
of human nature is required, to produce- a convic- 
tion that the young and the rich of our natives 
soon became as luxurious and important as the 
chiefs of the invaders ; but it must be at the same 
'time remembered, that part of the population 
preferred liberty and the savage life to slavery and 
the arts, and consequently were never more than 
half civilized, even when a temporary peace, or 
temporary subjection, caused an intercourse with 
their enemies. Dr. Henry says, " The useful and 
necessary art of architecture suffered no less than 
that of agriculture by the departureof the Romans. 
Tliat ingenious and active people, with the as- 
sistance of their British subjects, who were in- 
structed by them, had adorned their dominions in 
this island with a prodigious number of el^ant- 
and magnificent structures, bodi for public and-~ 
private use. Some of these structures were buUt 
with so much solidity that they would have re- 
sisted all the attacks of time, and remained to this 
very day, if they had not been wilfully destroyed." 
'ITiis, 
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TCIiis, however, seems all speculation : every spe* 
cies of building common in Italy yras imitated 
here; but certainly not erected in the durable 
manner asserted ; the Saxons destroyed them^ and 
very effectually, as we are convinced : how, then, 
was this accomplished, if they built in England 
as they did in Rome ? That city was sacked seven 
limes, and yet numerous noble structures remain 
there ; while not six are to be found in this country, 
where only one torrent of destruction prevailed. 
It is evident that they did not build here as at 
home, let the materials have been what they may; 
a sufficient reason for which existed in the dis- 
tance of the colony, its insular situation, and the ' 
determined opposition of its inhabitants. The 
old brick wall at Leicester seems to have been one 
of the strongest of the Roman works. 

Many of the customs which were common to 
our ancestors are now almost forgotten in London : 
amongst those may be included the Funeral Feast, 
which certainly originated from the ccenaferalis 
of the Romans, or the offering made to the manes 
of the deceased, consisting of wine, milk, and 
honey, united in a small plate decorated with 
flowers. When the public mind became more 
enlightened, it naturally occurred to the atten- 
dants on funeral ceremonies, that the living had 
equally urgent demands for food, which was pro- 
vided, probably, at first, merely to satisfy the 
calls of nature ; but this, like all other customs, 
D 2 degeperated j 
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degenerated ; and seasuaUty intruded whiere grief 
and solemnity ought to have presided. In the 
country, it was perfectly excusable to furnish per* 
Eons who had assembled from a considerable dis- 
tance with a substantial meal ; but the Londoners 
became sensible, in process of time, that indul- 
gence on such occasions was ahnost impious ; 
hence, cakes and wine now siq^ly the place of 
the " funeral baked meats." 

Keeping of Wassel was another method of 
celebration, which, though mwe peculiat to a 
country Hfe, must have been common, in early 
times, in London. Mr. Douce is of opinion, that 
the origin of the term belongs to the tale of Vor- 
tigern and Rowena. W. Cennius relates, that on 
the first introduction of that lady to Vortigem, 
she kneeled, and, presenting him a cup of wine, 
said, " Lord King, wacht heil ■" health be to 
you. The king, ignorant of the Saxon> langu^;e, 
enquired the purport of her words ; w^s informed, 
'and told to return the compliment with dritic 
■ heilf which he did, commanding Rowena to 
' drink ; he then took ^e cup, kissed, and pledged 
her. Robert of Gloucester says, this custom pre- 
vailed in the third century. At all events, Mr. 
Douce asserts, no word equivalent to our wassel 
is to be found in any of the Teutonic dialects* 
Steevens and Malone say, that the wassel bowl 
was more particularly in use at Christmas. The 
term was afterwards enlai^ed in its signification, 

and 
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and implied genen^ intemperence : when the 
common people viere in the habit of canying tfie 
bowl from house to house, in order to collect 
money: the materials which filled the bowl were 
ipiced wine or ale, with roasted apples and sugar, 
mead or metheglin. A particular species of bread, 
called the wassel bread, was eattai with the above 
liquid, according to some antiquaries. Mr. Douce, 
however, quotes a statute, 51 Hen. III. which 
appears to establish the fact, that the white bread 
well baked, so termed, was in use at all seasons ; 
and other reasons induce the same gentleman to 
suppose it was a kind of cake, . or probably bis- 
cuit. There were also wassel songs sung at Christ- 
mas by itinerant minstrels. Drinking of healths, 
which is the only trace we have in London of the 
antient wassel, is but little practised at present ; 
but ia some parts of the country the custom bears 
a certain degree of resemblance to the original 
ceremony. 

Very faint traces now exist of the antient prac- 
tice of choosing Valentines ; indeed, it is confined 
to the silly compositions of young people in the 
form of letters, many of which are known to be 
highly offensive to morality and decency ; though 
the majority, it must be confessed, are equally 
nnmeaning and absurd, and p»fectly innocent. 
Antiquaries are inclined to ima^ne that this cus- 
tom was derived from our Roman invaders, who 
practised the ceremony of drawing the names of 
young 
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young females by young men from a box — part 
of the rites of the Lupercalia, celebrated in the 
nionth of February, in honour of Juno and Pan, 
It has been farther supposed, that the early Ghris-. 
tians continued the custom through motives of 
pohcy, and fixed upon the day dedicated to St, 
Valentine merely because it happened to suit the 
time. If this conjecture be correct, the term of 
valentines may be readily accounted for. During 
^ long period, the day produced much interest 
amongst the unmarried part of the community. 

The . Northern inhabitants of England, the 
Scots and the Picts, were continually making in-r 
cursions on the territories of the provincials, or 
those under the Roman goyernment in their 
neighbourhood ; who consequently requested pro- 
tection, vFhich the Mistress of the world was 
then nearly iiicapable of affording them, through 
the irruption of the Goths into Italy. Vortigem, 
Governor in Chief of the British proviiices, hoper 
less of any other succour, sent to Germany for 
auxiliary troops, which, composed of Saxons, 
Angles, Jutes, ^nd the natives of Friesland, 
poured in to his i^ssistance ostensibly, but, 
treacherously, for their own immedia^ advan- 
tage ; as the Romans soon perceived by their en^ 
te^ng into a treaty with the Picts. Thus united, 
they turned their forces against the original in- 
truders, and fairly forced themselves into the ex- 
filusiye goyernment of the country, or the Hepr 
tarchy 
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tarchy of England. Selden was inclined to think, 
that though th«e people appear to have consisted 
of several nations, " yet, in very deed, they were 
all of them none other but Saxons ; a name at 
that time of a large .extent in Gennany." The 
arrival of this arniy was in the year 4S8. 

We are in this period of our research to con- 
jecture, that the manniers of the oppressed Britons 
were, partly through force and partly through 
indination, a compound of British, Roman, and 
Saxon. For this reason it will be necessary to 
give some of the leading features of the regulations 
of society amongst the latter people. 

The infent Saxon was under the immediate 
care of its mother, till it had reached the seventh 
year of its age. Circumstances might occur, which 
rendered a nurse, or foster-mother, necessary ; 
and there cannot be a doubt that the transfer was 
allowed by the custom of their society. When 
the father of a child died, the mother received an 
allowance for its support ; and it is to be feared 
the barbarous practice of exposing children some- 
times took place ; as Wilkins mentions the sums 
allowed for rearing those unfortunate foundlings. 
Infent baptism by iqimersion was customary ; 
the names given to their children at this period 
of their life were derived from some expressive 
source descriptive of the expected qualities of the 
party, and sometimes from circumstances con- 
nected with the birth, or personal appearance of 

the 
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the child. Surnames, or the apprt^mtion of 
individuals to iamilies or places, became abBO- 
lutely necessary upon the increase of population : 
the Britons must have used them; we are certain 
the Romans did, And that the Saxons brought 
thefii into the country. 

As to the general character of the Saxons, 
who invaded us through the folly already men- 
tioned, it is said of them, that they were such 
adepts in the arts of plundering and devastaticm; 
.that each individual possessed the qualities neces- 
sary for a chief or the common soldier ; therefore, 
every man acting upon one principle of rapine, all 
their efforts were equally voluntary and irresistible. 
The ferocious courage which naturally attended 
a society thus ' constituted, has often been celer 
brated; and yet the Saxon disdained not to dcr 
predate in the night, and feast on his spoils by 
day : a conduct by no means consonant with the 
noble and manly form by which he was distin- 
guished, and was anxious to preserve. The wea-r 
pons used by them were long spears, or javelins, 
smalt shields, swords, and knives. 

That the Military Lords were distinguished by 
manners most ferocious and cruel, seems to b« 
established beyond contradiction. In the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, two brothers. Earls 
Harold and Tosto, had an altercation at Windsor 
irhich terminated in blows. Tosto w^s. beaten, 
Vfid immedialidy retired ^o the Marches of Wales, 
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where Harold resided, determined on revenge. 
Ilie CaBtle was then in a state of preparation to 
receive the Kii^ ; and the servants, consequently, 
numerous; those he massacred, and, with the 
malice end barharity of a modem savage of the 
South Seas, cut acHne of them into pieces, which 
he salted, and, steeping other fragments in myrrh 
and wine, infonned hie brother, by message, that 
^e had provided him with powdered meats against 
the arrival of the Monarch ! 

The Saxons, according to the best writers, were 
:divided into four different classes ; chiefs, or nobles, 
.fieemen by birth-right, freemen by emancipation, 
and slaves. It may be necessary to dejine the 
state of slavery in which part of the community 
Was held. It was incurred by individuals in 
several ways ; through debt, capture as prisoners 
of war, and by the commission of crimes. There 
were classes in servitude;. the viUans tilled their 
master's lands, and performed all the offices of 
agriculture, being, in every respect, subjert to the 
mutatiou of those lands from one ppi»sessor to 
another ; the domestic slaves did the work neces- 
sary in families, and executed^ In muiy instances, 
mechat^ical employments. The only mitigation 
they appear to have experienced of their hard fete, 
originally depended upon two circumstances : if 
the^ were nati^s of the same country with their 
master, they could not be sent abroad ; and if 
fi^ were Chriatiaps, they could not be sold to a 

Jew, 
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Jew, or a Pagan : in other respects, they weti con- . 
sidered as absolute property, and their owners 
were not even fined for taking their lives. The 
only consolation we feel in reflecting upon the 
miserable state of these persons, arises firom the 
knowledge that the diffiision of the Christian faith 
gradually relieved them, and emancipated num- 
bers. Those who thus, or by other means, be- 
came freed men, must still have suffered in a state 
of dependence, through a sense of obligation, or 
gratitude to their former masters ; and it is only 
to the third rank in this gradation that we can 
look with pleasur* ; the Ceorls, or> fanners, whp 
held lands of the Thanes, or nobles, and enjoyed 
the same degree of liberty our opulent t^icultur- 
ists do at present, with the privilege of their sons 
choosing any profession they thought proper. 
When a youth felt a propensity to arms, he had 
the jmvilege of selecting some powerful noble as 
his patron ; and if he signahzed himself in battle, 
or pleased his lord by other services, he was re- 
warded with a portion of land, a suit of armour, 
and was considered as a Thane : to which title the 
Ceorl who formed might attain by industry and 
(Economy ; and, indeed, by commerce, or ob- 
taining priest's orders, through superior learning. 
The consequence and authority of the nobility 
may be so well imagined, that it is useless to par- 
ticularize their privileges. 
To preserve this separation of the different 
branches 
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branches of society, their laws forbade either claw 
to mix with another by marriage ; but they sub- 
sequently relaxed in this particular. 

One _of their customs was extremely singular: 
when th^ commenced a war, they contrived to 
obtain a soldier of the nation implicated ; and> 
matching him with one of their own, they com- 
pelled them to-flght, till one was subdued ; and 
thus they augured of the success, or the reverse, 
of the projected conflict. 

When employed in council, the chiefs were per- 
mitted to give their sentiments on the subject in 
contemplation by persuasives oniy. If the ail- 
ments were aj^roved of, the spears, and other 
weapons of the assembly, were struck together : 
opposition to them was announced by inarticulate 
noises. At these councils persons were appointed 
who were to administer justice in the hamlets and 
villages, assisted by an hundred associates, selected 
from the inhabitants of the district. Our best 
authors on Uie jurisprudence of England are of 
Opinion, that the antieot right of Wapentakes 
originated irom the councils, and the Hundreds 
from the latter custom. They were a warlike 
people ; and preserved that character by refusing 
to permit the assumption of arms before a stated 
period of life, when the youth received them from 
& parent, or relation, in full council. Previous 
to this ceremony, the young man was considered 
pierply in the light ofamember of his own family ; 

but 
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but afber it had taken place^ he became a portion 
of the Common-wealth. An iHustrioui descent, 
or veiy important achievements in a father, pro- 
cured his son the respect and consequence of a 
chief. In this instance we are still complete 
Saxons. 

In the article of Marriage, the husband gavethe 
wife part of his property as a settlement; the 
wife, on the other hand, according to some auOiors, 
went to her consort pennyless. If the latter vio- 
lated her nuptial vow, the revenge of the husband 
was severe indeed ; as the law permitted him to 
strip her, cut off her hair, turn her out from his 
residence in the presence of her relations, and 
beat her through the neighbourhood ; Canute 
added, the privilege of cutting off her nose and 
ears. The females of more polished nations than 
tlie Saxon are not always restrained from the in- 
dulgence of criminal passions by the stigma which 
laxity of morals invariably produces in the com- 
munity of which they are members : perhaps the 
Salmons were aware, that contempt alone was not 
Bufficient to preserve the chastity of their wives, 
and therefore devised a custom* horrible in itself, 
and detestable in its contrivers. What would our 
Crim. Con. females, and their dear friends, say to 
B law, which compelled the former to hang her- 
self, and the latter to be executed over the burnt 
body or ashes of his victim ; or to the savage prac- 
tice ctf the women who drove the wanton from 

hw 
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ber home with whips, and, tearing her garments^ 
plunged knives into her flesh till she expired, 
with terror, despair, and wounds. Strong, in- 
deed, must have heen the sense of female [Ht>- 
priefy possessed by this portion of our ancestors ; 
and yet they permitted alliances which we bold 
to be extremely improper — the marriage of a 
son to his father's widow, and of brothers and 
sisters-in-law. 

From tliese particulars it will be found, that 
the sense of the propriety of confining one man to 
one woman, was extremely strong and acute 
amoi^st the Saxons. It was the practice with 
these people to appoint a guardian to each female 
early in her life, whose power over her was con- 
siderable ; nor could he be deprived of it without 
his own concurrence. In the first instance, the 
&ther acted as such ; the brothers on his decease ; 
and, in case neither of those relations were living, 
the cousins or uncles assumed the office ; the 
widow passed under the care of the husband's 
male heir ; and, finally, the King was guardian 
of all those who were destitute of. the relatives 
already mentioned. No marriage solemnized 
without the consent of the guardian deprived him 
of the rights of guardianship : his consent might, 
however, be procured by a handsome present. 
When this important point was secured, the 
friends of the young man gave security that the 
ward should be properly treated and maintained 

by 
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by her intended husband. In opposition to Sel' 
den. Dr. Henry cites many antient authorities, to 
prove that the woman's friends, and the witnesses 
of her nuptials, made the parties valuable presents, 
which may be considered equal to a fixed dowry. 

One excellent custom was established amongst 
the Saxons in the descent of property, which went, 
hondjidef to the children of the possessor; and 
this fcmained in force for a long period with re- 
spect to land, except in some particular cases 
pleading exemption. In defiiult of issue, brothers 
or uncles of the parents inherited. Another of 
their usages was diabolical, and this they termed - 
a Deadly Feud ; under which enmities were con- 
tinued from generation to generation. The only 
feature tolerable in these feuds was, that they 
might be appeased, even in cases of murder, by 
a present of cattle. Our fees and tenures may 
be traced to the Saxon practice of imposing on 
their tenants the payment of certain quantities of 
corn, cattle, &c. 

TTie custom of calling this island England is 
thus mentioned by Selden : " Egbert, King of the 
West Saxons (I make use of Camden's words), 
having gotten in four kingdoms by conquest, and 
devoured the other two also, in hope that what 
had come under the government of one might 
likewise go under one name, and that he might 
keep up the memory of his own peopM, the 
Angles, he gave order, by proclamation, that the 
Heptarchy 
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Heptardiy which the Saxons had possessed should 
be called Engelond. John Carnotensis writes, 
that it was so called Irom the first coining in of 
the Angles ; and another somebody says, it was 
so named from Hen^st, a Saxon Prince." 

Numerous laws of the Kings Ina, Alfred, £d-- 
ward/ Athelstan, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, and 
Knute, the Dane, were written in the' Saxon 
language; the latter, according to William of 
Malmesbury, commanded that all those framed 
by preceding monarchs, particularly Ethelred, 
should be scrupulously observed, under pain of 
his displeasure and a heavy fine. 

The learned Sf Iden explains the origin of the 
word neighbour, which we are accustomed to use 
in a v^ different sense fi*om that he assigns to it. 
Friburg, or borgh, signifies a surety ; Jri is free, 
in our language ; a peVson giving his word for 
the propriety of conduct of another, and thus 
becoming his security, was said to have him in 
his horgh. 

It is to be feared the information we derive on 
this head from Wilkins, Spelman, Ingulphus, 
and others, is rather too much inflated with 
speculation and fancied perfection. Those au- 
thors tall us, that these neighbours were connected 
by the most commendable and amiable ties; and, 
in the words of Dr. Henry, " they fought in one 
band in the day of battle, and often eat at one 
table in the days of peace." Dissensions on the 
latter 
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latter occasions were punished by fining the 
tender : when any oppresKons occurred, the 
neighbours united in obtaining redress ; domestic 
losses of individuals were supphed by general pre- 
sents ; they supported each other in poverty, pro- 
vided that misfortune could happen in a n^gh- 
bourhood thus constituted. He that was in(30rri- 
gible in offence was expelled, and became a per- 
fect outcast J they mutually attended their cui* 
totnary celebrations, and, according to InguU 
phus, such Were the genial benefits of this sys- 
tem, that perfect tranquillity and security reigned 
throughout the land. The reader will judge for 
himself between these statemen(^, and some pre- 
ceding and succeeding them. 

Polydore Vei^il asserts, that Sheriffs were de- 
rived from the Norman conquest. " The Gover- 
nors of Provinces, says Selden, who before were 
s^led Deputy Lieutenants (we return to Ingul- 
phus and King Alfred), he divided into two 
offices ; that is, into Judges, whom we now call 
Justices, and into Sheriffs, who do still retain 
the same name." 

John Scot Erigena, or Duns Scotus, an advo- 
cate for the learning himself possessed, advised 
the reigning Monarch to promote the study of 
Letters, which was complied with ; and an edict 
issued, compelling all freemen holding two hides 
of land, equal to two plough-lands, or as much 
as one plough could be made to prepare for seed 
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in a year, each to ks^ their children close to that 
laudable pursuit till the age of fifteen. 

** King Edgar, Hke a king of good felloWs (adds 
SeMen), or master of revels, made a law for 
Drinking. He gave orders that studs or knobs 
of silver or gold, so Malmesbury tells us, should 
be fastened to the sides of their cups or drinking- 
vessels, that, when every one knew his mark or 
boundary, he should, out of modesty, not either 
himself covet, or force another to desire, more 
than his stint." This is the only law b*fore the 
iirst parliament under King James, that has been 
made t^inst those swiU-bowla, 

Swabbers of drunken-feasts, and lusty rowersj 
In fuU-brimm'd rummers thatdo ply their oara : 

who by their carouses (tip{rfing up Nestor'* years 
as if they were celebrating the goddess Amia 
Perenttajy do, at the same time, drink others 
be&lihi), ami mischief and spoil their own and 
tbc publick." 

The Danes do not coine under partiratar re- 
view in this place, at their manners differed but 
hi a trifling degree from those of the neigiibouring 
states of Germany. But, however the Britons 
may hate been influenced by their domestic cus- 
toms, we arc T«cy certain in their pG^idcal they 
were treated as very slaves. Those followers of 
the fixtniw of Knnta who Ktnained with him in 
Bngland were graMed by that King i Srni peaw; 
I that 
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that is, if an Englishman killed a Dane, he was 
compelled to undergo the ordeal by fire and 
water ; or, in other words, walk blind-folded 
through pieces of red hot iron, or vessels of 
' water, bo placed as to render it impossible almost 
to esca|je touching them ; if touched, summary 
punishment followed. 

If the party offending absconded, a fine of ffO 
marks was levied on the village or place where 
the murder occurred ; and failing there, through 
inability, it was recoverable for the King firom the 
hundred. 

The Saxons had their grants subscribed by 
faithful witnesses, which had been the custom in 
the time of King Arthur, if we are to credit 
John Price; who declares, he ascertained the 
iact from a deed belonging to the church of 
Landaff. The names, till the days of Edward 
the ' Confessor, were accompanied by the im- 
pression of golden crosses, and other sacred em- 
blems. Cedwalla, King of the South Saxons, made 
a conveyance to Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, anno 687, in the following curious form: 

" I, Cedwalla, have laid a turf of the land 
aforesaid upon the holy altar of my Saviour : and 
with my own hand, being ignorant of letters, 
have set down and expressed the mark or sign 
of the Holy Cross." 

Selden translated the instrument for founding 

an abb^ by Ethelbald king of the Mercians, to 

Kenulph 
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Kenulph abbot of Crowland ; versified, as he ob- 
eerves, without ** Apollo's consent or knowledge," 
by an antient poet ; which, he says, " in rhyme 
doggrel, Avill run much after this hobUng rate : 

If any EngHsh vex this Kenulph, shall 
J, King, condemn to me his chattels all. 
Thenceforth, until my Monks he satisfy, ■ 
For damages, in prison, he shall lie. 
Witnesses of this gift, here in God's sight. 
Are EngHsh Peers and Prelates of my right 
Saint Guthlac, Confessor and Anchoret, 
Lies here, in whose ears these words I speak ; 

yet 
May he pray for usi that most holy priest. 
At whose tomb these my gifts I have address'd." 

The preceding particulars relating to the state 
of society amongst the Anglo-Saxons, will enable 
the reader to form a tolerable idea of the domestic 
habits of this branch of our ancestry, who, it is 
probable, with the exception of the Thanes, did 
not exhibit much splendour of living as compared 
with our modern habits of life. . The Kings, it is 
said, ' maintained an extensive household ; con- 
Bistii^ of a governor of the palace, always a per- 
son of the royal blood, whose province it was to 
superintend the conduct of those attached to the 
immediate presence of the Sovereign. The pri- 
vileges of this officer were numerous; as were 
those of the King's priest, the ne^t in rank to 
£ 2 the 
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the governor. Besides theselhere were, a steward, 
a master of tli^ t>3^ks, a judge of -the housefaotd, * 
a master of the horse^ a chamberlaio, a chief mu- 
sician, a sileptiafy {an officer who enforced silence - 
during the royal,ni^ls),a master of the himtsm^, - ■ . 
a mead-iiiaker, a physician, a butler, a porter, 
master cook, -master of the lightsj- ahd sA'eraT 
others, exclusive of-6ome a^Jirbpriated' to thfe' 
Queen. JTie -peeuliar* prowiice^-of the'Sfficers 
enumerated, «b explained l^tKenames 6f th^n-' 
offices : b«i<.th*re-wa8-ofle atfei6heiJ-to tire Welsh' 
princes. who had tfee-titleof the^ Kin^rfoot-b^arer; " 
and, if the " Leges WaHicfie^-toij- be credited, "he ' 
was literally tso,- by seati«g himself with hk' back' 
to the fir^, and cherishing the royal feetln- his 

bosom, during meals. - -- ■■-'•■ v -i 

Willielmus-'de- KegibuB relates an anecdote of 
Ethelbij^a ^whicj? illusyLr^tea.our- very ^arlyr-hiffi''' 
tory.^ ly^Js.said,, by thei,writer just meotioited, ■ 
to hay? ^pp^iqted Jjis-COUsio^^EthelartlUfr, r^enfr •■ 
of hi? dominjpns, iivhil/e^hg Wadena: pilgriftiage ':■ 
to Rome ;. wJii^h^.yiraB cau^d by tb* piftty -iltid''--^ 
eccentriQity^of his consprl;, ,Wliei)had( frequently ■*'• 
endeny<jpr|^(Jjtpconfince thf■iRing'oftthe>neces»iJiy"■■■ 
of providing;,foxljis,fMtur^,I>ap^^, by rejecfcb^ '" 
the adul^tfpri, .l^ury,, sndembelfeh«ents-of hn ■ ■ 
regal sjat^.^aij,d.^uwiflg tb»t/dafEe&<(#l»«mifity- ' 
which^ we, ar§|it9.)^t^hyv religion*. t»> prdctiBe-iin' ' 
every , station off4ife.^^^iling .tn-iiep^attenrtptsj "■ 
^he b^^^our^t^ tt^ fpllowingstmtagem: pre^ ^ V 
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AnaWag with him 'to 6hange his residence for a 
1 short titne, she ordered all -the apartments they 
-'had used to be deprivted of their ornaments and 
-han^Bgs ; in ^lace of which every kind of deflle- 
■ -meat was introduced, even to the extent of en- 
, Pertaining a sow And' her Httei' of pigs, in their 
■private cha'mber : she then urged him to return, 
-which he did; and beheld the "palace i'n utter 
. ftnmzement. Ethelburga immediately said, "I 
; pray -you, (ny Lord, where te now these rich 
hangings ■and curtains, eithfer for state or orna- 
ment ? Where is all the glittering pomp and rich 
array, tending to nothing else save gluttony and 
luxury? Alas, how suddenly are they all va- 
nished I Shall not, my Lord, this beauty of our? 
BO fade, and this "frail flesh" even so fall away?" 
Smprized and' affected, tlie pilgrimage took 
j^ace; after which, we are told, he resigned 
bis- kingdom to his 'nephew, and retired to a 
monastery. Ethelburga, having accomplished her 
purpose, went to the abbey at "Barking, where her 
sistes- had previously been Abbes^; 
-William of Normandy, pretending a right to 
tha.' throne of England, invaded this country in 
I06Q, and obtained the Sovereignty by the battle 
of Hasting?. TTiis, then, is another sera ; whence 
we are to date a change in the habits and customa. 
of our country. • .. - ■ 

Amongst the other horrors attending the con- 
quest of a nation, none is more distressing to the 
suifering 
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suffering party, than the insolent contempt they 
experience from their invaders. When the fetal 
battle of Hastings made, the Normans masters of 
England, those people had not the generous feel- 
ings of admiration for unfortunate courage, which 
Alexander experienced for the family of Darius. 
It was not sufficient that confiscation, plunder, 
' and violation, spread throughout the land, but in- 
dignity accompanied it in every possible form of 
insult. The English were termed Barbarians; 
and a Norman could not more grossly ofiend one 
of his countrymen, than by calling him an 
Englishman. 

Many circumstances, casually mentioned by 
historians, convince us, that the manners of the 
conquerors were rude and disgusting, even 
amongst the rich. That disagreeable custom of 
covering the floors of their wooden dwellings 
ivith straw and rushes existed in the time of 
William ; and even the twigs and foliage of trees 
were used for this purpose. The ideas which nar 
turally occur to a modem on this subject, pre-r 
elude any entailment on my part, further than 
the observation, that frequent fire? must have 
been the consequence. One advantage might 
have resulted to the English from tlie conquest 
of their country, had they been inclined to imi- 
tate the temperance and sobriety of the Normans: 
this does not, however, appear to be the fact, from 
the severe terms used against them in this respect 

by 
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by William, of IVfalmesbury and others ; on the 
contrary, we have reason to suppose that the lat- 
ter people insensibly adopted their pernicious cus- 
toms of wasting days and nights in gratifying the 
palate. Before they were assimilated with the 
natives, the Normans were remarkable for their 
playfulness of disposition, which they indulged 
even in moments little calculated to excite cheer- 
fulness in our view of things. This description 
of temperament made them generous and liberal, 
both in forming their conclusions, and rewarding 
their follovrers or dependants ; had they acquired 
what they gave in a more commendable way, we 
should have been more inclined to applaud their 
spirit; and, perhaps, succesufiil rapacity produced 
a kind of spendthrift profusion, which little re- 
sembled the conduct of their countrymen who 
remained in their native place. Much might be 
said of their sense of delicacy, and consciousness 
of their superior military talents : but it is enough 
to add, that the Normans despised and insulted 
the English, when they spurned at insult from 
others ; and persuaded the world into a belief that 
they were alti^ther invincible, by the most ab- 
surd speeches to their soldiers previous to battle. 
It is true, repeated instances are upon record of 
the superb and liberal presents they were in the 
habit of making : but wlience were they obtained ? 
from Northumberland, where William appeared 
in tjhe character of a spirit of evil ; gratifying an 
inexhaustible 
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inexhaustible revenge npon men, vromen, and 
children, indiscrtmiQately mardered by his sol- 
diers, by the light of the fires, which consumed 
their immovable property, and, afterwards, col- 
lected by the Barons of his nation, who erected 
their castles, and made them the receptacles of 
stolen property. Matthew Paris asserts, " (hat 
such was the general dread of these hoenfied ban- 
ditti, that the peasantry had a form of prayer, 
which they solemniy pronounced erery b^I, 
to protect them firom those who should have been 
their preservera." 

The meals of the Normans were confined to 
two each day, and their hours of eating them 
precisely answer to our breakfast and dinner, 
though they termed them a dinner and supper : 
the femily assembled to the former at nine in 
the morning, and to the latter at five in the after- 
noon. The tables cm these occasions are said to 
have exhibited every British and foreign viand 
which the abiHties of the Monarch or his lords 
could procure ; after which it will not surprise 
the reader to hear that midnight sometimes se- 
parated the supper guests ; and he may hence 
conclude, that the. temperance attributed to the 
Normans was greatly relaxed, or was entirely 
confined to those who could not obtain the good 
things of this life. Many animals and birds were 
eaten as dainties at that time, and long after, 
which we should be disgusted at the idea of at 
present ; 
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present ; it was the same with their litpjoi^, ex- 
clusive, of those still used in Bngland. 

The gallantry and general tendency of kilight- 
hood, as the term is dow understood, o* a frater- 
nity of military men, who made the redres^g 
of wrong tiie first and only principle of artion, 
would be a very erroneous idea of the order which 
made its appearance in Engluid wHh the K«w- 
maos ; as it is utterly impossible to reeoneile 1h^ 
manners and conduct just noticed even with the . 
inpelling niotivea of a Don Quixote, who c«n- 
mitted all binds of injustice with the best inten- 
tions. The Norman knights evidently associated, 
and increased their numbers, for the sole pur- 
pose of oppression and usurpattcHi. In the first 
instance, the inventors of this system contrived to 
involve the profession in a mysterious veil of high 
reputation and military importance, which was 
alone a suflkient inducement for the appearance 
9t CMididatBs on aH sides. The noviciate was- 
reoQOTed at an early age from -the superintendance 
of females, and placed under the care of a knight ; 
the youth' was then considered in the light of a 
page, and received the polish necessary for his . 
iqppearance at court, and sudi instructiuns in the 
use of arms as his time of Hfe permitted : in due 
time Ire became an esquire, when the more 
manly operations of attack and defence were 
practised, and he was admitted into the company 
of kdies, imd partook of all the divtr-'^ious of his 
patron : 
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patron : at the same time, he made rapid advancet 
in all the accomplishments of the day. At stated 
periods, numbers of noviciates met in the field, , 
well mounted and armed; when combats took 
place, calculated to improve them in their move- 
ments a& compact military bodies. The last act 
in this series of preparation' was the (inferring of 
the title of knight by the prince, earl, or baron, 
tvith whom the party had passed his seven or 
eight years of probation ; the knight elect fasted, 
prayed, performed penance, received the sacra- 
ment, confessed, was exhorted, bathed ; and at 
length, clothed in white, went in procession to 
the altar, where he delivered his sword to the offi- 
ciating priest, who, having consecrated it, replaced 
it on his body. The candidate then went to the 
place appointed for the ceremony, which was not 
confined to'a church, but might be in the open 
air, in the court of a castle, or in the hall. On 
approaching the prince, or noble, he kneeled, and 
offered his sword; the former, receiving it, en- 
quired why he desired the honour of knighthood ; 
upon the return of a satisfactory answer, a solemn 
oath was administered ; and this was the signal 
for the advance of certain knights and ladies, who 
put on his various pieces of armour, and finally 
' the sword : the prinee, or baron, then descended 
from his seat, and struck his face thrice gently 
with the palm of his hand, or his shoulder with 
» sword, repeating, *' In the name of God, St, 
Michael, 
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Michael, and St. George, I make thee a knight: 
be thou brave, hardy, and loyal." The knight was 
immediately assisted to rise ; and having received 
his helmet, lance, and shield, he vaulted upon 
his charger, and performed such exercises as were 
customary in war. 

It may be supposed, that the new brother had 
been long provided with a mistress, to whom he 
dedicated all the tenderness of his nature, and 
practised towards her the most punctilious vene- 
ration. It was customary, besides, for a knight to 
form a firm friendship with some companion of 
his probation, and to him he swore constant fra- 
ternal affection. A curious instance of tlie in- 
violability sometimes attached to the word of ho- 
nour of a knight occurred in the "case of king 
Stephen — a man who violated every moral prin- 
ciple without scruple, and yet having given his 
word that he would conduct the empress Maud, 
his determined enemy, out of his own I'each, 
when on the point of becoming his prisoner, he 
punctually performed his promise. It would be 
unjust not to acknowledge there were many 
knights who did the profession honour, and li- 
terally fulfilled their vows to protect the innocent. 
Hence originated the present various orders. 

It has been a subject for dispute in what degree 
William innovated upon the laws and usages of 
his conquered people : that he meditated more 
Jhan the exact observance of tliem may be col- 
lected - 
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lected f ford his Domesday book, and,fhe liberal 

tnaimf f in whicK he provided for his adherents; 

•still 'it appears, tliat he did not veiy materially 
alte'.- ^e nationallaws. . . 

According to Ingulph, the Normans introduced 
the custom of calling their grants charters^ and 

"toere in the habit of confirming their authen- 
ticity by impressions in wax from seals, besides 
the signatures of the principals and witnesses. 

The same author ferther informs us, ttiat the 
natives of England, and the descendants, of J:heir 
naturalized invaders, insensibly adopted the Nor- 
man manners ; the French language, being .that 
of tlie conqueror's court, was of necessity used by 
such of the English as could obtain admission ■ 
there; hence it may well, be supposed to Jiave de- 
scended to the lower ranks of people rapidly, and^ 
■with the language, numberless traits of national 
character. Had not the thrice antient propensity 
of imitation then existed, the invade^ possessed 
means to force his idiom on us ; nor did he omit 
every opportunity of so doing : he had his pri- 
mary schools, where French was taught, and the 
English language forbidden ; and all his d^^s, 
laws, and charters, were in that language. Mat-, 
thew Paris says the Saxons and Mercians used 
the Saxon character in all their writings till the 
time of Alfred, after which it was disused gra- 
dually, from the circumstance of that king 
having received his education through the me- 
dium 
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dmm of French tutors. It ' 
tliat, for -a very long perio- 
charters exhibit an intermi , 
Allju'dicial proceedings w( 
Edward III. 

One of the rude and » ^^ „„,j„„, „f ^^ 
|.m^e day, wa. the gift ^ „j ,^j, ,^,^^1 ^-^ 

[fie trivial oH/^it-m.n^l _ •' 

jrity of the donor's spur, 

or drinking cup. Edgar 

the abbot and convent of 

jny of a grant to that foim- 

gives an instance of the ab- 

s in the caie of Godwin earl 

to the archbishop of Canter- 

' oseham ;" the prelate, at a loss 

.s meaning, hesitating, replied, 

jham." The artful noble iname- 

' eesion of an estate so named, on 

Bsex, belonging to the see, and 

-■laira by repeating the archbishop's 

.•eply before the king, corroborated 

- r ance of his attendants, purposely 

aring of the words of the gift. 

, necessity, or apprehension, induced 

' issue an edict, commanding a bell to 

ji every district, at eight o'clock in the 

which was to he received as the signal 

1.^ -fpu&hing fire of every description. .The 

>wn cuij'ew is still sounds even in Lon- 



the trivial additional 
Jielmet,. bow or arrow, 
I divided his staff with 
Glastonbury In testiin< 
Nation's and Camden 
surd folly of the tim< 
of Kent, wlio said 
i>ary, « Give me B 
to comprehend h-" 
" I give you Bos< 
<liately took poss 
the coast of Su 
supported his' ( 
inconsiderate i 
t>y the evid 
placed in he 
Pnlcience 
William to 
be rung, i 
evening, "^' 
for extin" ' ^ 
well-krif* 
don. 
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Polydore Vergil a.ttributes the trial by jury to 
this reign, but, Seidell says, erroneously. Lam- 
barde's explication of law terms informs us, that 
this admirable custom » to be traced in a law of 
Ethelred's : another of considerable importance^ 
which still creates infinite interest in the Metro- 
polis, was ordained by William — the four law- 
terms, when the different jtidges sit to heai_and 
determine causes. 

When the antient monarcfis of this island go- 
Temed it in despotic sway, secessity compelled 
them to attach many powerful chiefs to their in- 
terest : this they had various methods of accom- 
plishing; amongst the number was ho^ttatity, or 
what we now term a splendid ttstablishment for 
the table. The custom of eating delicious viands, 
and indulging, not in the pleasures of the bottle,- 
but of the horn or cup, was a bait for the most 
ferocious leader ; to provide those, the king had 
his purveyors, to whom payments ware made, by 
his subjects, in oxen, sheep, com, &0. &c. from 
which a sufficient supply was selected for the use 
of the palace : in some cases money wasTeceived ; 
and in a later period, the whole was commuted 
for sums in specie. 

A country involved in disputes for tSrritory' 
with a foreign invader must have presented'to the, 
observer scenes calculated to invert every step to- - 
wards refinement or amelioration of manners : 
indeed, the history of this period affords but few 
opportunitiest 
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Opportunities of describing the habits of the ■ 
people. Those of the court do not appear in a 
very fevourable light, which we derive from the 
conduct of Judith, niece of William of Nor- 
mandy ; who, having married Waltlieof, an 
English nobleman, was entrusted by him with 
the heads of a conspiracy against William, fonned 
in his presence, in the midst of the inflamed in- 
dulgencies of the table, of which he heartily re- 
pented. The doubly faithless lady, attached to 
another, sent an express to her uncle, then in 
Normandy, to inform him of her husband's guilt 
in i^gravated terms. 

This unfortunate man afterwards attended the 
monarch to solicit his pardon, and plead the 
king's escape, through his means, in extenuation 
of punishment ; which it is probable he would 
have obtained, had not Judith exerted all her in- 
fluence against him, and at length with complete 
success. 

The concurrent testimony of our Historians 
represent William of Normandy as a man whose 
handsome and muscular frame was improved by 
his easy and graceful performance of martial 
exercises, and address in riding:, towards the 
dose of Iiis hfe- he became corpulent, and his 
features at all times presented a stern character, 
which might be traced in his actions as a hunter 
and as an invader. He was religious, temperate, 
and chaste; but did not hesitate to injure the 
professors 
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professors of Religion when i favourite point 
could be gained by that mean* : whether the op- 
posite vices of ambition, avarice, and crudty, can 
be reconciled witfi the possession of the precedir^ 
virtues, must be ]eft to the morali^ to decide^; 
that he was equally ambitious, avaricious, and 
cruel, is demonstrated by his conquest of En^and, 
the treasures he amassed in consequence, and the 
universal dismissal of every Englishmcm from 
places of honour and trust, exclusive of minor 
acts of despotism. What avails it then that he 
has the term of the Conqueror annexed to his 
name, or that he was the greatest general <^ his 
age? 

William Rufus doth not appear to have made 
any regulation immediately affecting the metro- 
polis, if we except that he rendered it necessary 
for its inhabitants, as well as those of Englaad, 
generally to obtain passports for leaving it. 

The character we have received of William 
Rufus is that of a most complete and obdurate 
tyrant, and of a base and amtemptiUe man; 
one who ridiculed religion, indulged in excesiivc 
eadng and drinking, encouraged the licendiout (£ 
both sexes, and was as profligate in his language 
as his vulgar favourites. Pride, vanity in dren, 
cruelty, ambition, and avarice, raidered lofli 
odious ; and his total cont^pt of all the fanra 
and customs of his subjects, made ^m execrate 
him. FLambard his favourite, and hii soldun^ 
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the instnnnetttB of'hM'Oppmssiott, were the oAty 
persons who profited b^ ihe reigtl of FKitM : the 
latter had in hiin an< experiem^ed Arid courageous 
leader ; "but ' diese qualities were' perverted, and 
bis uncoiriinon strength and actWity were wasted 
in pursnits^very Way unjust and reprehensible. 

Henvy^ suTftamed Beattclerc dirottgh his lite- 
nry acqerirements, explained the rights of hi« 
people;' in atv inetriiment which he issued' uponi 
aioetiding the throne : part of this will scire at 
an exptanatioil «if the then s(«te of society : 

" If any of my bwons,' or other men, homi^cPB 
or tenants of mine, shall' hare a mind to give his 
daughter- or s^tei*, or nieecj- or ' kinswoman,- in 
marriage^ let hiiA speak' with me about it. Bui 
neither will I takf any thing of hie for ihis'leave 
and licence, nor will I hinder him from bettothing 
her, except ihe shall hev« a design df ^viiig -her 
to' an «neiby of mine. ■ If upon tfaei deaith of! a 
baron, or any other hbniager of -mine, there-be 
left/ B dtraghter that is'an iteiren, I mil bestcw 
her; with th6 advice of mybaroflsi 'together li-itii 
hevhmd/ '■ ■■' •<■ ■' 

^■ilf apoti the death of the husband the wife be 
left without children, she shall have her ddwry 
and ri^t ^t m«n<iAg«>'a8 long da- sh# shall keep her 
body acooAhiig'D^ law ; and'I wlH ■nbt b^towhep 
bMaccording'tohbrowti'tlkiHg-. An*iiP«hfel«' be 
children, either the wife, o/sdme one^^lM-aeafof 
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kin, shall be their guardian, and trustee of their 
land, who ought to be just. 

" 1 ^e order that my homagers do in like 
manner regulate themselves towards the sons and 
daughters and wives of their homagers." 

From these ordinances it will be observed* that 
it was and bad been expected, that all marriages 
were to be r^ulated by the king, who had the 
latitude of judging of their propriety, without 
consulting the wishes of the parties: thus if the 
children of two barons felt a mutual affection, the 
consent of the parents was but one st^ towards 
the contract ; the king possessed the t*e/o, and a 
person interested in preventing the proposed union 
had only to rq>resent the youth as an enemy 
to die state, and all further proceedings were 
stopped. 

Nor did this evil rest with the chiefs alone, 
who were permitted to exercise a petty tyranny 
over their vassals, according to the caprice of 
the day, without assigning any motive whatever, 
or being liable to any jesponMbility. From a 
-custom like this, let us be thankful that our an- 
cestors have delivered us, at the expence of their 
lives.: 

Canute set a very excellent example to his suc- 
cessors, by decreeing that the lord or possessor 
should make a distribution of his property to his 
wife, children, and relations, \o the best of his 
discretion ; and Henry emulated it : 

«If 
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" If any one of my barons (he proceeds), or 
homagers, shall be sick and weak, according as 
he himself shall give or order any one to give his 
money, I grant it so to be given ; but if he him- 
self, being prevented either by arms or by sick- 
ness, hath neither given his money, nor disposed 
of it to give ; then let his wife or children, or 
parents, and his lawful homagers, for his soul's 
health, divide as to them shall seem best." In 
the Idtter case, or the death of a person intestate, 
the right of disposii^ of property was subsequently 
bvnsferred to the bishop of the diocese where th^ 
circumstance occurred. 

William <^ Malmesbury asserts, that it was the 
custom in this ragn to punish thefts, and other 
species of rapine, by removing the eye-balls of 
the ofl^der Irom their sockets; tc^ether with 
other severe inflictions. In the Janus Anglorum, 
Selden observes : 

" In the first times of the Normans, I perceive 
that the halter was the ill consequence of theft. 
Let it be lawful for the Abbot of that church, if 
he chance to com€ in, in the God speed, to ac- 
quit an highwaymim or thief from the gallows. 
They are the words of the patent with which 
WilKam the Conqueror, to expiate the slaughter 
of Harold, consecrated a monastery to St. Mar- 
tin, near Hastings, on the aea coast of Sussex, 
and privileged it with choice and singular rights." 
It was not long after that, the jubeit or gallows 
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is niieiitione4 to have stoqd in SmithBeld, in. a le- 
gend of St., Bartholomew's Priory, situated near 
tb»t celebrated place. 

. I^ortions for the, king's daugh^rs wfre, for a 
Igng time,, raised hy a tribute, ^xapted froiw, every 
hide of land ; which oppressive measure spems t9 
b^ve beeod^Kived, frojn the su^stion of Henry 
BeauclMi?,:>Thp ' demanded thoee; bhilHngs from 
^ach hide, to accuaLulate;t>t>e for Maud on her 
naftpriage with .the Emperor Henry. 

Leiden i^. of opinioii, that the aid demanded 
by chiefs from their vassals, for the same purpose, 
is of far more aiitient origin ; ^e Normans had 
%h^ cufitpm;, and possibly received it from Italy. 
Henry has, beside?, the credit of that Iaw called 
the Courtesy of England, which transfers. the 
estate of a wife to her husband daring life, ptor 
vided he has had one diild by her. One of the 
blessings of successful invasion originated ^th 
this monarch, which was a heavy tax to preserve 
the Norman dominions from the aggressions lof 
{x>uis King o^ France,: and B^dwin Earl of Flait- 
ders. This then was the commencement of tax- 
ation for the prosecution of forei^ hoetilitieft. 
"We are not acquainted exactly witli its amount : 
we are certain, however, that the .powers of num- 
bers were equal to its calculation ; but who shall 
enable those powers to embrace tl^ sums since 
wasted from London alone in this, fruitless and 
endless pursuit ? 

Henry 
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Henry I. was in many respects: the veverse of 
his immediate predeceisora. - 'jHieel&cesof a good 
education, and his attachment to leatfiing; pfre a 
softness and placidity to his features, whieHj ^dded 
to an athletic well-marfe person, reftdefed him the 
^/Ene gentleman as well ag the Jin« acholar ; the 
term. given him by his subjects. His domestic 
duties t>eing fulfilled with the most scnipulotK 
regard to propriety, secured to his people the just 
administration of the affairs of the kingdom.; and 
he was considered in the same light by the pub- 
lick in which he was viewed by his children, as ft 
facetious and aifeble parent. 

Strange and unnatural as it may appear, there 
were dark shades in this otherwise excellent cha- 
racter. Henry had superior talents as a general 
and politician ; the former he exerted in ambitious 
projects, and the latter in procuring him vast sums 
in merciless exactions. When William Eufus 
fell by the arrow of Walter Tyrrel, Henry was 
hunting in the same forest. Policy and ambi- 
tion united, prompted him to make immediate 
exertions to supersede Robert, who had the dou- 
ble claim to the throne, of being his elder, and 
appointed by William, with the consent of his 
Nobles, as his successor. That he socoeeded, is 
a snfficient condenmation of his conduct. 

The ardent contest for the throne of England, 
carried on by King Stephen and the Empress 
Maud, being foreign to my plan, requires no par- 
ticular " 
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ticular 'notice ; but the consequences on tlie man^ 
ners of the pe(^le demand attention. The year' 
1140 was passed in ^e most horrid of all pur- 
suits, that of Civil War ; and such were the violent 
eSecta of the stru^le, all ranks of society seemed 
transformed into furies. The great Barons of the 
realm, and numbers of the inferior nobili^, pos- 
sessing strong castles in every part of the country, 
were, by each adopting their favourite Monarch, - 
a series of intermixed inveterate enemies ; whose 
whole employment consisted in endeavouring to 
excel in deep-l^d stratagems to surprize their 
neighbours, and in contriving means to ruin and 
torture them and their adherents. 

Antient authors, treating on this period, re- 
present those Barons and their followers as nothing 
better than fiends, employed by their superior in 
wickedness to convert every village and church 
. within their reach into ashes. Brutalised by 
their monstrous excesses, it requires but little 
strength of imagination to form a picture of the 
internal economy of the castle. The lord, con- 
stantly cased in armour, and commanding a ruth- 
less gang in a successful sortie, returned to his 
residence inflated with insolent pride, and im- 
patient to send his prisoners to the dreadful dun- 
geons of the keep, or citadel, that himself and 
his men might revel in the midst of their spoils, 
and teach their oiTspring all the horrid licentious- 
ness of their parents ; while the lady of the man- 
sion 
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sion was conBned; with her females, to a few 
dreary apartments, with loop-hole windows, and 
damp walls from nine to twelve feet in thickness, 
where th^ passed the gloomy day and long me- 
■ bncholy night, fearing the ills inflicted by hec 
lord on others. 

On the other hand, let us view the castle just 
surprized, stained with blood, and strewed with . 
victims to the melted lead, boiling water and oil, 
poured on them from the chasms over the great 
gate, mashed to pieces by the fall of the pon- 
derous portcullis, pierced with arrows from the 
various loop-holes of the walls, cut down by the 
sword/or clefl by the battle-aye. The shouts and 
cries of the combatants ring through the vaults of 
the apartments; fire and smoke roll through them, 
in dreadful resemblance of the volumes which 
consumed the cottages of the poor slaves, who 
tilled the land of the defeated Baron. 

Such were the habits of society in the reign of 
Stephen : surely they must have driven feom each 
mansion ip the kingdom every thing which re- 
sembles our present customs. Dr. Henry has 
given a passage fi-om " Gesta, Regis Stephani," 
containing a summary of the consequences of civil 
war, which may serve as a lesson for modem 
times : 

" All England in the mean time wore a fece of 

misery and desolation. Multitudes abandoned 

their beloved country, an3 went into voluntary 

exile ; 
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exile } others, fbrea^ing their own houses, built 
|iyretche(^- huts iq (he c^iurch-yanis, hoping for 
protection fcom die s^credne^s of ihe place. 
Whole families, aft^ lustaining life as lopg aa 
i^}ffy covLdj by eating herbs^ roots, and ^he £|^1» 
of dogs and horses, at last died of hunger ; and 
yoM might see many pleasant villages without a 
single inhabitant of either sex." 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the 
character of King Stephen, wp find » nHnf^r of 
excellent qualities balanced against one it^perj^r 
tion, which, rendered the whole of the former user 
less and utterly abortive. In the first ^I^jc^ . hp 
was an usurper ; and his ambition ui^ed Jiipi to 
maintain his power by every means courage and 
fortitude suggested %. and the preceding articles 
shew the consequences to tAie people at large. 

We are told by Historians, he was equally 
worthy as a husband and father ; liberal, xronde- 
scending, and facetious : but what must have been 
the mind of that mui, who could suppress every 
.sparic of the above virtues when his own supposed 
interest intervened between their exercise, and the 
loss of a throne ? 

The rights of hospitality to the stranger were 
defined by Henry H. in the following manner : 

" Let it be lawful for no man, neither in borowgh 
flor in village, or place pfentertajimiept, to hare 
or keep in his liouse, beyond orc tiight, any 
stranger whom he will not liold to xight^ unless 

the 
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the person entertained shall give a reasonable «&• 
Boign or excuse, wliich the master, or host ojf the 
house, is to shew to his neighbours ; and when the 
guest departs, let liim depart in presence of the 
neighbours, and in the day-time." 

" Hither (says Selden) belongs that of Brac- 
ton. He may be said to be of one's family wbo 
shall have lodged with another for the space of 
three nighta ; in that the first night he may be 
called uncuth, i. e. unlinown, a stranger ; but the 
second night gM*^, i.e. a guest, or lodger; the 
third night kogenhine (I read imwan man) i. e. 
in Greek h^^a-Trt^^ uxms, m hviiia familiaris, 
one of the family.** 

The warhke opinions and manners of the people 
Hiay be gathered froni other ordinances of Henry 
II. Jews were forbid to have in their possession 
coats of mail, or habergeons. The subjects of 
England were chai^d not to bear arms out of 
this country without special permission, or to sel! 
them for exportation ; nor were they to have more 
arms than these regulations allowed. 

He that had one knight's fee, was to he pro- 
vided with an habergeon or coat of mail, a hel- 
met, a shield, and lance ; and every knight to have 
a complete suit of the above description, for each 
knight's fee in his demesne. A layman, free- 
holder, with an income of l6 marks, was to pos- 
sess the coat of mail, helqiet, shield, and lance. 
^ person of similar d^seriptjon whose income 
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was but 10 marks, had a little habergeon^ a cape- 
let of iron, and a lance. 

The burghers, or townsmen of corporations, 
and communities of freemen (wambars), an iron 
capelet and a lance. They were individually for- 
bidden to pawn or alienate their arms, which were 
to descend to their male beirs ; when these were 
not of age, the guardian of the party held them in 
trust to that period ; and, in case of necessi^, a 
man was to be provided as a substitute for the 
minor. 

The above facts furnish us with a favouraWe 
opportunity of estimating the manners of our 
antient citizens, whose bodies, inured to the en- 
durance of the chills produced by their enclosure 
in metal, and hardened into muscular strength 
by its weight and the hurhng of the lance, must 
have been proportionably rough and stem. Nine- 
tenths of the effeminate customs we have since 
invented were unknown to them'; which have ren- 
dered us the slaves of imitation, enervated our 
bodies, and, surely, not contributed to our hap- 
piness. 

Henry II. had received the best of educations 
from bis uncle the Duke of Gloucester; who found 
his pupil possessed of an understanding capable of 
receiving every species of instruction, and improv- 
ing upon it by its native energy. Most fortu- 
nately for England, the manners of this Prince 
were gentle, and his mind disposed to set an" ex- 
ample 
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ample of the best customs both in government and 
domestic life. Influenced by a generoas com- 
miseration for the forlorn state of his people, dis- 
gusted by the civil war of the preceding reign, he 
began, when only twenty-one, a system of refor- 
mation which would have done honour to a man 
of greater age and long experience. Before the 
unnatural behaviour of his own family disunited 
the kingdom, the urbani^, cheerfulness, and po- 
liteness of his deportment, cannot but have in- 
fluenfced his subjects, in some degree, to imitate 
tiiem ; and, whether they emulated his other 
good qualities, they could not but have admired 
his learning, his eloquence, and bis extensive 
knowledge of the laws. He is celebrated for his 
abhorrence of war, his courage and prudence when 
compelled to embark in it, and bis encouragement 
of the arts then known, and munificence in pa- 
tronising those who professed them. 

When this amiable prince heard of the death 
of his rebellious and detestable son, one who 
practised every description of treachery against an 
indulgent father, he fainted thrice, and remem- 
bered only the few virtues be had possessed. 
Viewing him, not as the wretch armed against 
his parent and sovereign, but as the miserable 
penitent expiring on a heap of ashes, and entreat- 
ing his foi^veness. - 

Henry U. gave a noble example to his opulent 

subjects. This monarch knew the wants of hi^ 

people. 
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people, and relieved them with a liberality which 
renders his name immortal. The year 11 76 was 
remarkable in France for a scarcity of provisions. 
Anjou and Maine, two provinces under his domi- 
nion in that country, severely felt the conse- 
.quences. Those he endeavoured to remove by 
every means in his power ; and actually procured 
sustenance from the neighbouring states, Euffioent 
for the support of ten thousand persons frcan the 
commencement of April till the harvest occurred 
At other times the com in his granaries was at 
the service of those in necessity. 

The ferocity of manners exhibited by the lower 
classes of people in the massacre of the Jews, 
which took place at the coronation of Richard I. 
lessens much of the concern we should be inclined 
to feel for their sufferings in the reign of Stephen. 
The Barons and inferior nobility then preyed on 
each other, through ambitious purposes. Bat 
how are we to excuse the cruelty of the citizens 
of London in killing persons who dared not to de- 
fend themselves t 

Richard, a man disgraced by his shameful be- 
haviour to his virtuous father, had shewn some 
marks of contrition, and, apparently most reli- 
giously disposed, commanded that no Jew should 
presume to enter Westminster Abbey, or the 
Hall, at the solemnity of his Coronation. Several 
of the Israelites were soimprudent as to attempt 
.to, force their way into the lattee piaoe, and were 
expelled 
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expelled with abase; beaten and pelted with 
stones, th^ nattwally fled ; and: others near the 
pilaoe, taking thfealarm, followed then- example. 
The Christian! mob pursuetl, and some villaink 
amongat them exdaimed,' the Kuig had 'issued an 
order for tiie extirpation bf evtiy Jew in the city. 
In&med by a mistaken iiea of tehgronj and stiH 
more by the t^portunity thus created ^f plunder- 
ing the bouses of these persecuted people, they 
weffe killed without mercy the moment they could 
be seized ; and tlic atraets of London presented 
victims of htind wickedness in all directions. 

Those who e9ca{>ed to their homes, and othere 
who had not been from them, were assaulted ; 
and, endeavoDrieg to save their lives by flight, 
Kceired the de»th-blew the instant they passed 
the threshold of tl>eir houses, and some were 
consiused in tbetr habitations. 

This di-eadfui act of public vengeance terminated 
with robbery' ; and .it- appears that little exertion 
was madle to prevent the perpetrators from sar 
ting . themstelvra efiectually ; a very few of the 
ringleaders were subseqtwntly apprehended, and 
sofiEhred 1&o.pumsfanient due 'to thousands- besides. 
What,' iiideed, conki be expected of a government 
which pernuttedla gi^neral plunder and destruction 
of Jews previous tothe commencement of a cru- 
sade? ■ ■- ' ■ ■ '' ' ' 

Ric^rd J. possessed a quality whicih produced 

him inore honour and admiration from his con- 

^ temporaries, 
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temporaries, than tlie exercise of all the virtues 
of the human character could otherwise have ex- 
cited in the then state of society. Richard, the 
Lion-hearted, feared no enemy ; braved death in 
every form, and, at l«igth, died in the iield through 
a wound inflicted by the arrow of Bertrand de 
Gourdon, one of the garrison of the Castle of 
Chalons. A warlike people governed by a Prince 
of this description, whose person was majestic and 
whose features accorded with the manly and firm 
character of his mind, could not fail of being ce> 
lebrated by every author of the period. Hence 
we find them ardent in their prases of him as a 
warrior and statesman. 

After the Castle of Chalons was taken, the whole 
of the party which defended it were hanged, ex- 
cept Gourdon. Richard asked him, why he had 
endeavoured to take his life ? Gourdon boldly re- 
plied, that the King had himself killed his father 
and brother, and, therefore, deserved the same 
punishment from his hands. Richard had the 
magnanimity to acknowledge the truth of his an- 
swer, and ordered him to be set at liberty. ' 

His facetious and satirical reply to the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, almost at the close of his life, 
demonstrates the playful disposition of his mimL 
The prelate recommended the immediate dismissal 
of his three favourite daughters. Pride, Avarice, 
aad Luxury. I give them in marriage, said the 
King J 
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King ; the first to the Templars, the second to 
the ModIcs, and the third to tlie Prelates. 

A man of true courage is generally liberal and 
forgiving to his conquered enemies, and this was 
tlie case with Richard. And yet it would be no 
difficult task to prove that he neglected all the 
essential interests of his kingdom, and exhibited 
many traits of sensuality, infidelity, cruelty, and 
avarice ; exclusive of his acts as a son. 

This monarch was seated at supper when he 
received advice that the King of France had 
commenced the siege of ^'e^^neuil in Normandy, 
then held by the troops of Richard. Exaspe- 
rated at the intelligence, he vowed he would nob 
turn his back till he had met the French ; and 
to accomplish this odd resolution he commanded 
that part of the wall of his palace which was si- 
tuated between him and the enemy to be broken 
down, and he went dirough the breach imme- 
diately to the field of battle. 

Of all the Kings which have enjoyed the throtie 
of England, not tme seems to have been so com- 
pletely and generally condemned as John ; who 
began his public life by conspiring against a 
£itther, to whom he was under the deepest ob- 
ligations. 

This one act is quite sufficient to render his 
character infamous; we are, therefore, not sur- 
prised to find he was capable of murdering a ne- 
phew, attempting to dethrone a In-other, cruel to 

his 
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his family, and unfaithful to his wife. As a King, 
he was oppressive, and would even have made the 
com>6elds of his subjects pasture for his deer, and 
themselves perfect slaves, had not the Barons been 
fkithful to their natural rights. 

When in the plenitude of pdwer, Rel^^n, and 
its pfofessore, were the constant objects of his ri- 
dicule ; and yet the terrors he felt at the frowns 
of the Head of the Church, induced him, at a 
less pr(^itiou3 moment, to resign his crown into 
the hands of a legate, who returned it as to an 
abject vassal. 

No remarkable changes in the manners and 
Cttdtoms of the court, the nobles, and the people, 
appear to have taken place for a long period : were 
tre to judge of them from many of the writers of 
the time, they were neither creditable to the na-^ 
tion, nor profitable to individuals. FVoissart con-* 
defnns the English for their haughty insolent 
affectation of independence, and contempt bf 
strangers. William of Malmesbdry ■ goes stil! 
farther, and represents every rank' as emulating 
eaeh other- in ^ride^ ignorance, and rapacity': 
and others paint the clergy as ske^ilegious, cruefj 
and luxurious; assuming the habit of piety merely 
for wicked purposes. These accounts should, how- 
ever, be ftceived with great caution ; as "we have 
upon retH)rd, • in opposition to them, numerous 
imtances of generosity of mind, liberality, cou- 
rage, and genuine though perhaps mistaken piety. 

The 
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The whole body ot knights swore to promote 
the peace and' good ot-det of society; and, it is 
but justice to granf, iom6 tzses must have oc- 
curred in which they performed their vows. 
Whdn civil War ceased, for a sTi6rt interval hu- 
manity and benevolence insinuated themselves' 
ihto the castles and palaces, and spread their 
iriftuence through their environs : unfortunately, 
their operations were soon frustrated, and they 
were compelled to yield to revenge and artibi- 
tion — two evils very often predominant during 
Ac prevalence of the Feudal system. 

Strange as it appears to a modern, ihe mari-' 
liers of the great wfere a series of contradictibns : 
at one time the knight, inflamed ^-rith' trie mtfSt 
ardent gallantry, would offer his llffe at'l^fee ffeef 
of the ladies, and treat' them with (lie hiost' ex-' 
trav^nt adulation; and it another^ he wOuld' 
buhl her husband or fothef s castle, destroy theiti' 
in battle, and render these rei-ered objects vtorge' 
than mendicants. A yotitli, after having mEtife* 
choice of his mistress. Would proclaliii Hef per-^ 
fections at the point of his sWord; and lie tlia'^ 
dared assert his own excelled h^^ musi maihfaiti 
his positicfn, and even" die in defence of it. We' 
may readily imagine the consequences of this fofly" 
in the inevitable feuds if caused in famHi^s, wfiidh 
riatufidly bore their part in these sensel^s' dis- 
sensions. When they wore indulged to'^cdsi^ 
s (a> 
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(as sometimes happened), they- degenerated into 
downright wickedness and robbery. 

The uncertain state of property, the frequency 
of militar}' devastation, and above all the vassal- 
age of the lower classes, who laboured with re- 
luctance, produced frequent (amines ; which cir- 
cumstance enables us to estimate the wretcl;ied. 
manner in which the mass of the publick liyed, 
even when the common crops were: preserved : 
the latter cause contributed, with others, to es-. 
tablish sets of banditti, who for a long time in-. 
fested the country, plundering all ranks without 
mercy, and setting i-esistance almost at defiance. 

Many public acts are preserved, which were, 
intended to prevent the rich and ppwerfyl from . 
consuming, in profligate waste, that sustenance 
the poor were denied the use of. These convince 
us, that extravagant living ^^■as a predominant 
vice:, indeed, we need only consult Rymer for- 
the items of some royal feasts ; after which, we 
cannot be surprised that famine followed. A 
people who indulged in this description of excess 
vitiated their taste, and plain dishes became dis- 
gusting to them: -they therefore invented an 
hundred methods to force an appetite ; and we 
are informed, in various ways, that they suc- 
ceeded to perfection ; nor were they less choice 
" in their wipes, and English compositions as svb- 
stitutes. 

Henry 
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We cannot but lament, that the scrophula de- 
ceived its second appellation from a cause so de-. 
cidedly unfounded ; as the king or his predecessors 
do not appear to have had the disease ; though it' 
is very certain their subjects, and those of their 
successors, were in the constant practice of im- 
ploring their healing touch till within an hundred 
years past, which was a heavy penalty derived 
from the usage of ages. 

It "appears, that a sermon has been known to 
supersede this property of the monarch's hand. 
A pro0igate fellow, afflicted with the evil for 
more than twelve years, and who had been 
touched unsuccessfully by Charles II. received 
an immediate cure, according to Turner, during 
a sermon preached by Mr. Edward Coles, No- 
vember spth, 1693; which not only removed his 
corporeal sufierings but enlightened his mind, 
and made him internally as well as externally 
a new man. 

' " In king Edward the First's time, Adam Un- 
derwood held one yard land in Brayles, in com' 
Warwic, of William earl of Warwick ; paying 
therefor seven bushels of oats yearly, and a hen ; 
and working for the lord from Michaelmas till 
Lammas every other day, except Saturday ; viz. 
at mowing as long as that season lasted, for which 
he was to have as much grags as he could carry 
away with his scythe ; and at the end of hay 
harvest, he and the rest of his fellow mowers to 

have 
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b^ye ^ lord'" b^^ imitt<ui, «xc^ tm, or x\jd. 
xa ^on^ ; w^tft tl^ best cl^ee$e saving one, vj d. 
^ paon^, 4pd (be cheese vat^ wherein the dieen. 
•^a^ inacf^, full of sa^t. From lAmmas to l^i- . 
^ti^tn^ he w^ to work two days in the we^ 
ai^d 'to conte to the lord's reap with all fai| 
):^qi;eseb^d, except his wife and his sh^her^, 
fo4 to c^t dov'n one land of com, being qui^ 
of all other work for that day ; that he ^ouU^ 
likewis? carry two cart loads and a half of the 
lord'a hay, and seven cart loads of Mones, and 
gather auts foe three days ; and in case the loni 
IJEieep bis Chri§traas at bis manor of Brayles, to 
|ind three of his hoi-ses meat for tbfee nights ; 
th^t he should (dough thrice a year, viz. 6 se- 
Uons, and make three quarters of malt for tfa« 
lordj ^nd pay for every bog he kept above st 
year oldj j 4- ; ^"d for every one under, a half- 
penny ; ^d lastly, that he and the rest of the 
tenants of this manor should give 12 mark^ 
ytaf Ijf to the Iprd at Michaelmas, by way of aid ; 
^nd noti inairy their dai^hters, neq^Jiliof^ qoramre 
(nor make their so^s priests), lyithout licenee 
from the lord. 

' " This \v;as an ueua^ restraint of dd in vil^n- 
f^9 tenure, to the epd the lord might not hK9 
ftiiy of lus villans, by their entering into My 
ovt-l^rs." * 

* Trom Blount's Tenures, 1679, Svo, p. 21. 

A very 
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Itenry III. had repeatedly violated the solemti 
engagements, entered into by his predecessor 
John, with' the barcfns of the realm ; which had 
rendered them and the people at large equally 
discontented, and averse to supply him with the 
money he wished to exact. He, at length, called 
a parliament ; and meeting that assembly, he de- 
clared his present difficulties, acknowledged his 
errors, and entreated that he might once more 
receive a supply to enable him to undertake a 
Crusade ; promising, at the same time, to enter 
into new engagements for the preservation of 
tiie rights of his people. Willing to try him 
once more, they complied with his wishes ; but 
insisted, as a preligiinary, on the following awful 
ceremony : 

Oh the fourth day of May, in the year I253, 
' the whole parliament, the prelates and clei^, 
and the king, assemblpd in state in Westminster" 
Hall ; when the Great Cliflrter, and the Charter 
of the Forest, were audibly read ; and a sentence 
of excommunication pronounced, invoking the 
severest curses upon those who -violated either. 
At this instant, the prelates and clergy threw 
the tapers each bore in their hands upon the 
pavement, and, alluding to their half extinguished 
state, exclaimed, " So may every one perish, and 
stink in hell, who incur this sentence." The 
king, laying his hand on his heart, swore by 
G 3 every 
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every sacred tie to fulfil each article of tfie char- 
ter ; but the history of his reign affords repeated 
instances of the forfeiture of his oath. 

The tenderness and propriety of conduct of 
Henry III. to his own family, and the generouv 
friendships his nature was capable o^ were cir- 
cumstances which would lead one to suppose 
might have contributed to make him a better 
king ; and the public acts of this, monarch with, 
respect to Religion were so apparently sincere 
and exemplary, that they seem utterly incom-' 
patible with the exercise of any bad qaaliticB 
of the mind : yet, we find, they most have beett 
the effect rather of slavish superstition, than the 
consequences of a serene contemplation of his 
duties in that respect. 

Some authors have represented Henry as a man 
of weak intellect^ but without sufficient grounds. 
Had they described his character as a compound 
of sagacity and deceit, it would have been moM 
correct : the duplicity he practised always tended 
to the advancement of his own interest ; eithec 
to obtain money, or maintain the ascendency of 
favourite foreigners, whose presence at court wat 
a constant source of jealousy and resentment, to 
his nobility. Their opposition to these propen- 
Vties caused much bloodshed ; and when fortune 
frowned on the king, he always escaped by the 
most artful means. Apd at those moments, thei 
cowardice 
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cowardice of his natute indui^ him to enter in- 
to engagementa that must have secured any 
other person to the performance of them. 

It is unnecessary to describe the contempt and 
aWiorrence entertmned (or this sovereign, by his 
subjects, at the dose of his life ; as it is imp(»- 
sible to balance one virtue against his numerons 
crimes as a monarch. 

The lapse of tinre between ■die massacre of tfie 
Jews already mentioned, and the reign of Ed- 
ward I. had not effected any favourable change 
towards that people ; which will appear from the 
severity exercised in punishing their ofibnces 
against the laws of the realm, as clippers of the 
current coin, and in other particulars. A royal 
mandate, issued on November 12, 1978, com- 
manded the seizure of every Israelite in England, 
many of whom were afterwards brought to a sum- 
mary trial, and two hundred and eighty of them ' 
were hanged in London' only ; besides the fbr- 
fieiture of the whole of their property. The 
wicked prejudices of the period, and a general 
brutality of manners, made the natidn view this 
hornd transaction with apathy : had their own 
liberties and lives been equally endangered, vre 
have reason to suppose, from the spirited conduct 
of the earl of Warren, that ihey would not have 
wanted leaders in a revolt. 

The same kii^ appointed commissioners to 
•xamine into the titles of ^ estates c^ his ba- 
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of the crown, for the evident purpose of raising 
money by fines and compositions. Many re- 
signed their property, and others paid large sums 
for quiet possession in future : but the earl alluded 
to met the comoiissioners wi^ a rusty sword in 
his hand, which he drew from the scabbard, de- 
claring, that was the means used by his ancestors 
in g^ning their territory, and by that he was de- 
termined to keep possession. The hint was suffi- 
cient ; and Edward soon after revoked the com- 
mission. 

The total expulsion of the Jews was decreed in 
1290. 

The origin of touching for the disease in the 
neck called the King's Evil, is thus accounted for 
by Stowe, in his Annals. A young woman, af-' 
flicted with the disorder alluded to in a very 
■ alarming and disgusting degree, and feeling the 
uneasiness and pain consequent to it in her sleep, 
dreamt she should be cured by the simple ope- 
ration of having the part washed by the king. 
Application was made by her friends, and Edward 
buqianely consented to undertake the disagreeable 
task : a basin of water was brought, and he eare- 
iuWy softened the tumours till the skin broke, and 
the contents were discharged ; the sign of the cross 
was added, and the female retired, with an as- 
,surance of his protection during the reminder of 
the cure, which was effected within a week. 

We 
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the desperate resolution of attempting to escapfe 
by water to Wales. Froissart says they weW 
eleven days in the boat, constantly beaten bact 
by contrary winds, till -at last discovered by Sir 
Henry Beauinont ; -he manned a bai^e, and they 
were soon captured. The moment for retaliation 
was now arrived; and the conduct of the suc- 
cessful party describes the barbarous habits c^ 
even the highest classes. Sir Thomas Wager, 
marshal of the queen's army, was entrusted with 
the conveyance of the miserable Sir Hugh to- 
vrards London. For this purpose, he ordered, him 
to be mounted and tied to the worst horse the 
country afforded ; and, that the contrast might 
be the more conspicuous, the marshal compelled 
him to wear a tabaii: suited to his fcwmer situation 
in Ufe ; and announced his arrival, at the difierent 
towns they passed, by flourishes of trumpets and 
cymbals. 

Isabella, gratified by this cruel exhibition of 
her prisoner, rested for some days at Hereford ; 
where t^ festivities of All Saints' Day contri- 
biited more deeply in wounding the broken spirit 
of her enemy, who was taken, at their termi- 
naticHi, before the queen and her barons, and 
by them sentenced to be drawn on a hurdle 
through all the streets of the city, and thence 
to the market place, preceded by trumpets and 
clarions, where a high scafibid was prepared, on 
which he Buflfered the most dreadful living mu- 
tilation 
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'tilstion the heart of refined crael^ can conbeive ; 
md the parts prescribed in the sentence being 
burnt, his head was sent to London fat exposure, 
according to the usual custom. 

The grand error of the life of Edward II. wn 
Jiis strange, infatuated, and perrerBe frioidahip 
£» the succeBsive favourites, (laveston and Spen- 
cer. Hie example of^Henry III. was b^re him, 
and yet he ventured once more to force the people 
of En^and into a tame acquiescence of being 
governed by deputy. A knowledge of this fact 
acrves, in a great measure, as a deseriptioh of bis 
diaracter; which must have been weak, cou- 
rteous, and obstinate: weak, to risk the dis- 
pleasure of his subjects — courageous, to brave 
their resentment, — and obstinate, in adopting 
Spencer, when Gaveston lost his head for beii^ 
his ferourite. 

However we may condemn the King who 
thus acted, and his loquacious passionate dispo- , 
sition, it is evident his follies were more pre- 
dominant than hii vices. But what shall we say 
for the Queen and Mortimer; and, indeed, the 
people at large, who seem to have set honour, 
rel^lon, and humanity at defiance ; and render 
the cruel and detestable murder of Edward, Uie- 
mere natural consequence of" the then state of 8&- 
ciety ? 

The courage, address, and military successes 
of Edward III. the result of ambitious enthu- 
siasm. 
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msm, have ever bem the . diitit^ishing and 
dazzling features (^ his cbitnicter. But he had 
superior cUimB to our approbatioii ; for his pcJicy 
m^ prudence as a Monarch, the excellent laws 
snacted under his sanction, his patronage of 
karaiug, and the encounagerarait he granted for 
the improvement of arts and commerce. 

The majestic and graceful Edward excelled ii» 
the vaiioQs feats poformed at the tournament ;^^ 
and frecpiently witnessed those martial atuuBe-' 
BieBts. He invariably conquered when be led 
. his armies to battles and this uninterrupted suci- 
oess was accompanied by die most perfect do* 
uaestic felicity ; which was interrapted, if not 
terminated, by the death of Edward Prince of 
Wales, termed the Bloc^ Prince ; whcse virtues 
bad endeared him to all ranks of his &Uier*5 sulv 
jects. 

The warlike spirit of the King^ and the pe(^!e 
were exactly sieoilar in thitJ glonove reign ; in de-^ 
scribing, one, we have the character of the other. ■" 
Froiesart-rektes many particiUars of a serious 
dissention belSween the English archers and tfaeii* 
^es from Hainault, when united' mider the ban^ 
ners of Edward III. on their way to Scotland. 
The King and' ^een each entertained large par- 
ties oS knights and IjJdies at York, where- they re- 
ttded at ^e monastery of the Blaok Friars ; and 
Sir John de Hainault and his suite were paitieti- 
larl^ honoured at the table of the latter. 

" There," 
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** There," says Mr. Johne?, in his translation 
of our author, ." might be seen a numerous nobi- 
lity, well se ved with plenty of strange dishes so 
disguised that it could not be known what they 
were. There were, also, ladies most superbly 
dressed, who were expecting with impatience the 
hour of the ball, or a longer continuance of the 
feast." At this moment the Grooms of the Allies 
and the English Archers were assembled at their 
quarters in the suburbs, where, it was supposed, 
emissaries of the late Spencer's friends contrived 
t6 raise discontent and jealousies against John de 
Hainault, who advised the death of the favourites, 
which ended in a serious attack upon the former. 
And such Was the indiscriminating fury of the 
archers, that they aimed tlieir arrows at the breasts 
of the Knights who left the royal presence to pa- 
cify them. 

The animosity thus excited was carried to an 
excess, which made it necessary for the foreigners 
to keep guard as if in an. enemy's country. 

The savage conduct of a royal chief at the same 
period, affords a shocking criterion for j udging of 
general manners in the higher classes of Hfe,- 
Froissart introduces the circumstances attending' 
this affair by informing us, that the King had 
his head-quarters at Beverley, where he was sur- 
rounded by his courtiers,' amongst whom was a 
Bohemian Knight who had visited England to 
pay his respects to the Queen his countrywoma»i 

and 
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^ Tf^-y f^tal ifiBt^i^ of the folly of k'li^j vn 
pennitting private friendships to supenede publiq . 
dHty> distiqgjji^ed the reign of Edward 11. It 
rwfy ha]^n9, that w^ects of suffici^it virtus 
^ to be iound whose abilities and integriljF 
l^e t^m proper vonBdants for the monarefa, 
Thej^ 18 too inuch honesty and bluntoess in the 
^]y worthy man for the tituati<»i of a royat fa- 
WuHte. Opposition from a courtier seems as UD- 
pi^ral aa a frost in July: and as almost alt 
'fiivourites are selected from courtiers, Sir Tho« 
IMS More's are as uncommon as Spencers would 
be the reverse. 

It is iQiftoasible to ju<^ of tl» real character of 
a king who is weak enough to trust his power in 
1^ hands of a favourite, beyond that of being to* 
lijly indifl^nt to the weltare of his people; 
■fcfhich was precisely the case with Edward II. 
whose misfortune it was to have been intimate 
vitli 'Sir Hi^h Spencer from his early youth. 

At this time, when the liberty of the subject is 
9«rfecdy understood, and must be respected in the 
vanner the law .prescribes, it appears diificult to 
comprehend how custom could have so fer de- 
based the public mind as- to permit the introduce 
^on of a p«rson at court, who was long known 
V> make his master a mere cypher, at the mo- 
ment he dictated the most atrocious acts ; or how 
feudal loids, each governing his vassals with ab- 
volute eoBunaod, could be seized upcm with im- 
punity. 
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punity, and beheaded instantly: yet such was 
the feet. Spencer had contrived to persuade Ed- 
ward several of his barons meditated to dethrone' 
him ; the king, equally creduloas and wicked, 
ordered the lords named by him to be arrested; 
and their deaths followedj even before the least 
enquiry took place as to the truth of the alle- 
gations ui^ed against them. By these means, the^ 
detestable favourite removed twenty-two of his' 
enemies, including Thomas' Earl of Lancaster, 
whose real offences consisted in their meeting to 
consult measures for the removal of himself and 
his father from the king's presence. 

The consequences of this atrocity are foreign 
to the plan of my work, except in those circum- 
stances which give particular traits of manners ;' 
we find from them, that ambition, power, and 
cruelty, though they enervate the oppressed, and- 
seem to frown away all resistance, are not seated' 
upon an eminence beyond the reach of justice.' 
Measures, too long deferred, were at length 
taken, which reduced the two Spencers to the 
situation of mere men. The elder, having been 
made prisoner by the queen, was condemned to 
death, and beheaded, with the usual inflictions 
pn traitors, before the castle of Bristol ; where 
Edward II. and Sir Hugh the son were then 



Despairing of relief, and reduced to the utmost 
necessity, the king and his wicked adviser adopted 

the 
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and received particular attention from the Sove^. 
reign and his lords on that account. 

Two of the Squires retained by Sir John Hol- 
land earl of Huntingdon, presuming upon the 
impunity they supposed would attend the act of 
insulting a stranger, disputed violently which of 
them should have the lodgings of Sir jVleles tlie 
German, from which they had agreed, in expeUing 
him with insolent abuse. Two archers, part of 
the vassals brought into tlie field by Lord Ralpli 
Stafibrd, having obser\'ed this outrageous conduct, 
reproached the Knights for it in severe terms ; 
ind one of them preparing to stab his opponent, ■ 
the archer drew his bow, and laid bim dead at hie , 
feet. The surviving Squire fled. Sir Meles re- 
turned to his lodgings : and the archers imme- 
diately acquainted Lord Ralph with tlie trans- 
action, who condemned tlie man for what he had , 
done; but advised him to conceal himself, tiU he. 
could obtain his pardon from Sir John Holland. 

During the time thus occupied. Sir John had , 
been informed of the death of his Esquire by im 
archer belonging to Lord Ralph StaflTord, through . 
the unfortunate Sir Meles. Impetuously conceiv- 
ing himself insulted, he declared he would take 
no sustenance till he was revenged : and, mount- 
ing his horse, he assembled a pai-tj' of soldiers, 
with whom he proceeded towards the lodgings of 
Sir Meles, although it was then late in the evening. 
After a fruitless search for the German, Sir John : 
entered 
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eiMered a narrow lane, and, encountering horee- 
men, enquired who they were ? A Voice answered, 
*• I am Stafford." The furious Holland announced 
his own name ; charged him with the death of his 
Bsquire ; and at t^e same moment drew his sWord,. 
with which he struck the nnhappy Lord Ralph 
so violent a hlow that he fell dead from his hdrse. 
The assassin proceeded in his sanguinary pursuit 
without enquiring the consequences of his brutal 
rashness.* The attendants of the deceased lord, 
however, soon communicated the intelligeiice ta 
those of Sir John : who, upon hearing it, said, 
** be it so j" and added, his satisfaction was coui- 
piete. And yet, coward-like, he fled to the next- 
church for sanctuary. 

It would be unjust not to mention the generous' 
conduct of the Earl of Stafford, who waited upon 
the King, with tlie trains of himself and ^on, anif 
kneehng before him, with tears, demanded jus- 
tice : declaring, that in the critical situation of 
the anny he and his followers would foi^t their 
injuries. Otherwise, they had resolved to tkke i" 
severe revenge ; although the murderer was the 
King's own brother. " Be assured," answered the 
Sovereign, " I myself will do justice, and pnni^ 
the crime more severely than the Barons would 
venture to do ; and never, for any brother, will' 
I act otherwise." 

Another circumstance, related by" the sanitf' 
author, which occurred about the same time, 
shews the unsettled state of society. 

Lisboa 
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Lisbon had been besieged by the King of Cas- 
title ; and soon after three ships entered that port, 
frighted with about 500 Englishmen at arms, 
and archers, mpny of whom were under no com- 
mand, and without pay. *' Let us go seek adven- 
tures in Portugal," said these soldiers : " we shalt 
find some one there to receive and employ ns." 
They did so ; and the King gav« them three 
months pay in advance, besides assigning tliem 
good quarters in the city. Shortly after we find 
the English eager in persuading the King to per- 
Biit them to pursue the flying Spaniards, who were 
defeated in the battle of Aljubarota, " We are 
strangers," exclaimed Hartsel, one of the three 
Esquires who went to Portugal, " come from a 
distance to serve you, and would wittingly gain 
something from those calves that are flying with- 
out wings, and who drive dieir banners before 
them ?" 

" Fair brother," answered the King, " aW covet, 
all toK." 

It cannot but be grateful to an Englishman to 
bear of the gallantry and courage of his ancestors, 
which had become as natural a consequence of 
their livei, as their most familiar customs. When 
the army of England had invested St. Maloes in 
' the reign of Edward IIL that of Frgince was se- 
parated from 'it by a river, and an arm of the sea^ 
The former, impatient for battle, used to advance 
on the sands with their banners displayed, inviting 
H their 
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their enemies to cross and meet them. The 
French, cautious, and contented with their situ- 
ation, made frequent deceptive demonstrations ; 
till at length, exasperated to despenption, the Earl 
of Cambridge swore, that he would himself ad- 
vance if the whole of the men remained inactive ; 
and, plunging into the river, attempted to wade ^ 
through it. 

The Constable of France ordered his best sol- 
diers forward to the brink of the stream, and then 
to retreat to the fields. Such of the English as 
could bring their arrows to bear upon the enemy- 
shot, and every thing seemed to promise a furious 
contest, when it was found that the depth was too 
great to proceed, particularly as the tide began 
to flow, and the impatient Earl was compelled to 
return. 

Not long after the above affair, the two armies 
held garrisons at neighbourii^ towns. That of 
Cherboui^, then in possession of the English, 
happened to make a sortie on the same day 
that a party of French sallied from a fortress ; 
** when they met," says Froissart, " like knights 
and squires desirous of fighting. They all dis- 
mounted except Sir Lancelot de Lorris, who re- 
mained on horseback, his lance in its rest, and 
his tai^t on his neck, requesting a tilt in honour 
of his lady. Several heard his demand ; for there 
were also among the English some Knights and 
Squires who had bound themselves in like man- 
ner 
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ner by vows of love to their ladies. I believe it 
Was Sir John Copeland, a hardy knight, who ac-- 
cepted his challenge. Then spurring their horses 
they charged each other very gallantly, and gave 
dreadful blows on their tai'gets. Sir Lancelbt was, 
however, so severely struck by the English knight, 
that his shield and other armour were pierced 
through, and himself mortally wounded. It was 
a great pity, for he was an expert Knight ; young, 
handsome, and much in love. He was there, and 
elsewhere, sincerely lamented." 

The contest which afterwards succeeded be- 
tween the parties terminated in favour of our 
countrymen, who either killed or captured all 
their -opponents. 

The individual gallanti-y of the English ap- 
peared in another instance, at the time when the 
Earl of Buckingham endeavoured to provoke the 
French to combat. The young Knights were 
universally eager to skirmish ; but an Esquire, 
whose name is not mentioned, a native of Lin- 
colnshire, particularly distinguished himselfj by 
placing his lance in the rest, his target on his 
neck, and, spurring his horse he leaped the bar 
of the barriers at Troyes, and rushing forward 
met the Duke of Burgundy, surrounded by the 
French nobility, near the gate of the city. This 
exploit, which we must applaud rather than ap- 
prove, ended, as might be expected, in the death 
of tfie party, to the great displeasure of the Duke, 
II 2 who 
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who wished to have preserved the life of a man ao 
courageous. 

The fastidious and captious Critid may object 
to my following Engliahmen into France, in or- 
der to illustrate their characters ; and let him. 
I address my labours to the discriminating rea- 
der, who feels the difficulties of my situation, 
and admits that it is necessary to call in every 
collateral aid to render these anecdotes as perfect 
a representation of our antient manners as possiUe. 

The romantic ideas both French and English 
entertained of individual honour and enterprise 
led to many fruitless encounters, with reference 
to the general issue of the war. The Constable 
of France and the Earl of Buckingham com- 
manded the hostile armies, near Vannes ; and 
both these chiefs seemed equally desirous of their 
countrymen signalizing themselves in feats of 
arms. 

A challenge which occurred was decided on 
a level in the neighbourhood of the above city. 
The three Frendi knights proceeded frtsn Cha- 
teau Josseline, and the English entertained them 
and their suites in the suburbs. On the following 
day the Earls of Buckingham, Stafford, and De- 
vonshire, and other nobles, went to the field with 
the British champions. " The French took their 
places," says Froissart, *' at one end of the lists, 
and the English at the other. - Those who were 
to tilt were on foot, completely armed with hel- 
mets. 
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mets, vizors, an<J provided with lances of goo^ 
steel from Bourdeaux." The coml^tants ad- 
vanced quickly towards each other with their lun- 
ces. llie Irfjrd de Vertain received the point of 
his adversary without injury ; the Lord de Pour 
sangee, less fortujiat?, was pierced to the qUiok, 
through the mail and hreast-plate of. steel, and 
Ued profusely; but they completed ..their feats 
without farther injury, and became spectators of 
other coqnfo^ts. 

'* Then came the l^st, Edward Beauchamp 
and Clarius de Savoye. This baaitard was a 
hardy and strong Squire, and much better formed 
in all his Hmbs than the Englishman. They ran 
at each other with a hearty good-will^ botii 
struck their spears on their adversary's breast, but 
Edward was knocked down on the ground, which 
much vexed hia countrymen. When he was 
raised up, he took his spear ; and they advanced 
^ain to the attack ; but the Savoyard drove him 
backward to the earth, which more enraged the 
English. They said, Edward's strength was not 
a match for this Savoyard, and the devil was in 
him to make him think of tilting gainst one of 
such superior force. He was carried off among 
them, and declared he would not engage fiirther." 

Clftrius, elated with his success, braved the 

&»glish ; and having completely provoked Janne- 

quin Finchley, he stepped forward, and entreated 

the Earl of Buckingham he might be permitted to 

accept 
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accept the challenge. The Earl assented, and he 
instantly armed himself. Each grasped his spear, 
a'hd, attacking with equal strength and eagerness, 
they thrice broke their lances, without injuring 
each other, to the great admiration of ^e specta- 
tors. They then drew their swords, which were 
strong, and in six strokes foUr of them were 
broken. They would then have tried who might 
-conquer with battle-axes ; but the Earl, fearful of 
iiital consequences, commanded them to desist. 

Two other combats followed, in the last of 
which John de Chatelmorant received a. dangerous 
wound in the thigh. The hostile parties then 
separated ; the French retiring to Chateau Josselin, 
and the English to Vannes. 

The practice of war at this time was mercenary, 
and disgracefiil in one point of view. Upon con- 
sulting FroiBsart and other writers, it will be per- 
-ceived, that the sieges of towns and castles gene- 
.raliy terminated with the indiscriminate massacre 
of the garrison, except the commander, and such 
barons and knights as were capable of paying a 
heavy ransom for their freedom. 
■ The author just mentioned relates a_ circum- 
stance which is an illustration of this fact. " Sir 
Herve de Leon was a prisoner in the hands of Ed- 
ward the Third : when the King received intelli- 
gence that the French Monarch had caused seve- 
ral lords in the interest of England to be beheaded, 
he instantly resolved to retaliate in the person of 
, the 
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the unfortunate Sir Herv^. The Earl of Derby 
interferedj and represented the cruelty of the mea- 
sure in so forcible a point of view^ that Edward 
relented ; and, sending for Sir Herv^, told him of 
hia resentment to Philip, who had given him just 
grounds for revenge in his case, who had been his 
most bitter enemy in Brittany. " But I shall en- 
dure it," added the Monarch ; " and let him act 
according to his own will. I will preserve my 
own honour unspotted, and shall allow you your 
liberty at a trifling ransom, out of my love for the 
Earl of Derby, who has requested it : but upon 
condition that you perform what I am going to 
ask of you." 

He then informed him, he knew him to be one 
pf the richest Knights of Brittany, and that he 
might expect at least 30 or 40,000 crowns for his 
ransom; but that he would accept 10,000, pro- 
vided he carried his displeasure and defiance per- 
sonally to King Philip. Sir Herve accepted of 
the proposal, with many thanks, and performed 
it through much suflfering, the consequence of a 
fatal illness caught by the dangers of his passage 
from England to France. 

An amiable trait of character is attached to the 
same period of time. Edward had just then re- 
solved to found the order of St. George, and made 
magnificent preparations for the ceremony at 
Windsor. With the chivalric generosity of his 
age, he said further to Sir Herve, " You will also 
inform. 
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inform all such Kfiights and Squires as wish to 
attend my feasts for we shall be right glad to see 
them, not to desist on this account; for they shall 
have passports for their safe return, to last for lif- 
teeh days after it be over." 

Previous to the decisive victory at Creasy Ed- 
ward retired to his oratory, and fervently prayed 
for succesB in the aj^roaching cpnAict. ' Early 
in the morning of the day of battle he heard mass, 
in company with the Prince of Wales ; and all 
the soldiers followed his example, and confessed. 
Before ten he had rode in front of his little army 
to encourage the men, which he did with so 
much affability and cheerfulness tiiat the most de- 
sponding felt a glow of courage. 

The King was accompanied on this occasion 
by two Marshals, who rode one on each side of 
him. He bore a white wand in his hand, and 
was mounted on a small palti^y. In the midst 
of the battle, the division commanded by the 
Prince of Wales was assaulted with great vigour 
by the enemy ; some of the officers, alarmed for 
his safety, rode to the King, and demanded as- 
, sistance. 

" Is my son wounded, unhorsed, or dead ?" ex- 
claimed the King. " Neither," replied the Knight. 
" Then let him win his spurs. . Send not again to 
me for aid, for I am resolved to afford him none ; 
and will give him, and those to whom I have 
entrusted him, the glory of this day, under God." 
Edward 
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Bldward literally adhered to his resolotion, by 
riewing the bkttle from an eminence, without 
even wearii^ his helmet. ' la the evening, he met 
bis son with liaach grateful auction ; and the 
night was employed in religions duties by aH 
rdnks of the army. 

Edward Prince of Wales, gaierally termed the 
Black Prince (from the colour of his ermour), 
was, in all respects, not only the sonj but the 
very counterpart of hh father. Previous tb the 
battle of Poictiers, he distin^ished himself by 
his excellettt advice to the' httle army he com- 
manded; and contrived to inspire his soldiers 
with a degree of confidence sufficient to accom- 
plish the defeat of many times their numbers. 

John Ring of France \Vas made prisoner in diis 
memorable battle. Equally liberal and brave, 
the Prince did ail in his power to console and 
gratify the unfortunate Sovereign ; and actually 
waited at his table duringa supper he gave the 
King, and others, in his pavilion, the evening 
succeeding the victory. When the captive and 
his eonquetor entered London, the citizens were 
■commanded to shew him every possible respect. 
And from the richness of the pageants and dresses 
on this occasion, it might have been supposed 
King John had made a visit of ceremony to Eng- 
land. The prisoner rode on a noble white steed, 
with royal caparisons ; the meek and unassuming 
victor paced by his side on a little black hackney. 
A severe 
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"A levere battle occurred at Calus between the 
French and Enghsh on the 31st of December, 
1348 ; when Edward the. Third fought incogmio, 
under the bannera of Sir Walter de Manny. Sir 
^stace de Ribeaumont, a Knight of great coorage 
and strength, engaged the King in single combat ; . 
and it was with much difficulty that the latter 
made Sir Eustace his prisoner. 

A'fter the conclusion of the eng^ment, the 
victorious Monarch met the captive Knights, and 
explained to them and Sir Eustace the part he 
had taken in the conflict : at the same time he 
declared it was his intention to entertain them all 
in the castle, to celebrate the commencement of 
the new year.' At the appointed hour the English 
court appeared in rich ^ dresses, and seated them- 
selves at table with the prisoners, who received 
the most friendly attention, and were honoured 
by the Prince of Wales, and the lords his at- 
tendants, bearing the first course to the Monarch's 
hospitable board. 

After the removal of the supper Edward re- 
mained with his guests, crowned only by a chap- 
let of fine pearls; and, rising, he addressed him- 
self to the different Knights, particularly to Sir 
Geoffry de Chargny, who wished to have sur- 
prised the town : and Sir*Eustace de Ribeaumont 
smiling, he told the latter he found him to be 
one of the most courageous Knights in Christen- 
dom, and the most difficult to overconae of any 

he 
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he had to encounter. Then taking off his chap- 
let, he presented it to Sir Eustace, desiring him 
to] wear it in remembrance of the combat between 
them, and requesting him to declare the cause of 
"his receiving it on all occasions. Besides which, 
he gave him his liberty without ransom. 

At another time, we find this brave monarch 
stationed on the forecastle of his own ship, habited 
in a jacket of black velvet, with a small beaver 
hat on his head, impatiently waiting the approach 
of a hostile Spanish fleet, greatly superior to his 
own, and repeatedly enquiring of the seamen on 
the mast-head whether they were in sight. An- 
ticipating the victory he afterwards obtained, Ed- 
ward, in high spirits, commanded the minstrels to 
play the German tune suited to a dance then lately 
introduced by Sir John Chandos, and the kilights 
to sing in company with them. 

■Rie enemy at length appeared, and advanced 
with great courage, and in perfect order. " Lay 
me alongside the Spaniard who is bearing down 
on us," he exclaimed to the master of the vessel ; 
"for I will have a tilt with him." In attempt- 
ing this, the two ships met with a violent shock ; 
which damaged the king's greatly, and caused a 
serious leak. They separated, and another grap- 
pled with them ; and, making fast with hooks, 
the battle commenced. The king and his people^ 
soon found their ship untenable, and that they 
must either sink with her, or take the Spanish 
vessel ; 
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vessel ; in which they succeeded, and drove every 
man overboard. 

The queen of Edward III. experienced some 
c^ the hardships in England which the king 
vc^uDtarily endured in France, by taking the 
field against the king of Scotland, who had in- 
vaded this country. It does not a^i^r that she 
took an active part in the hostilities which' fol- 
lowed, but waited the event in the rear of her 
army. 

The battle of Nevii's cross was fought on the 
17th of October, 1346; when the king of Scot- 
land was made a prisoner by John Copeland, 
jan esquire of Northumberland ; who, having met 
with much resistance from the monarch, and 
severely wounding him before ,he eurrendered, 
w^ determined to make the most of his prize 
by conveying him immediately to Ogle castle, 
fifteen miles from the scene of action : there he 
boldly declared he would deliver the king to no 
other person but hts sovereign, then employed in 
the si^ of Calais. 

Philippa, hearing- of this extraordinary reso- 
lution, wrote to Copeland, demaiKling the king, 
and expressing some resentment at his conduct- 
Copeland, not in the least dismayed by her re- 
proaches, repeated his assertion. Thus unex- 
pectedly circumstanced, the queen informed her 
husband of the particulars of the esquire's be- 
haviour. Edward commanded him to come to 

him 
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him in France ; with which Copeland complied, 
after placing his prisoner in a castle on the bor- 
ders of Northumberland, under a strong guard. 

Those who admire the manly independence of 
the British character will find, by the conversa- 
tion that ensued between the Icing and his sub- 
ject, it existed, in no trifling degree, so long 
since as 134($> "Ha!" said Edward, according 
to Mr. Johnea' Translation of Froissart, " Wel- 
come, my squire, who, by his valour, has captured 
my adversary, the king of Scotland," John Cope- 
land, felling on one knee, replied, " If God, out 
of his great kindness, has given me the king of 
Scotland, and permitted me to conquer him in 
anns, no one ought to be jealous of it ; for God 
can, when he pleases, send his grace to a poor 
squire, as well as to a great lord. Sir, do not 
take it amiss, if I did not surrender him to the 
orders of my lady the queen ; lor I bold my land* 
of you, and my oath is to you, not to her, except 
it be through choice." The king answered, 
" John, the loyal service you have done us, and 
our esteem for your valour, is so great,' that it 
may well serve you as an excuse ; and shame fell 
upon all those that bear you any ill will. You 
will now return home; and take your prisoner, 
tiie king of Scotland, and convey him to my wife : 
and by way of remuneration, I assign lands, as 
near your house as you can choose them, to the 
amount of five hundred pounds sterling a year, for 

you 
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you and your heirs ; and I retain you as a squiM 
of my body, and of my household." 

Thus encouraged and rewarded, Copeland re- 
turned to England ; and soon after, in company 
with his friends, presented the king to Phihppa, 
who received his apolc^es with complacency. 

The romantic, unsuccessful, and unjustifiable 
affection, Edward III. indulged for the countess 
of Salisbuiy (who had entertained him with great 
hospitality at the earl's mansion, in his absence, 
when engaged in repelling an invasion from Scot- 
land), induced him to order a magnificent tourna- 
ment to be held in London ; which . he hoped 
would enable him to see and converse with her. 
Accordingly he dispatched messengers, with his 
proclama.tion, to different parts of the continent ; 
inviting all knights and esquires to assist at the 
solemnity, without distinction of country, and 
promising them passports into his dominions. 

The lords, knights, and esquires of England, 
were commanded to attend ; and particularly the 
earl of Salisbury, who was charged to p'esent his 
lady at court, with a number of young ladies in 
her train. The countess, the most faithTul and 
virtuous of women, dared not explain the cause 
of this distinguished honour to her husliand- She, 
therefore, determined to appear before the king 
in^ the plainest dress she could devise, and treat 
his advances with frigid respect. 

The tournament commenced in the usual man- 

• ner. 
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ner, and continued for fifteen days without in- 
termission, in presence of a vast concourse of pet- 
son^es of high military rank ; and the ladies, in 
superb dresses, danced with, as much spirit as the 
knights tilted. The lord John, eldest son of 
viscount Beaumont, lost his life in one of tlie 
contests. 

The young English nobles, and others of rich 
and antient families, who travel during the short 
intervals of peace we have been blessed with, are 
well known on the Continent for their liberal and 
independent spirit, and indeed proftise expendi- 
ture. Their countrymen of the time of Edward 
III. had exactly similar habits: ten knights ban- 
nerets, and forty knights bachelors, were sent by 
the above .monarch, vrith the bishop of Lincoln, 
to Valenciennes, to treat wHh the lords of the 
empire. " Among them," says Froissart, " were 
many young knights who had one of their eyes 
covered with a piece of cloth, so that they could 
not see with it. It was said they had made a vow 
to some ladies in their country, that they would 
never use but one eye, until they had personally 
performed some deeds of arms in France ; ttor 
would they make any reply to whatever questions 
were asked them ; so that all marvelled at their 
strange demeanour." But they obtained great re- 
putation for their liberality. 

The impartial reader will excuse me for quot- 
ing the following passage verbatim from Froissart; 
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as be must remember my ancestor, as well a4 
his own, are included in the national character he 
has given of the English of his time. " Consider 
how serious a thing it is when' the people rise up 
in arms against their sovereign ; more especially 
such a people as the English. In such a case, 
there is no remedy ; for they are the worst people 
in the world, tlte most obstinate and presump- 
tuous ; and of all England the Londoners are the 
leaders; for, to say the truth, they are veiy 
powerful in men and in wealth. 

" In the city and neighbourhood there are 
34,000 men, completely armed from head to fiwt, 
and full 30,000 archers. This is' a great force, 
and they are bold and -courteous ; ai)d the more 
blood is spilt, the greater their coun^." 

Those who attentively examine the conduct of 
Richard 11. during his negotiations with the in- 
sui^ents collected through the intemperance of 
Walter the Tyler, will perceive a considerable 
degree of sagacity, prudence, and cournge united, 
in his proceedings at so critical a period. Judg- 
ing ftom this instance, his subjects had reason to 
anticipate great advantages from his future govern- 
ment ; but they were totally disappointed, and 
found that his uncles had been too successful in 
enervating his mind, and giving him a dislike 
to the fatigue and responsibility attached to hi» 
exalted situation"; that they might enjoy the exer- ■ 
cise of his power, while he indulged his propensity . 

for 
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for dissipation and dissolute company. These 
ambitious men were not aware that their pupil 
would exceed their wishes in -this respect ; but 
they found, to their disappointment, the king 
contrived to lavish lat^ sums on his favourites, 
in addition to high honours ; which made them' 
and the majority of the nobles equally envious, 
malicious, and determined on revenge. The sub- 
sequent conduct of Richard was calculated to in- 
flame the latter passion, and to deprive him of 
all hope of support from his people ; who assem- 
bled in such numbers, at the summons of his 
enemies, that he became an unresisting victim to 
their arms ; find is supposed to have been actually 
starved to death in Pontefract castle, about the 
year 1400. 

Richard was remarkably handsome in his per- 
son ; and had the reputation of being faithful and 
generwiB in his attachments, mild to his domes- 
ticks, and an excellent husband. 

The most extraordinary and unexpected revo- 
lution in public opinion which England had ever 
witnessed was Tyler's insurrection. The abject 
state of the lower classes of people has been re- 
presented already as debasing their minds and 
brutalizing their manners ; but the effects of this 
villanage or slavery had not hitherto been felt be- 
yond the limits of the cottage, except in the case 
of the Jews ; which might have served as a lesson 
to the successive governments, not to exact more 
I from. 
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from man than man can bear. The general irri- 
tation excited by the poll tax of this reign, added 
to the previous ferment caused by long accumu- 
lated oppression, rendered it necessary to use 
severe measures in collecting it. Many serious 
disputes, without doubt, occurred 'on these occa- 
sions : but it was reserved for Walter the Tyler, 
of Deptford, to commence actual hostilities ; 
which he did, by beating a collector's brains out 
with a hammer. 

The terrors Walter naturally felt at the certain 
consequences of his rashness, induced him to 
make strong appeals to his neighbours ; who, 
equally alarmed, communicated the contagion to 
others; till, in a very short time, presuming upon 
the rapid increase of their partizans, they formed 
themselves into something resembling a delibera- 
tive body ; and Walter, being an enterprising bar-r 
barian, undertook to lead them into open rebellion. 
Himself, and others acting under him, immediately 
dispatched messengers in every direction, to com- 
mand the people to follow their example, and 
prepare to revenge their common wrongs. The 
most complete and prompt obedience followed; 
and the new levies of Walter commenced their 
operations by setting fire to the mansions of the 
rich, after plundering them of their valuable con-^ 
tents. 

On the 12th of June, 1381, their numbers as- 
sembled on Blackheath are stated to have amounted 
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to 100,000 men; when we find part of the force 
was entrusted to the direction of Jack Straw. 'Hiis 
vast and lawless assembly moved forward towards 
London, seizing upon those knights and gentle- 
men who happened ^o fall in their^vay; one of 
whom they sent to the young king (who, terrified 
at his situation, had retired to the Tower as the 
place of the greatest safety), demanding that he 
would go to them, in order to hear their com- 
plaints against the archbishop of Canterbury and 
his uncles; the latter, unfortunately for the mo- 
narch, being absent from the seat of government. 
The king consented to meet them on the fol- 
lowing morning ; and actually proceeded in his 
barge to Rotherhithe, where near 10,000 of the 
insurgents lined the banks of the Thames. Those 
immediately shouted -on seeing the vessel ; and so 
completely alarmed Richard and the nobles with 
him, that they returned to the Tower. This pru- 
dent measure enraged the party on the river side ; 
and . the flame soon reached the remainder at 
Blackheath : they instantly advanced, spreading 
desolation, and beheading every person they met 
above their own level. The city of London soon 
witnessed similar scenes ; nor did the work of 
plunder, fire, and murder, cease, till the perpe- 
trators sunk with fatigue and inebriety into tem- 
porary repose. A large party of the mob was sta- 
tioned on Tower-hill. The king informed them 
he would hear their complaints at Mile-end, pro- 
I 2 ,vided 
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vided they peaceably retired ih&re. The majority 
accepted his proposal; and Richard had the 
courage to go b} the ^ipointed meeting, with his 
retinue^ unarmed. But the furious leaders Tyler 
uid Straw, with a desperate hand of ruffians, 
rushed into the Tower the moment the mcaiarch 
left it ; where they beheaded Sudbury archbishop 
of Canterbury and chancellor, and Sir Robert 
Hales the treasurer. The king had by this time 
demanded, of nearly 60,000 pers(Mis, what they 
required of him. They answered, the abolition 
of servitude, and their lands free. He complied ; 
and actually employed a number of clerlts on the 
spot, who delivered sealed charters of freedom and 
pardon to all demanding them. 

Thus deprived of all shadow of complaint, tho 
people dispersed to their homes ; which were 
chiefly i» Essex and Hertfordshire. Tyler and 
his myrmidons were not so easily satisfied; as 
they had formed the detestable plan of seizing ths 
king, extirpating the nobility, and plundering tha 
whole of the kii^om. Strange as it appears* 
we find the king in SmithBeld, oh the 15th of 
June, amidst 30,000 of these Bends. 

Wat Tyler advanced to him, making the mosk 
extravagant and unmeaning demands, in language 
the most grosti and insultitig. The immortal 
Walworth, lord mayor of London, then in the 
kingls suite, exasperated beyond forbearance at the 
insolence of this wretch, ^rew his sword, and, with 

one 
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one well-directed blow, struck him firom his horse. 
Odiers of the attendants, seeing Tyler thus in 
their power, soon, deprived him of life. At' this 
critical moment, the king had the address and 
courage to offer himself in place of their fiillen 
unworthy leader ; and, desiring the insurgents to 
follow him into the fields, promised to grant them 
their demands. Irresolute as to their subsequent 
ccHiduct, th^ complied ; and during the interval 
empl<^red in going there, and conversing with the 
king, Walworth assembled many armed citizens, 
with whom he proceeded to the relief of Richard. 

The people, terrified at the approach of thtt 
mayor and his party, immediately solicited for 
mercy and pardon ; which the monarch granted 
them with great clemency, on condition that they 
returned home immediately. 

Although the alarming insurrecdon, thus un- 
expectedly quelled, seems, at first view, to have 
originated from the unpremeditated vengeance of 
Wat Tyler ; we are well informed that the minds 
of the people had previously been prepared for 
revolt, by the declamations of designing persons, 
particularly a monk named John Ball; whose 
doctrines of equality of rights and property, acted 
upon, produced the dreadful efiects just related; 
which, after all, ended in a recurrence of the 
old usages, by the repeal of all charters, granted 
by the king on this occasion, and the execntion 
of a great nui^ber of the most active of the rioters. 
Political 
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Political jealousy has operated with so much 
violence throughout the history of nations, that 
it has seldom happened monarchs have met for 
pacific purposes. This circumstance makes it 
necessary to describe the ceremonies which dis-: 
tinguished the meeting of the kings of France 
and England, in the month of October, 1396,-in 
the territories of the former. 

The heralds having previously arranged the 
etiquette, the two sovereigns advanced on foot 
from their tents, at about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to a spot guarded by four hundred English 
and the same number of French knights, splen- 
didly armed, and bearing their swords drawn : 
those immediately divided; and the kings, sup- 
ported by the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester, 
Berry and Burgundy, passed through the ranks. 
When they met, the whole of the knights kneeled ; 
the kiiLgs, uncovered, saluted ; and, taking each 
other's hands, the French monarch led Richard 
to a magnificent tent, followed by the four dukes 
in the same friendly manner. 

Much conversation took place during the en- 
tertainment which succeeded ; when the royal 
dukes of France served their master with the 
. comfit-box and wine ; and those of England did 
the same with their sovereign. The knights of 
the two FtatioQs then presented the prelate; and 
gobies similar .reireshments. 

Ob 
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On the 28th, the king of England dine<l with 
his brother of France, at a table covered with ever}' 
luxury ; and near a sideboard, loaded with the 
richest plate. The latter sat at tlie head of the 
table, and Richard 11. at some distance below 
him. The dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bour- 
bon, served them. The duke of Bourbon enter- 
tained the kings with many facetious remarks; 
and observed to the king of England, that he 
ought to enjoy himself, as all his wishes were gra- 
tified ; and that he would almost immediately re- 
ceive his wife from the hands of her father the 
king of Franeei 

'* When dinner was over," says Froissart, 
*' which lasted not long, the cloth was removed, 
die tables carried away, and wine and spices 
brought. After this, the young queen of Eng- 
land entered the tent, attended by a great num- 
ber of ladies and damsels. The king led her by 
the hand, and gave her to the king of England, 
who instantly after took his leave. The queen 
was placed in a very rich litter, which had been 
prepared for her ; but, of all the French ladies 
who were there, only the lady of Coucy went with 
her." The good cheer given on this occasion 
was extremely profuse ; and the heralds and min- 
strels, according to Froissart, were so well paid 
that they were satisfied. 

The lady Isabella was married to Richard at the 
church of St. Nicholas, Calais, by the archbishop 

of 
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of Canterbury; and her public entry into Lon- 
don was celebrated by a tournament at Sraithfield. 

The duplicity and baseness of Richard II. to- 
wards the duke of Gloucester, his uncle, cannot 
be excused by the unpopular and cruel charac- 
ter of the duke. Several instances have occurred 
in which the king and the judge have rejected 
all claims of affinity to the culprit before them, 
and administered the laws in the true spirit of 
their tenor, while their hearts were wrung with 
anguish. But Richard, though the duke deserved 
the death he had inflicted on othei^, appears in 
veryjjttle better light than an assassin, when en- 
gaged in the following scheme to secure his per- 
son. The king, having appointed such assistant! 
as he could depend upon, went to his palace at 
Havering, in Essex, about equi-distant from Lon- 
don and Fleshy, the seat of the duke of Glouces- 
ter. There, under pretence of enjoying the plea- 
sures of the chace, he passed through the neigh- 
bouring countiy, without exciting the least sus- 
picion of his purpose; and at length, suddenly 
leaving the palace, on a very sultry afternoon, he 
arrived, with few attendants, at Fleshy about five 
o'clock. 

The duke had supped; and, being extremely 
temperate in his living, had left the table, to en- 
joy the superior pleasures of retirement. Upon 
the porter's announcing the king, himself and 
family proceeded to the court-yard to welcome 

him. 
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him. Richard, fearful of betraying his cruel pur- 
pose, accepted of an invitation to partake of the 
supper, but ate little; and soon informed bid 
uncle, that he expected him to accompany him 
to London immediately, with not more than f)v« 
or six domesticks, where he was to meet the citt' 
zens on afiaire of great importance ; in settling 
of which, he wished to profit by his advice, and 
that of his uncles of York and Lancaster, who 
had promised to attend. 

Perfectly successful in his stratagem, the king 
saw the duke mount his horse, in company with 
only three esquires, and as many vassals. Taking 
a hasty leave of the duchess, the party rode with 
great swiftness towards London, through cros9 
roads, the king and the duke converging with thti 
utmost cheerfulness, till they reached Stratford } 
where the earl marshal was stationed, "with a 
body of troops, to seize the duke. At the mo- 
ment they reached the spot^ the treacherous and 
cowardly king, spurred his steed, and, galloping 
forward, left his uncle to hear the dreadful words, 
" I arrest you in the king's name." 

The artifice which Richard had practised when. 
he inveigled his uncle, the duke of Gloucester, 
irito the ambush he had prepared for him, was 
retorted upon himself not long before he lost his 
crown. The earl of Derby, whom he had ba- 
nished, entered England, determined to repay 
the indignities and oppression he received from 

th« 
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the king with ample revenge. Richard, dreading 
the fate which threatened him, retired to Flint' 
castle for safety. The earl advanced towards that 
place with a considerable body of men ; but re- 
solved not to waste his time in a siege, unless 
he failed in a scheme which he planned, to secure 
the person of the king. To accomplish this, he 
selected two hundred horsemen, and proceeded 
to the gate of the fortress ; and, knocking loudly, 
demanded admittance. Those within asked, who 
thus required entrance ; and were informed by 
the earl, that he came to demand his inheritance, 
the dujiedom of Lancaster. 

Richard and his counsellors debated whether 
it would be proper to grant the earl's request ; and 
at length determined in the affirmative. Richard, 
hoping the artful earl might be induced to me- 
diate between himself and Iiis discontented sub- 
jects, met him with a degree of confidence, which 
was soon abated by the imperative demand of 
Derby, whether he had broken his fast. Upon 
his replying that he had not^ the earl recom- 
mended he should immediately breakfast, as he 
must' ride many mjles that day. Weak and irre- 
solute in his determinations, the king seated him- 
self before the table ; but the alarming view of 
crowds of soldiers from the windows, v^ho had 
by this time surrounded the castle, deprived him 
of appetite : he found he was betrayed ; and, help- 
less, trusted his life in his enemy's hands ; with' 

the 
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tlw only cmidition, that the earl would conduct 
him in safety to the Tower of London. 

Enough has been said on this subject to explain 
the manners of the court. I shall, therefore 
refer the reader for political fects to Froissart, and 
mention some particulars relating to the language 
of the time. 

Ralph Higden, in his Polychronicon, translated 
by Trevisa, and printed by Master Caxton, speak- 
ing of the causes of the impairing of our lan- 
guage, says : " One is by cause that children that 
gone to scoje leme to speke first Englyshe, and 
then ben compelled to constrewe her lessions in 
Frensh, and that have ben used syn the Normons 
come into Englond, Also gentilmen's children 
ben lemed and taught from theyr yougthe to speke 
Frensh, and uplondysh men will counterfete and 
liken himself to gentilmen, and are besy to speke 
Frensh, for to be more sette by ; wherefore it is 
sayd by the comyn proverbe, ' Jack wold be a 
gentilman if he coude speke Frensh.' To which 
John de Trevisa, his translator, adds as follows : 
" This maner vras moche used tofore the grete deth 
(i. e. Plague, in 1349 or 136'l) ; but syth it is 
somedele champed ; for Sir John Cornuayl, a 
mayster of gramer, chaunged the techyng in gramer 
scole, and construction of Frenshe ; and other 
scoolmaysters use the same way now, in the yere 
of our Lord 1365, the 9th yere of king Rychard 
Jhe Secund; and leve all Frensh in scoles, and 

use 
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use all construction in Ei^lyshe; wherein they 
have advantage one way^ that is, that they leme 
the sonner theyre gramer; and in another dis- 
advantage, for nowe they leme no Frensh, ne 
oonne none, which is hurte for them that shal 
passe the see ; and also gentilmen have moche left 
to teche theyr children to speke Frensh." 

When Richard 1 1, died, the particulars of whose 
death Froissart confesses he was unable to col- 
lect, the prevailing par^ had his body placed on 
a black litter, and under a canopy of the sanie 
colour ; which was conveyed, at a solemn pace, 
to Cheapside ; where it remained two hours ex- 
posed to the view of at least 20,000 persons. 

Froissart, who had been secretary to Edward 
the grandfather of Richard, and queen Pbilippa, 
pays some compliments to his memory as a muni- 
ficent monarch in his household ; and mentions 
that he presented him, on his departure from 
Windsor, with a silver gilt goblet, weighing two 
marks, filled witli one hundred nobles ; which we 
may conclude was the custom of the day, instead 
of the bag or purse. 

The tragical story of Evan of Wales, said to 
have been the son of a prince of that country be- 
headed by Edward I. related by Froissart, wiU 
serve to promote the purpose of this work. The 
above-mentioned chief was employed in the siege 
of Mortain, about the year 13SO; when John 
Lambe, an esquire, arrived at the camp. This 
man. 
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main, who had been hired to assassinate Evan, wa» 
introduced to him as one who desired to assist in 
his military operations. Flattered by the expres- 
sions of Lambe, and his assertions that the whole 
principality of Wales were impatient to acknow- 
ledge him their sovereign, Evan admitted the 
traitor to his confidence, and made him his cham- 
berlain. 

It was the custom with the chief to rise early 
OQ fine mornings, and seat himself in front of the 
eastte his troops invested, to enjoy the view of 
that object, and the surrounding country. Not 
aware of die least danger, he had no other at- 
tendant than Lambe on these occasions. His last 
excursion took place after a warm night, which 
was succeeded by a very beautifUl dawn. " He 
went thither," aays my authority, " all un- 
buttoned, with only hia jacket and shirt, and his 
cloak throrwn over him ; vHben he seated himself 
as usual, attended by John Lambe. All the others 
were asleep ; and no guard wbs kept, for he con- 
sidered the castle of Morten as conquered. 

" After Evan had seated himself on the trunk 
of a tree, he said to John Lambe, 'Go, and seek 
iny comb ; for that will refresh me a little.* He 
aoHimtMBd, ' Willingly, my lord.* On his way to 
seek for the comb, or when returning vfith it, 
tiie devil -must have entered the body of this 
John; for, with ^le comb, he brought a short 
Spanish dagger, that had a broad point, to accom- 
plish 
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pUsh his evil intentions. He struck this da^er 
inito Evan, whose body was alm<»t naked, and 
pierced him through ; so that he fell down 
dead." 

It would be grateful to our present feelings 
could we remove this stigma on the customs of 
our court; but it is impossible, as Mr. Johnes 
quotes a passage from the Foedera, which states 
the payment of one hundred francs to John Lambe 
and his two companions, for the acceptable service 
they had performed on the now unknown Evan 
of Wales, who cannot be identified with any per- 
son mentioned by Welsh authors consulted by the 
toansliitor. 

Froissart gives so satisfectory an account of the 
mode of challenging in his time, that I am tempted 
to transcribe the passage from Mr, Johnes's trans- 
lation- Kichard II. was at Eltliam, where he 
entertained his courtiers. " When the day of 
the feast was arrived ; and all the lords had retired, 
after dinner, with the king to his council cham- 
ber; the earl marshal, having settled in his own 
miuil, how 'to act and what to say, cast himself on 
his kAees before the king, and thus addressed him : 
' Very dear and raiowned lord, I am of your 
kindred, your liegeman, and marshal of England ; 
and I have beside sworn on my loyalty, my hand 
within yours, that I would never conceal from 
you any thing I might hear or see to* your pre- 
judice, on pain of being accounted a disloyal 
traitor. 
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traitor. This I am resolved never to be ; but to 
acquit myself before you, and all the world.' 

" The king, fixing his eyes on him, asked, 
* Earl marshal, what is ybur meaning in saying 
thus ? We will know it.' ' Very dear lord,' re- 
plied the e&rl, ' as I have declared, I will not keep 
any secret from you ; order the earl of Derby to 
come to your presence, and I >vill speak out.' 

*' The eari of Derby was called for; *and the 
king made the earl marshal rise, for he addressed 
him on his knees. On the earl of Derby's arrival 
(who thought no harm), the earl marshal spoke as 
follows : * Earl of Derby, I chaise you with having 
thought and spoke disrespectfully against your 
natural lord the king of England, when you said 
he was unworthy to hold his crown ; that, with- 
out law or justice, or consulting his council, he 
disturbed the realm ; and that, without any sha- 
dow of reason, he banished those valiant men from 
his kingdom who ought to be its defenders. For 
all of which, I present my glove ; and shall prove, 
my body against yours, that you are a false and 
wicked traitor.' 

" The earl of Derby was confounded at this 
address, and retired a few paces, without demand- 
ing from the duke his father, or any of his 
friends, how he should act. Having mused 
awhile, he advanced with his hood in his hand, 
towards the king, and said : 'Earl marshal, I say 

that 
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that thou Art a felse and wicked traitor, which I 
will bodily prove on thee ; and here is my glove.' 

" The earl marshal, seeing his challenge was 
accepted, shewed a good desire for the combat, 
by taking up the glove, and saying: * I refer your 
answer to the good pleasure of the king, and the 
lords now present. I will ptove that what you 
have said is false ; and that my words are true." 

The king consenting, preparations were made 
at Coventry for the combat ; where a grand am- 
phitheatre was erected, and provided with seats. 
On the day appointed, the two noblemen came 
into the vicinity of the lists, accompanied by their 
friends and relations. The dukeof Aumerle acted 
as high constable for the day, and the duke of 
Surrey as high marshal. Each was attended by 
a number of persons bearing staffs, to preserve 
order, habited in silk embroidered with silver. 

The earl of Derby, as the challenger, went 
first to the barriers of the lists, mounted on a 
white courser, barbed with green and blue velvet 
embroidered with golden swans and antelopes ; 
and himself, completely armed at all points, bore 
his sword drawn in his right hand. The two 
officei-s met him, and demanded who he was. To 
which he replied, by declaring his name, and the 
cause of his appearance there ; swearing, besides^ 
upon the Evangelists, that his quarrel was just ; 
and demanding to enter the lists upon that ground. 

He 
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He then pulled his beaver down, put up his sword, 
made the sign of the cross upon his forehead, 
entered the lists, dismounted, and seated him- 
self on a chair of green velvet, placed within a 
traverse of green and blue velvet at one end of 
them. Richard soon after made his appearance, 
surrounded by his whole court, in the most su- 
perb dresses ; with the earl of St. Paul (who 
came from France for the express purpose of 
witnessing the combat) in his train, and a guard 
of 10,000 men. Immediately after the monarch 
had taken his seat, proclamation was made, for- 
bidding any person to touch the lists upon pain 
of death. 

Another herald then proclaimed the presence 
of the earl of Derby ; and that he was ready to 
prove his assertions, under the penalty of being 
considered false and cowardly. Tlie duke of 
Norfolk instantly rode forward, armed, witli his 
horse covered by crimson velvet, embroidered 
with silver lions and mulberry -trees ; and, • 
having performed similar ceremonies with hia 
antagonist, proceeded to his chair, of crimson 
velvet, curtained by red and white damask. The 
marshal examined their spears, and restored them 
to the parties. The heralds commanded the chairs 
to be removed, and the combatants to commence 
the assault ; which they had no sooner done, than 
the king threw down his warder. The heralds 
ji. exclaimed, 
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exclaimed, "Ho!^ , &c. Ac." Th?ywere 

banished. 

The female excellence of England was always 
believed, on the best authority, to be hereditary, 
from the earliest ages. Repeated instances of the 
fact might be cited from our ovn authors ; but 
they have less >veight than thoee of other nations* 
Writing of our manners, Froissart speaks thus of 
the ladies of England, on their hearing of thtt 
marriage of the duke of Lancastier. " When this 
marriage was announced to the ladies of high 
rank in England, such as the duchess of Glou- 
ccatei", the countess of Derby, the countess of 
Arundel, and others connected with the royal 
family, they were greatly shocked, and thought 
the duke much to blame." 

They said, " he h^ sadly disgraced himself by 
thus marrying his conculane :" and added, " that 
since it was so, she would be the second lady in 
the kingdom, and the qvteea would be dishonour-, 
ably accompanied by her ; but that for thdr parts, 
they wonld leave her to do the honours alone ; for 
they would never enter any place where she was. 
They themselves would be di^raced if they su^ 
fered such a base-born duchess, who had been the 
duke's concubine a long time before and durii^ 
his marriages, to take precedence; and their- 
beai'ts would burst with grief were it to happen.** 

Judging from the well-known liberality of mor- 

dern anthors, I feel no hesitation in saying, I 

firmly 
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Hrmly believe Mr. Douce will exease oiy givifig 
an abstract of his observations on the cvstoiR of 
wearing liveries and badges, from his elaborate 
and entertaining *' Illustrations of Sfaakspeare." 

This gentleman says, " that the practice of ftrt* 
nishing servants with liveries hiay be traced in 
some of the statutes ordained in the retgh of 
Richafd ^e Second. And that in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, badge (tnd livery were iy- 
nonymonsi the latter woM being derived frbift 
the French term, signifying the delivery o^ any 
particular thing. The badge Was then, as at pre- 
sent, the armorial bearings, the crest ot device 
of the master, executed in cloth or metal, and 
sewed to the left sleeve of the habK ." Greene, in 
his '* Quip fot an upstart Courtier," sfrWkiflg of 
some servingi-men, ^ays, " their cc^nizance, as I 
remember, was a peacock without a tayle." 

According to llent2ner, whose Travels in 
England were published at Nuremburg, \6li, 
the nobility gave silver badges ; and we find froift 
Fynes Morison, tliat tlie servants of gentleftieft 
had worn blue coats, with silver badges of then- 
masters' devices oft thfe left sleeve, which were 
then in some degree less fashionable ; and they 
commonly had cloaks edged with !ace, all the 
servants of one family wearing the same livery, 
for colour and ornament." This feet leads to the 
supposition, that the badge on the slee\'e was dis- 
used in the reign of James I. Though it had been 
K 2 SO 
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so constant an accompaniment to a blue poat, a» 
•to have produ<^ the proverbial saying, of " like 
a blue coat without a badge." 

Liveries and badges were not wholly confined 
to m?nial servants. The Retainers, a class of men 
pf considerable importance at that period, and 
who did not reside with their employers, attend- 
ing only on days of ceremony, received an an- 
nual gift of a suit of clothes, a hat, or hood, and . 
a badge : a quotation from " A Health to the 
^ntlenianiy Profession of Serving Men," or 
"The Serving-man's Comfort, 1598," explains 
the description of persons accepting the office of 
Retainer. Amongst what sort of people should, 
then, this serving-man be sought for ? Even the 
duke's son preferred page to the prince, theearl's 
second son attendant upon the duke, the knigbt'9 
second son the earl's servant, the esquire's son tp 
wear the knight's livery, and the gentleman's son 
the esquire's serving-man. Yea, I know at this 
day, gentlemen, younger-brothers, that wear their 
elder brother's blue coat and badge, attending 
him with as reverend regard and dutiful obe- 
dience, as if he were their prince or sovereign. 

One of the inevitable consequences of keeping 
numerous Retainers, was quarrdis between those 
of different families, and licentious excesses, 
virhich su^ested the propriety of licensing them. 
Strype, mentioning the latter fact, declares, " that 
Queen Mary granted thirty-nine licence? of re- 
tainer 
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tainer during her reign, but Elizabeth only fifteen. 
Gardiner, the prelate, had two hundred retainers. 
The duke of Norfolk in the latter reign was al- 
lowed one hundred ; which the Queen never ex- 
ceeded ; and archbishop Parker had no more than 
' forty." 

" Before we dismiss the present subject," says 
Mr. Douce, " it will be necessary to observe, that 
the badge occurs in all the old representations of 
posts, or messengers. On the latter of these 
characters it may be seen in the fifty-second plate 
of Mr. Strutt's first volume of the " Dress and 
Habits of the People of England," where, as in 
the most antient instances, the badge is affixed to 
the girdle: but it is often seen on the shoulder, 
and even on the hat, or cap. 

" These figures extend as fer back as the thir- 
teenth century, and many old Gferman engravings 
exhibit both the characters with a badge, that has 
sometimes the device, or arms of the town, to 
which the post belongs. He has generally a spear 
in his hand, not only for personal security, but 
for repelling any nuisance that might inteiTupt 
his progress. 

" Among ou^seIves the remains of the antient 
badge are stiil preserved in the dresses of porters, 
firemen, and watermen, and, perhaps, in the 
shoulder-knots of footmen. The blue Coat and 
badge still remain with the parish asd hospital 
boys." 

Henry 
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He^iy IV. obtained the crown pf England by 

Tpe^n^ ^hich at: opee 98t9blished his character as 
a|> t^rnhitioUB qian, who wopl4 suffer nothing to 
prevent th^ indulgence qf his favourite wishes ; a 
futye^f who s{iw his sovereign perish with famine 
that himself might profit by his death, could not 
make ^ gop4 kjng. He was envied and disliked, 
f^pd h^ t9 contend ^in^t plots ai)d insurrec- 
tio|i8 for Biore thap half of his reign : and that he 
at length subdued his numerous enemies, is a 
proof of the superior talents he jwssessed as a sol- 
dier and a politician' 

Jir. Henry has given a sketch of the manner of 
living between 1399 and 14S5, in his excellent 
" History of England," an analysis of which fol- 
lows. That gentleman, consulting various an- 
tient authorities, gives it as his opinion, " that 
the lower classes lived very wretchedly indeed." 
An(j this may have been the fact, in a certain de- 
gree; but it requires considerable faith in the 
infallibility of Pope Pius II. to believe his asser- 
tion, as iE^neas Silvias, *< that the inhabitants of 
4 populous village in Northumberland, where he 
lodged in 1437, had never seen either mine or 
wketU'brettd, and thiM: they expressed great sur- 
prise when they saw theip on his table." 

Many of the common people are stated to have 
died of hunger iq times of great scarcity ; and we 
cannot doubt the veracity of the statement, after 
Considering the excessive waste of food caused by 

the 
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the lavish entertainments of the Barons, and the 
high living of the Clergy. At the same time it 
would not be amiss to enquire where this pro- 
fiision was procured. Did they import their 
Wheat ; or was it produced in the country ? How 
were the materials of the glutton fnasses obtained ? 
" These Glutton Masses," says Dr. H. from Wil- 
kins's Concilia, torn. 3, p. 389, " were celebrated 
five times a year, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
in this manner : early in the morning the people 
of the parish assembled in the church, loaded 
with ample stores of' meats and drinks of all 
lands ; as soon as mass ended, the feast began, in 
which the Clergy and Laity engaged with equal 
ardour. 

" The church was turned into a tavern, and 1k- 
came a scene of excessive riot and intemperance. 
The priests and people of different parishes en" 
tered into formal contests, which of them should 
have the greatest Glutton Masses, i. e. which of 
them should devour the greatest quantity of meat 
and drink." 

We will now turn to the Household book of 
the earls of Northumberland, the very countj; 
where wheat, bread, and wine, never were seen 
by part of the inhabitants. An earl and coun- 
tess of the above family were in the habit of 
breakfasting on Sundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, in the holy fest of Lent, " on a 
loaf of bread, in trenchors, two ^umshett/l, a 
quart 
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quart of beer, a quart of wine, &c. &c." Now 
\ve all know that the manchet was a loaf of the 
finest white bread, weighing six ounces. This 
circumstance is sufficient atoue, to disprove what 
has been advanced by Silvius. Besides, the com- 
mon people must have secM wine; at least, when- 
ever the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was cele- 
brated. 

The same curious book contains convincing 
proofe, that the house of Percy entertained great 
numbers of their rich and noble friends, retainers, 
and vassals, at sumptuous feasts ; when the lord 
of the mansion presided, " at the head of his 
long, clumsy, oaken board," and his guests were 
seated, according to their gradations of rank, on 
each side upon long benches. " The table was 
loaded with capacious pewter dishes, filled with 
salted beef, mutton, and butcher's meat of all 
kinds, with venison, poultry, sea fowls, wild 
fowls, game, fish, &c, &c. dressed in diflTerent 
ways, according to the fashion of the times. The 
side-boards were plentifully furnished with ale, 
beer, and wines ; which were handed to the com- 
pany, when called for, in pewter and wooden 
cups, by the mareschals, grooms, yeomen, and 
waiters of the chamber, ranged in regular order." 

Surely the vassals who partook of these, and 
similar entertainments given by the rich in all 
parts of the country, made them familiar with 
white bread and wine, though they, perhap, did 

not 
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not often taste of' the latter; but they certainly 
assisted in raising and grinding the wheat for 
the former. The order and r^ularity preserved 
on these occasions, were strictly in unison with 
the ideas of decorum of the times ; and yet it 
may be imagined, that they rather resembled a 
farmer s ordinary, in a town remote from London, 
than the dinners of a modem Earl, or Baron : 
for, without descending to farther particulars, we 
are aware forks were not then invented. The 
refinement, however, was known, of decorating 
the table with pastry, in various figures ; which 
were labelled with witty remarks suited to the 
occasion of the feast, and hence they were called 
Suttleties. And though these were not to be 
eaten, three courses are mentioned to have been 
served; and the time occupied in drinking was 
usually three hours, from ten o'clock till one. 

" It was now become the custom in great (a- 
milies to have four meals a day-; viz. breakfasts, 
dinners, suppers, and liveries." They had their 
breakfast at seven, dinner at ten, supper at four, 
and the livery between eight and nine, in their 
chambers. The Household-book already quoted, 
mentions the latter to have consisted of bread, 
beer, and wine, spiced. The hours of the mid- 
dle ranks of life were more rational ; as they 
breakfasted at eight, dined at noon, and supped 
at six. 

The 
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The bumble dependant upon tbe smiles ami 
fevour of the great found an asylum in their 
houses, at this sera. Sir Hugh Linne, an an- 
tient soldier of great courage, is mentioned by 
Hayward, in his reign of Henry IV, as the ob- 
sequious but at the same time merry attendant of 
any nobleman who would give him admittance, 
which he repaid by whimsical observations, and 
jests upon men and things. The king, wavering 
between the danger of risking a contest with 
some of his nobles, and that of exciting fiirther 
presumption by remaining passive when they 
had recourse to arms, demanded of Sir Hugh, 
in a moment of pleasantry, " What he had best 
do ?" Sir Hugh swore, " Swownes and snails ! 
let us set upon them, and kill every man and 
mother's child: and so we shall make riddance 
of the bestjtiends you have in the realm" 

Intidelity in the marriage state was known in 
the reign of H«iry IV. ; one instance of which, 
on the side of the gentleman, was, as is too 
often the case, in high life. " Robert, duke of 
Ireland," says Sir John Hayward, in his history 
of the abov« monarch, " forsook the company 
1^ his lawful wife, whose mother Lady Isabel 
was daughter to King Edward the Third ; and, 
instead of her, he.took unto him a base Bohe- 
mian, a tavemer's daughter." Henry did not 
notice this misconduct of the Duke, perhaps 
throng 
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through the -confusion then prevailing in the 
state, and as considenng inBdelity eclipsed by 
many greater vices in the party. 

The Duke of Gloucester, the lady's uncle, 
thought otherwise ; and, acting upon a manly 
principle of justice, sei?ed every opportunity to 
punish the offender, and excite remorse. The 
effect of this rupture is not within the limits of 
my work ; I shall therefore only add, the conduct 
of the latter was as base and deceitful, as his 
antagonist's was generous. 

It is impossible to review these distant periods 
of our history without emotions of abhorrence at 
the incessant waste of life caused by foreign en- 
terprise and domestic contentions. At one time 
we find thousands assembled to prosecute a sense- 
less and fruitless crusade, at another to invade 
France or Scotland ; and, finally, we see them 
arrayed to support persons in their pretensions to 
the crown, each of which was founded in present 
or past usurpation. On all these occasions the 
multitude were compelled to obey the call of 
their lords ; but it is past our comprehension to 
imagine what could have induced ttie higher 
classes to offer themselves as victims to ambi- 
tion, with such eager avidity ; and particularly 
for monarchs of the characters of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. — the former weak and imbecile, and 
altogether unlit for % king, and the latter a cruel, 
debauched, tyrant. 

Thi» 
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lliis fact plainly demonstrates that a martial 
species of manners descended through eyery gei- 
neration of Englishmen, down to the era wheii 
our domestic contests were confined to the syste- 
matic resistance of oppression. 

Many of the nobles, of the highest rank and 
opulence, lived with great splendour; and their 
hospitality to knights and gentlemen, the 
younger brothers of large families, attached 
them to their patrons by the double ties of gra- 
titude and interest. ITius powerful persons se- 
cured tlieir services, and, by appointing them to 
household offices, exhibited a degree of splen- 
dour not to be attained through mere mercenaries. 
This circumstance will, therefore, account in a 
great degree for the numbers of people of condi- 
tion found extended upon the iield of battle 
when tlie nation divided on political afiairs. 

Tlie ferocious animosity of the contending par- 
ties, when opposed to each other on these occa- 
sions, has no example in modern warfare. The 
mode of fighting greatly contributed to this end ; 
and, added to the constant succession of appeals 
to arms, made each individual little better than a 
murderer. Were we to read our antient histo- 
rians solely with a view to collect instances of 
battles when no quarter was granted or received, 
and examples of brutal courage, the 'retrospect 
would aiFord an unpleasant conviction, that 
almost two-thirds of bur male population 
throughout 
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throaghout several ages have perished by the 
sword. 

Besides, this savage and sanguinary state of 
the country produced the hateful custom of 
killing prisoners, through revenge. The same 
motives actuated relatives, and assassinations con- 
sequently became too frequent. And even Kings, 
and the most eminent of the nobility, equally in- 
flicted and su^red from the universal indulgence 
of that execrable passion ; which may also be 
supposed to have infiuenced those ladies, after the 
loss of their husbands, sons, or parents, who took 
the field, and exerted all their strength and spirit 
against their enemies, between the years 1400 and 
1500. 

The enquiry when the English began to use 
expletives and imprecations in their intercourse 
with each other, would prove extremely disgust- 
ing; that they have distinguished us for many 
centuries, we have the concurring testimonies of 
several authors. 

*' The English," says T)r. Henry, " were re- 
markable in this period (between 1399 and 1485) 
among the nations of Europe, for the absurd and 
impious practice of prophane swearing, in con- 
versation. The Count of Luxemburg, accompa- 
nied by the eafls of Warwick and Stafford, vi- 
sited the Maid of Orleans in her prison at Rouen, 
yvhere she was chained to the. floor, and loaded 
>rith irons ; the Count, who had sold her to the 
English, 
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English, pretended that he had come to treat 
with her about her ranBom. 

" Viewing him with just resentment and dis- 
dain, she cried. Begone ! you have neither the 
power to ransom me. Then, turning her eye* 
towards the two earls, she said, I know that you 
English are determined to put me to death, and 
imagine that after I am dead, you will conquer 
France. But though there were an 100,000 G— 
Dam'mees more in France than there are, they 
will never conquer that kingdom. So early had 
the English got this odious nick-name by their 
too frequent use of that horrid imprecstion." 

A contemporary historian, who had frequently 
conversed with Henry VI. mentions it as a very 
remarkable and extraordinary peculiarity in the 
character of that prince, " that he did not swear 
in common conversation ; but reproved his mim»- 
ters and officers of state when he heard them 
swearing." 

Caxton speaks thus of the manners of the 
youth in his time : " I see that the children that 
be bom in London increase and profit, not hke 
their fathers and elders, but, for most part, after, 
that they be come to their perfect years o^ dis- 
cretion, and ripeness of age, how well that their 
fethers have left to them great quantities of goodi, 
yet scarcely among ten, two thrive, 

" O blessed Lord ! when I remember this, I 

^m all abashed : 1 cannot ju*^ the cause : birt 

fairer, 
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feirerj nor wiser, nor better-spoken children in 
their youth, be no where than there be in Lon- 
don. But at their full ripening, there is no car- 
nal * nor good corn found, but chaff for the most 
part." 

The irregularities committed by Henry V. 
while Prince of Wales were, to all appearsmce 
and probability, the result of » vicious disposition, 
rendered still more so by the ample means of in- 
dulgence he possessed. Gloomy, therefore, 
seemed the prospect his subjects had before 
them ; but that gloom was in a considerable de- 
gree dispelled by the manly and considerate man - 
ner in which he endured the disgrace it procured 
him, from a strict and impartial administration 
of the laws of the realm by an intrepid judge, hi» 
courage in the field, his banishment of all the 
' loose companions who surrounded him during 
his thoughtless hours ; and fmally, he confirmed 
their hopes by the appointment of grave and ex- 
perienced persons to all places of dignity and im- 
portance. 

Nature had formed this monarch in her moat 
happy moments ; and, besides endowing him 
with tlie graces of featm-e and form, gare him. 
sagacity, courage, prudence, and other virtues, 
which made him invincible in the field, gnat, in 
^he cabinet, and, above all, conspicuons in the 
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ea^rcise of the duties of husband, father, and 
friend. 

It may not be amiss to mention some particu- 
lars relating to the battle of Agincourt, in the 
reign of Henry V. as they will serve to shew the 
coar^ and address of the British nation at that 
time. Which qualities have since existed in fiiU 
effect, though the mode of 'fighting has caused 
their exercise to be far more limited than when 
the English carried their victorious arms into the 
heart of France. Some degree of rashness had 
led the brave Henry into difficulties which re- 
qnired the utmost exertions of his talents to ex- 
tricate himself from. 

Without entering into particulars, it may be 
sufficient to say that disorders, incident to their 
situation, had reduced the English army to ten 
thousand men ; many of whom were either se- 
riously indisposed, or convalescents. With tliis 
very inadequate force, he found himself com- 
pelled to contend against at least one hundred 
thousand ; exclusive of a deprivation of all kinds 
of supplies, except such as they could obtain at 
the point of the sword, or induce the people to 
bring, tempted by liberal prices. 

The king, thus circumstanced, commenced a 
retreat ; which he conducted in so politic a man- 
ner that it did not in the most distant degree 
resemble a flight. He led his men gradually for-r 
ward, partaking with them in all theif hardships 
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and deprivations ; and conversed with the com- 
monsoldiersinfamiliarandcheerful terms. They 
at length reached the Somme, but found that the 
enemy had rendered the ford impassable, by driv- 
ing stakes into the bottom of the river, and 
stationed themselves in great force on the opposite 
bank. Disappointed, but not dismayed, Henry 
advanced along the river till he found a pass near 
Bethencourt, where having crossed, he reached 
Agincourt on the 24th of October, 1415' 

The French army had information of Henry's 
route, and met him at the village just mentioned. 
The latter immediately reconnoitcred their posi- 
tion, and was convinced he could proceed no far- 
ther without risking a battle. Favoured by a clear 
,nioon-Iight, he collected his most experienced 
officers, and made choice of the ground which he 
thought best calculated to render the numbers of 
the enemy disadvantageous to themselves. He 
.then returned to his quarters, and the night was 
passed in perfect quiet, and in'mutual encourage- 
ment to meet the dangers of the following morn- 
ing, with a determination to conquer or perish. 
In a single instance,the brave Monarch heard one 
of his nobles wish a part of the knights and their 
vassals then in England idle were there to assist 
them; — "No," exclaimed the king, "I would 
not have one man more. If we are defeated, we 
are too many : if it should please God to give us 
' ' ' ' i the 
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fhe victory, as I trust he will, the smaller our 
number the greater our glory," 

The first operation of the 25th was to take 
the ground previously chosen, which immediately 
compelled the constable (d'Albert) to compress 
his men into so small a compass that they were 
literally nearly unable to move their arms. 
Henry, having thus contrived to force his oppo- 
nents into a front of only 13,000 men, placed a 
party of archers in ambush so as to flank their 
lines. He then dismissed his prisoners on their 
parole, sent his ba^age into the village of Agin- 
court in his rear, caused the whole of his front to 
be secured with pointed stakes driven into the 
ground to defend it from the approach of cavalry, 
and arranged his men behind them, each armed 
with bows and arrows, a battle axe, and sword. 

Seizing the dread interval when the two armies 
were thus opposed to each other in perfect silence, 
Henry rode in front of his troops, in the full 
majesty of his nature, in bright armour, and his 
helmet encircled by a crown of gold, set with rich 
jewels. As bis noble white charger pranced along 
the line he greeted the men ; told them the French 
had resolved to deprive each of their prisoners, 
made that day, of three fingers of their right 
hands; and added, he tliat distinguished himself 
should thenceforward be considered a gentleman, 
and entitled _to bear coat armour. 

Roused 
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Revised by tite spirited conduct of their sove-- 
reigu, the troops expressed the utmost eagerness 
for action; and actually almost stripped them- 
selves, that they might exert the full energy of 
tlieir bodies. The moment the chai^ sounded 
the front rank kneeledj and kissed the ground ; 
and rising, discharged a flight of arrows, which 
did great execution in the closed ranks of the 
French. The soldiers in ambush, also, did their 
part; and when all their arrows wei-e expended, 
the murderous contest of swords and battle axes 
commenced ; and the soldiers on both sides mix- 
ing, each fought man to man. 

The duke d'Alencon, with the line he com- 
manded, had vowed to take or kill our brave 
Henry, or meet with death at his hands. In 
three hours the defeat of the French was com- 
pleted. Far from being intemperate in his suc- 
cess, the sagacious hero of Agincourt saw the 
necessity of keeping his men together. He, 
therefore, directed them to make as many prisoners 
as they could, without advancing far beyond the 
field of battle; which they did to the amount of 
7000 barons, knights, and gentlemen ; amongst 
whom were the dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, 
and many other persons of high rank. The loss 
they sustained in killed consisted of the dukes of 
Bar, Brabant, and Alencon, the archbishop of 
Sens, 102 nobles, 1500 knights, and considerable 
numbers of soldiers. 

L 2 It 
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It-eeetns to have been agreed by ourhistoriansj 
that Henry VI. was altogether unfit for the ex- 
alted situation in which fortune had placed him. 
Weak in his intellects, and governed without the 
least attempt at resistance by his ambitious sub- 
jects, it is hy no means surprizing that th^ at 
length succeeded in depriving him of his. crourn. 
When he wa» thus reduced to their level,, he bore 
hb misfortunes wi^ meekness and patience ; and 
totally disarmed his successor of every wish tD 
take a life that had been passed temperat^, 
chastely, devoutly, and, in every reelect, conso- 
nant to the laws of morality. His subsequent 
treatment, therefore, marked by every base in- 
dignity, reflects but little credit on the feelings 
and manners of the age ; and prepares the mind 
for the murderous dose of his life in the Tower, 
after the return of Edward his rival to London, by 
the hands of the duke of Gloucester. 

It gives us pleasure to find instances of modesty 
of manners in the history of our characteristics. 
When a king appears sensible of any particular 
impropriety, and publicly notices it, we may 
safely suppose his courtiers take the hint, and 
their copyists in humbler life spread it. Thus a 
tashion is established in manners, as rapidly as in 
dress. 

Henry VI. celebrated for his modesty and 

chastity, once witnessed a masque intended for 

his amusement. The ladies who assisted in die 

performance 
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performance were rather wantonly dressed, exhi' 
biting part of their breasts and their hair loose 
on their necks. The king, though unmarried, 
immediately rose, and left the apartment ; ex- 
claiming, " Fie, fie, forsooth you are much to 
blame." 

The year 1450 introduced a repetition of the 
uncommon scenes presented by Tyler's insurrec- 
tion. The new hero, who was to convince us lit- 
tle alteration had taken place in the wishes and 
conduct of the people, assumed the name of John 
Mortimer, hut his real one was John Cade ; and 
his followers gave him that of John Amend~all, 
from his professing to restore their rights, and re- 
form every abuse in- the state. It has never 
been clearly ascertained whether ambitious 'per- 
toas of high rank prompted this insurrection, or 
whether it proceeded from the daring spirit of 
Cade. 

BUckheath was once moie the ren,dezvout of 
the bommons of Kent, who from thence petitioned 
the king, in respectful terms, to adopt the coun- 
sels of the dukes of York, Buckingham, Norfolk, 
and Exeter, and the other well-disposed nbhles 
of the realm, to redress several grievances, and 
punish those who had not only lost the foreign 
dominions of the crown, but oppressed the in- 
habitants of England. Many of the persons pro- 
scribed by this address belonged to the privy 
council ; consequently it was determined, instead 

of 
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of compljnng with it, to disperse the malcontents 
by force ; which metiiod utterlv failing, Cade re- 
turned to his quarters at Bliickheath ; where the 
Government thought it advisable to enter into a 
■ .negotiation with him, and deputed the archbishop 
of Canterbury and tlie duke of Buckingham for 
this purpose. 

Cade treated the commissioners with great re- 
spect; but refused to retinquisli his formidable 
position, unless Iiis requisitions were complied 
with. The Court, doubtful of the loyalty of the 
army, retired from London, after sending lord 
treasurer Say and Seale to the Tower, as an act of 
deference to the insurgents; wIiq, thus encouraged, 
entered the city, and immediately executed the 
lord just mentioned, and his son-in-law, Cromer, 
sheriff of Kent. Elated by this success, and 
prompted by Cade, they soon began to plunder 
in every direction ; which exciting the resentment 
of the wealthy citizens, they fairly beat them out 
of London. At this critical moment the two 
archbishops, then in the Tower, issued a pardon 
to all those who retired to tlieir homes. Thou- 
sands instantly accepted it, and left Cade a fugi- 
tive for his life ; which he lost in a very short 
time at Heathfield, in Sussex, where he had corir 
cealed himself in a garden. 

Edward IV. was an instance of the horrid con- 
sequences attending vice. When, he commenced 
his reign, hiu subjects admired the beauty of his 
person 
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person and features, improved by the vivacity and 
activity of youth ; but, before he had attained 
his forty-first year, they beheld him with disgust, 
the bloated victim of intemperance. 

This monarch has been celebrated for his tena- 
cious memory; yet his oaths and promises often 
escaped his recollection. His military talents were 
great, and successful ; but he fouglit domestic 
enemies : and all the blood that flowed in his 
quarrels was that of Englishmen ; and, true to 
his ambitious character, he added cruelty to usur- 
pation ; and sent numbers to the scaffold, through 
motives of revenge; one of whom was his own 
brother, the duke of Clarence. 

Amongst the various methods adopted by the 
early friends of morality to discountenance and 
punish vice,wasthecustom of compelling offenders 
to perform penance. This was done in various 
ways ; but most publicly, by com2>elling the party 
to walk at a solemn pace through the body of a 
church, dressed in white, and bearing a lighted 
taper. 

History, perhaps, doth not afford another in- 
stance of penance more impressive than that of 
Jane Shore, the beautiful mistress of Edward the 
Fourth, and afterwards of the lord Hastings. 
Jane was the daughter of respectable and worthy 
parents, and a native of London ; where she mar- 
ried Master Shore, at rather an early period of 
]ife, and without feeling for him tliat degi-ee of 
affection 
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itflfection necessary to secure her fidelity. That ' 
unfortunately situated, the king saw, admired, 
ahd seduced her. Shore, disdaining to share a' 
wife even with a monarch, resigned all pretension's 
to her person ; and the lady immediately became 
ihe admiration of the day — the infatuated mis- 
tress, not the virtuous wife. 

" Proper she was, and fair," says Sir Thomas 
More; "nothing in her body that y6u could 
have changed, but if you would have wished hef 
somewhat higher. This say they that knew he*" 
in her youth. Some said and judged that she 
had been well favoured, and some judged the 
contrary ; whose judgement seemeth like as men 
guess the beauty of one long before departed, by 
a shape taken out of a charnel-house ; and thia 
judgement was in the time of king Henry VIII. 
(in the eighteenth year of whose feigri she died) 
when she had nothing but a rivelled skin and 
tone." 

The extreine sUavity of manners, the benevo- 
lence, the wit, and generosity of the unhappy 
Jane, rendered her an object of commtseration to 
the congregation at St, Paul's, when she was con- 
demned to do penance for her sins, by order oF 
the bishop of London, at the command of the 
duke of Gloucester, who pursued her, as the 
mistress of Hastings, with unrelenting and un- 
manly hatred. " He caused her,'' says Sir Tho- 
mas, " to go before a cross, one Sunday, at pro- 
cession, 
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e£isioh,~ wiib a tapef in her hkad: hx ^4 whUi^ 
she went in countenance and pao§ demiHe aii 
*oVnanIy ; ani sflb^t she y/zs, out df all array, 
saVriig hei^ kirtlfe ofly, yet went she ^o feJr arta 
lovely, namely, when tfie wondtrin^ 6f ihH 
j)ieopIe cast a comely red in he^ cHieltS (of i\i€ 
which bfefore she had ^osf rtiiss), thit \iet gffesrf 
(harne won her mtich praise amtih^t thostfe thdf 
were more amorous of her" body thafi curtous tif 
her sOul ; and rhany g-ooct folk fhiit htit^A htrf 
liring; and were glad tti kee sth Corrtefed, yef 
pitied they more her penkrrce than rejoiced a4 
it ; when thfey considered, that tJie Protect6f did 
It hiorfe of a cori-npt intent thdn any ♦ifttioiis af- 
ftctioti." 

From these anecdotfea of Jane Shore, aftd hef 
penance, it will be perceived, that one cuBtorrii 
tibi very honourable to thoSe who exercised it; 
Was in fall vigour-^that of keeping riiisiress^. 
The king thought himself entitled pefhapi t6 
greater indulgence, in this particular, than hU sob- 
jects : he therefore had three. 

Edward was in the habit 6f ^yihg he pbs^ 
sessed three concnbihes, Who had each ^eii* [Pecu- 
liar qualities. Shorfe was the merriest ; anotlief 
the wisest ; and the third the mbst pious harlot iii 
the realm, who could not be prevailed upon to 
leave the church for any enticement beyond ih* 
king's wishfes. llie ladies he allilded to, being of 
more 
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more importance in life than Shore, were there- 
fore nameless. 

If we admit as founded in fact all. that has 
been said, of Richard III. as a base and artful 
usurper, tyrant, and murderer, we must blush 
at being of his species. It seems extremely pro- 
bable that he possessed strong natural abilities, ' 
which, had they been governed by a liberal and 
manly spirit, might have rendered him an honour 
to the nobility. Under those circumstances, he 
would not have aspired to the throne. The very- 
knowledge that he did possess it, fixes his charac- 
ter for infamy, beyond any historic doubts. 

The custom of taking Sanctuary was confined 
within bounds in Ixtndon ; as the abbey of St. 
Peter's, Westminster, and St. Martin's-le-grand, 
were the only places allowed that privilege, which 
seems to have been coeval with the foundation of 
the former. Amongst the virtuous who fled there 
for refuge, was the widow of Edward IV. with 
her son, the duke of York. This step greatly 
embarrassed the duke of Gloucester and his 
friends ; who were at a loss how to capture them, 
without violating the rights of the church — a 
measure then too dangerous even for a vindic- 
tive, artful, and cruel usurper. In relating the 
particulars .of this event. Sir Thomas More, in 
his life of Edward the Fifth, gives several circum- 
stances which occurred in the council explanatory' 
of the Sanctuary, 

The 
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The archbishop of Canterbury mentioned tlie 
antiquity of the. custom; and the fact that not 
one king, who had borne the sceptre of Eng- 
land, had ever attempted to interfere with it : so 
well convinced they were of its importance in 
preserving the lives of the innocent. He there- 
fore recommended persuasives only to accomplish 
their wishes. 

The duke of Buckingham insinuated, that tl^e 
Sanctuary would be considered as a very trifling 
obstacle by the people, were they disposed to de- 
mand the queen ; which lie hypocritically depre- 
cated, though he Gould not help thinking good 
men might less value its privileges, without com- 
mitting a serious offence against religion ; not 
that he would, by any means, interfere with so 
venerable an institution: yet he would, without 
scruple, oppose a similar were it now first intro- 
duced. He admitted it was a deed of piety, 
that men deprived of their property by ship- 
wreck, and other means, should have a place of 
refuge from the malice of their creditors. Besides, 
he acknowledged there were advantages attend- 
ing it, when civil contentions forced the partizans 
of either side to take asylum from the terrors of 
the axe. But, instead of this commendable use 
of the Sanctuarj', it was known to abound with 
thieves and murderers. " Now, look," said the 
duke, " how few Sanctuary-men there be whom 
necessity or misfortune compelled to go thither: 

and 
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and then see^ on the other side, what a sort there 
be commonly therein, of such whom wilful dn- 
thriftiness hath brought to nought ; what a rabble 
of thieves, murderers, and malicious heinous trai- 
t6rs be, and that in two places especially, the one 
at the elbow of the city, and the other in the very 
bowels. I dare well avow it, if you weigh the 
good that they do with the hurt that cometh of 
them, ye shall find it much better to lose both 
than to have both. 

" And this I say, although they were not abused 
as they now be, and so long have been, that I 
fear me ever they will be, while men be afrud 
to set their hands to the amendment ; asthough 
God and St. Peter were the patrons of ungra- 
cious living. 

"Now, unthrifts riot and run in debt upon 
boldness of these plains ; yea, and rich men run 
thither with poor men's goods ; where they build, 
there they spend, and bid their creditors go whis- 
tle. Men's wives run thither with their husbanda* 
plate, and say they dare not abide with their 
husbands for beating. Thieves bring thither 
stolen goods, and live thereon : there devise they 
new robberies nightly ; and steal out, and rob, 
rive, and kill men ; and come again into those 
places, as though those places gave them not only 
a safeguard for the harm that they have done, 
but a licence also to do more mischief." 

It 
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It has been justly observed, diat Henry VO. 
ci^lained much 4if his <diaracter by the resented 
uid haugbty planner in -which he seduded him- 
self from the view of the Londoners, by entering 
that city in a Utter, after the battle of Bosworth 
field. A man, who on such an occasion coi^ 
disttppoint the curiosity, and check the rising 
loyal^ of his people, must bave been defective 
in ,the best qualities oi the bead and heart ; and, 
-in confirmation of this position, we find the bis- 
tc^ of -his^reign afibrds reason to conclude, he -waa 
'&riroma kind husband, incapable of frioidship, 
and, towards the latter part c^ his life, exceed- 
ii^ly superstitious. Many of the public ^cts of 
his reign are praised by our historians. .Others 
are less 'honourable, particularly those towards the 
House of York, and the means by whioh he col- 
lected greater sums than any preceding monudi 
had obtained from the people. 

The pride of office, the pride of station, and 
-the pride of riches, prevailed at this p^od quite 
as much as at present. The person erect ; the 
eye disdainfully .averted ; the measured step; and 
■the disinclination to return the salutations of the 
humble (obientable in the really noble, and the 
recently devated), did not escape the keen inspec- 
tion of the-satirist. 

"Mow often have ;I heard people say," re- 
marks Elyot, in his * .Govemour,' *' when men 
in^reat.a^Cffity baye passed by, withfflit jn«icing 
gentill 
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geotill countenance to those which have done to 
. them reverence, ' This man weeneth with a look ■ 
to subdue all the world I' Nay, nay, men's hearts 
be free, and will love whom they list. And 
thereto all the other do concent in a murmur as it 
were of bees. When a nobleman passeth by, 
shewing to men a gentill and familiar visage, it 
is a world to behold how people taketh comfort; 
how the blood in tlieir visage quickeneth ; how 
their flesh stirreth, and liearts leap for gladness. 
Then they all speak as it were in an harmony. 
The one sayeth, ' Who, beholding' this man's 
most gentill countenance, will not, with all his 
heart, love him ?"' Another saith, ' He is no man ; 
but an angel. See how he rejoiceth all men that 
behold him !' Finally, all do grant, that he is 
worthy all honour that may be given or wished 
him." 

Caidinal Wolsey, who lived at this precise pe- 
riod, was an example of the first character drawn 
by Elyot. His gentleman usher and faithful at- 
tendant, to the last moment of his existence, pub- 
lished a narrative of the life of this proud pre- 
late ; — a man who had " more regard to the honour 
of his person than to liis spiritual function; 
wherein he should have expressed more meek- 
ness and humility. For pride and ambition are 
both linked together ; and ambition is like choler ; 
which is an humour that makes men active, 
earnest, and full of alacrity, and stirring, ifit.be 

not 
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not stopped or hindered in its course. But'ifit 
be stopped, and cannot Have its way, it becometh 
adust, and thereby maUgn and venomous. 

" So ambitious and prood men, if tliey find 
the way open for their rising and advancement, 
and still get forwards, thfey are rather busy that! 
dangerous : but if they be checked in their desires, 
they become secretly discontent, and look upon 
men and matters with an evij eye ; and are best 
pleased when things go backwards. ■ But I forliear 
to speak any further," 

Thus wrote the servant of the Cardinal ; whom 
we will now introduce on his way to Westmin- 
ster, in all the pride of office ; and, conscious of 
bis importance, exciting in the breast of the spec- 
tators the sentiment — " This man weeneth with 
a look to subdue all the world." 

When the Cardinal first issued from his privy 
chamber in Term, he generallylieard two masses 
in his chapel. Returning there, he enquired of 
"his attendapts whether themselves were ready, 
and had jirepared the waiting and presence cham- 
bers. About eight o'clock, he again left his pri- 
vate apartment, in the cardinal's habit of crimson 
taffata or crimson satin^ with a scarlet pillion, and 
a tippet of sable round his neck ; bearing in his 
hand, as Was his constant practice on these occa- 
sions, an orange deprived of its contents, and fill^ 
"with a sponge impregnated with vinegar, &c. to 
preserve 
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jtraserjie hm fiam in^cf^n, yrk^ passing through 
tiie crowds ills splei^dpur or office attracted. 

A lord, or jjersqij of eminence, bore l^e hat ; 
fltd aoftt^w the gfCfA seal before hun- He then 
entered) the i^^uce-chamber ; where his two 
croj^ses were in j^vs^J^ing, fpd ^ numerous leyee qf 
no^lei^en. jjhe gentlemen up^s exclainied, 
•',Qn ^mapters before, ^nd mi^ke room for my 
Jowl !" — >yho descendje^ into the haU, pgecede^ 
4iy a se^eant at arms with & silver mace, and two 
gentlemen with silver plates ; iiis muje, covered 
with .crimson yelvet, j^ted lor lilm at the door 
i^^pjdaqe; and, being mounted, he follovve^ 
qhis,-t;w<> crpss^sand.two pillars, .carried byj^er5on3 
.fui horseback, and iv^s,l^imself surrounded by four 
jfooti^qn ariTjed with pole->aAe8^ and a considerable 
number of gentlemen of vf^rious ranks. 

-Yfiy'^vi^f^ctsare related in our antient authors 
■.which enaUe us to comprehend the manners an^ 
^ifs^es of private life. On the other h.aiid, they 
are diffuse npon the most trivial circumstances 
.relating to the powerful. Some traits should be 
.^f^en to itipstrate the, customs of the latter ; anfl 
(theljfe of W<(l!ey.will furnish a cuHqus instance 
,pf a sul^ect emulating ^ne of tl^ mp^t dreafi 
pfnvereigns England has known. 

■Wolsey being raised to the, digi}i^ pf cardinal* 

in add'tfion to his archbishopric and ch^"*^*'^- 

.ihip, fek himself superior to all spiriti^l c<^- 

troul ; 
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troul ; and, as has already been said, passed frotlt 
place to place in all the pomp allowed by the Ro- 
mish church. Indeed such was his ambition in 
this particular, that he selected two of the tallest 
priests in the kingdom to bear his crosses before 
him. His household consisted of a steward, who 
- was in priest's orders, a treasurer, who had the 
honour of knighthood, a comptroller, an esquire, 
a confessor, a doctor in divinity, three marshals, 
three ushers of the hall, two almoners, and a 
number of grooms. 

The officers of his hall-kitchen were two clerks, 
a clerk comptroller, a surveyor of the dresser, a 
clerk of the spicery, two cooks, their assistants 
and children amounting to twelve individuals, 
four scullions, two yeomen of the pastry, and 
two paste layers. 

The master cook, who presided in the kitchen, 
wore a superb dress of velvet or satin, and was 
decorated with a chain of gold. He had six 
as^stants, and two deputies. 

The larder had a yeoman and a groom. Ths 
scullery and buttery an equal number of persons 
each ; the ewiy the same ; the cellar three yeo- 
men and three pages ; the chandery two yeom«i, 
and the waifeiy two. 

The wardi-obe of beds was superintended by a 
master, with twenty assistants-: the landry, a 
yeoman, a groom, and thirteen pages, two yeo- 
men surveyors, and a groom surveyor. In the 
M bake- 
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bake-house were two yeomen and grooms; in 
the wood-yard one and a groom ; in the bam one 
yeomaii. Two porters, two yeomen, and two 
grooms waited at his gates. 

His barge had a yeoman ; and for the care of 
his horses there was a master, a clerk of the 
stables, a yeoman, a yeoman of the stirrup, a 
farrier, a malt tour, and sixteen grooms, '* eveiy 
one of them keeping four geldings" 

For the pi]r|xises of state he had two cross and 
two pillar bearers, for his great chamber ; and 
the privy chamber was under the direction of 
a chamberlain, a vice-chamberlain, and two 
gentlemen ushers. Six gentlemen waiters, and 
twelve others, were added to ten lords, who did 
not think themselves dishonoured by attending 
the movements of the arrogant Cardinal ; each of 
those had two or three footmen, and the earl of 
Derby was followed by five. 

At meals he had gentlemen carvers find cup- 
bearers ; " and of the privy chamber, forty per- 
sons" exclusive of six yeomen ushers, and eight 
grooms of his chamber, twelve doctors of divi- 
nity, a clerk of the closet, two secretaries, and 
two clerks of his signet, besides four learned 
counsel. 

The attendants of his temporal office were a 

riding clerk, a clerk of the crown, of the hanaper, 

and a chafer, and them of the cheque, and four 

running footmen, richly habited. A herald, and 

Serjeant 
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Serjeant at arms, a physician, an apothecary, (ouf 
minstrels, a keeper of the- tents, an armourer, 
an instructor of his wardrobe, a keeper of his 
chamber, a survej'or of York, and a clerk of the 
green cloth. 

The chapel of this establishment was most ho- 
nourably appointed ; and the ornaments of it 
were extremely grand and expensive. The .ser- 
vice was performed by a dean, a man of emi- 
nence, a sub-dean, a repeater of the choir, a 
gospeller, an epistler, of the singing priests, and 
a master of the children. The vestry had a yeo-r 
man and two grooms. The gentleman who gives 
the substance of the above account, declares, that 
he had seen in procession about the hall, forty- 
> four rich cosses of one set, besides the superb 
candlesticks, and other necessary ornaments; and 
that the number of persons on the ** Cheyne 
Roll" of the household was eight hundred. 

Having thus presented the reader with a sketch 
of the princely magnificence of Wolsey, I shall 
exhibit him in all Iiis glory in the presence of 
his master, from the same authority. Henry, ' 
fond of luxurious living, seems to have had no 
objection to partake of the good things the policy 
and the pride of his servattt provided for his gra- 
tification ; as, on his receiving the honour of a 
visit, every engine was employed to procure the 
best of viands, the most beautiful female dan- 
cers, and the most experienced comedians, 
u 3 ' masquers. 
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masquers, or mummers, to entertain him with 
scenic exhibitions, while his ears were reeled 
with instrumental and vocal music. 

The gentleman to whom we are indebted for 
these particulars asserts, he has seen the King 
visit the cardinal, with twelve attendants, masked, 
each habited as shepherds, but with garments of 
cloth of gold and silver wire, besides drummers, 
and others in satin, also masqued. The cardi- 
nal, who expected the monarch, had invited a 
considerable number of courtiers ; and, that they 
"might be completely taken by. surprise, he re- 
ceived them in his presence-chamber ; where, 
seating himself under his canopy of state before 
a table appropriated to him only, he had them 
arranged, according to precedence, ladies and 
gentlemen alternately. 

When the whole party were fully intent upon 
the pleasures of the banquet, they were alarmed 
by the discharge of guns. Wolsey, affecting 
equal astonishment, deputed the lord chamber- 
lain to enquire into the cause ; ■who, returning 
from the banks of the Thames, declared certain 
noblemen had landed, and were, probably, am- 
bassadors from' the Continent. This officer was 
then directed to wait on the foreigners, and in- 
troduce them to the company ; in whose pre- 
sence, they at length arrived, under the flourish 
of drums and flutes, and attended by twenty 
torch-bearers. 

Thft 
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The king and his friends arranged themselves, 
in pairs before the cardinal ; and profound reve-. 
fences having passed, the lord chamberlain said, 
in the names of the former, they were ignorant 
of the English language ; but, having heard of 
the entertainment, they entreated permission to 
partake of it, and witness the subsequent festivi- 
ties. Permission was instantly granted. " Then 
went the masquers and first saluted all the dames, 
and then returned to the most worthiest, and 
there opened the great cup of gold filled with 
crowns, and other pieces to cast at." 

Thus, perusing all the gentlewomen, of some 
they won, and to some they lost. And, having 
viewed all the ladies, they returned to the car- 
dinal, with great reverence, pouring down all 
their gold, which was above two hundred crowns. 
" At all," quoth the cardinal, and, casting the 
die, he won it, " whereat was made great joy." 
The fortunate prelate, attentively examining his 
new guests, observed to the chamberlain, it ap- 
peared to him that one among them had a com- 
manding presence, which convinced him that 
gentleman had more pretensions to his seat than 
himself; and to whom he would willingly re- 
eign it. 

The strangers declared, through the medium of 

the officer, that there was indeed in their company 

one of sujjerior rank, who would disclose himself 

if the cardinal could point him out correctly. 

Wolsey, 
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Wolsey, presuming upon his knowledge of the 
king's figure, selected sir Edward Neville. " The 
king, seeing the cardinal so deceived in his choice, 
could not forbear laughing; but pulled down his 
vizor and sir Edward Neville's also, with such a 
pleasant countenance and cheer that all the noble 
estates desired his h'ghness to take his place: — 
to whom the king made answer, " that he would 
first go and shift him ;" and, thereupon, went 
into the cardinal's bed-chamber, where was a 
great fire prepared for him ; and there he new 
apparelled himself with rich and princely gar- 
ments. And in the king's absence the dishes of 
the banquet were clean taken away, and the ta- 
bles covered again with new and perfumed cloths* 
every man sitting still until the king's majesty, 
with his masquers, came in amongst th'em, every 
man new apparelled." 

The sequel of this luxurious festival was the 
introduction of two hundred covers of eatables ; 
on which the monarch and his vassals feasted to 
satiety, when they had recourse to dancing, which 
ccntinued till morning; an indefinite term of the 
author's, which may signify twelve o'clock, or six 
hours later. 

The fascinations of this and similar entertain- 
ments were extremely powerfiil. That they were 
imitated by the opulent, we have no reason to 
doubt ; who were again aped by those in mode- 
rate circumstances. Hence there is eveiy proba- 
bility 
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Inlity that splendid living, and luxurious fare, dia^ 
tinguished this reign. Before we bid adim to Wol- 
sey, another proof shall be given of my suppo- 
sition being correctly founded^ in which many of 
our antient customs may be accurately traced. 
Wolsey had been sent to France, where he ne- 
gotiated a peace between the two nations ; he 
returned, and several men of rank came over to 
ratify it. Those were to be splendidly enter- 
' tained at the expence of . Government, and 
Hampton Court was the place selected for this 
purpose. 

The great waiting-chamber of that palace had 
rich hangings of cloth of arras ; and others were 
adorned in a similar manner, according to the use 
intended to be made of them : in each were sta- 
tioned the best proportioned yeomen of the king's 
household. Tables were placed in them, and 
. cupboards filled with silver utensils. Plates of 
the same metal, suspended to the walls, highly 
polished, reflected the lights set before them ; 
and great fires of wood and coals blazed in the 
chimneys. The presence-chamber was still more 
superbly decorated with cloth of arras, and a ca- 
nopy of state ; under which a table n'as set in 
the midst of the apartment surrounded by six 
desks of plate, gilt with the finest gold, *' saving 
one pair of candlesticks of silver, and gilt, with 
lights in the same." 

The 
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The euplKiard, abounding widi nrase)^ vetsetft- 
and <ither articles of great value, was railed from 
the rest of the room ; and the walk had sJlvec 
gilt plates to reflect the numerous wax candles 
burning before them, Gentlemea waiters at- 
tended ; and officers were appointed to conduct 
the strangers to the su^^r prepared for thon^- 
accompanied by the sound of trumpets. " Serr 
vice came up in such abundance," aarfs Oar 
Mithority, " both costly, and fiill of devices, 
with such a pleasant noise of musick, that the 
Frenchmen (as it seemed) were wrapped. up in- a^ 
heavenly paradise. You must understand that 
my lord cardinal was not there all this wtule. 
But the French monsieurs were very merry wilftt. 
their rich fare, and curious cates and knacks. But 
before the second course my lord cardinal came 
in, booted and spurred, suddi-iily amongst them ^ 
at whose coming there was great joy, every maiv 
rising from his place, whom my lord cardinal 
caused ' to eit still, and keep their places ; aildy 
being in his riding apparel, called fdr his chairy 
and sat him down in the midst of the high table, 
and was there as merry and pleasant as ever I saw 
him in my Hfe. 

" Presently after came up the second course, 

which was above one hundred several devices, 

which were so good and costly that I think the 

Frenchmen never saw the hke. But the rarest 

curiosity 
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cimosity. of all the rest they all wondered at 
(which indeed was worthy of wonder) wemcatr<; 
ties, with im^es in the same, like. St. FaiU's; 
church for the model erf it. There wana beasfa^ 
birds, fowls, personages, most excellently qaad«»' 
some fighting with swords, some with gun^ 
others with cross bows, some dancing with la-' 
dies, some on horseback, with complete ajmoWv. 
justliog, with long and sharp spea^, and ma^y 
other strange devices,, which I caonott desccibe:;. 
amongst all, I noted there was a. cbestrbuudi. 
made of spice plate, with mentrf tl^es&Riei, actd' 
of good proportion." 

The cardinal observing, perhaps, that one. of 
the company p^ticularly noticed the latter unita- 
tion, made it a present to him ; at the same tivu). 
ordering that a case should be made for its. safe 
conveyance to France. He then drank of ypocrasn 
from a cup worth 500 marks, to the kiilg's 
health, and that of the king of Franca ; which; 
compliment was returned by the ambasfiaders. 

The gentleman usher adds further, that tjis 
cap went so "merrily about," many of the French- 
men were ted to their beds. Whether WoiUcy-> 
was conducted to his, is not mentioned. 

In reviewing this account of a royal entertaiH-^ 
ment in the time of Henry the E^hth, it ia 
worthy of remark that it was then the custoat 
to make representations of men, beasts, and 
things, in pastry ; which^ I apprehend., was sup.' 
posed 
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posed by many to be a modern invention, 
though this supposition is certainly unfounded. 
It seems extremely probable that it was but re- 

. cently introduced when the preceding account 
was written,, notwithstanding what has already 

. been said on the subject. The author of " the 
Life of Wolsey," speaks of the pastry as a sub- 
ject of wonder, " as a rare curiosity and worthy 
of wonder ;" and as of a spectacle '* Frenchmen 
never saw the like." From which latter circum- 
stance we may suppose the custom was not im- 
ported irom France ; where, indeed, the cardinal 
thought it worth his while to send part of it as a 
present. 

The union of the houses of York and Lancaster 
in the time of Henry VII. contributed greatly to 
ameliorate the situation of all ranks of society ; 
and the people must have seen with infinite sa- 
tisfaction, that their lives and property were not 
likely to be sacrificed by a ruinous civil war, in a 
contest between powerful families for the crown, 
at least for many years'. The total extinction of 
numbers of great persons and their relatives na- 
turally rendered vassalage less common; and as 
this description of tyranny ceased, so, in pro- 
portion, those people emigrated from place to 
place, and practised their different occupations to 
their own emolument. 

Before this period the monarch was surrounded 

by rivals, who greatly restricted his acts. But 

, when 
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when Henry VIII. ascended the throne, he soon 
found that he stood alone in power, with nobles 
generally inclined to promote his views, pro- 
vided they were rewarded for their services. He 
therefore devised means to exhibit the scaflFold to 
such who wished to oppose him ; and to make 
those perish on it who actually resisted his autho- 
rity. Contented with their new situation, the 
common classes of people viewed the acts of the 
Government with perfect composure; and, per- 
hap, with sufficient dread to produce the same 
effect. Tliis fact, however, is no great compli- 
ment to their patriotism and humanity, when we 
consider the unheard-of crimes of their tyrant : 
whose character may be included between the ex- 
tremes of baseness and cruelty. 

Heniy affected a high respect for the pro- 
fession of arms ; he assisted at tournaments, and 
they terminated with his reign. Himself and 
comtiers were, as has already been mentioned, 
richly habited. The watts of his palaces, and 
those of his nobles, were hung with rich tapestry 
and arras ; but we know little of their Rirniture 
beyond the beaufet; which always exhibited 
massy basins and covers, goblets, and candle- 
sticks. We may, therefore, imagine it to have 
been rude and clumsy, and confined to mere 
usefulness. The drawings extant of the beds of 
the rich invariably represent them nearly in the 
present form, as to height and curtains. Holin- 

shed 
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libed mendoiis, that the lower classes slept on 
straw pallettes or mats, and covered with a rug, 
while the head rested on a block of wood, instead 
of a pillow. At the same time, though churches 
and large mansions had their rich windows of 
painted glass, inferior houses were destitute even 
of common glass to admit the light. 

Could we believe all that has been said of the 
vices prevailing amongst the inferior, clergy an^ 
monks, moraUty would have incalculable obliga- 
tions to Henry VIII. ; but it is impossible to 
credit every interested tale of this monarch an^ 
^s commissioners, unless we are contented to for- 
get the amiable men and Women, neither mppk^ 
;aoF priests, who fell beneath the axe at the com- 
mand of the former ; and, above all, the avari- 
cious motives that led to the suppression of ab- 
^ys. Bad^as numbers of both priests and monks 
were, the good man cannot see Henry compelling 
ijiem to forfeit their oaths as to the pope's supre- 
macy, or be hanged and quartered before their 
QWn gates, without feeling the utmost abhorrence 
aX his conduct. Taken in a more enlai^;ed sense, 
p gradual suppression would have been a na- 
tional benefit. 

This Reformer had the prudence to extend bi$ 
views beyond his own immediate profit; if he 
suppressed monasteries to fill his Augmentation 
coffers, he wished the world to suppose, he 
banged criminals who had committed petty rob- 
beries 
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beries for the mere love of justice ; and we are 
indebted to HoHnshed for the information, that 
'ho less than 22,000 suffered in this way during 
his reign : a strong and melancholy proof of great 
prevailing depravity. 

Besides releasing the community from these 
depredators, Henry endeavoured to repress the 
licentiousness of his subjects by expelling loose 
women from the Stews in Southwarkj where 
laxity of manners and reprehensible custom had 
licensed their trade from the time of Henry II. 
Had purity of morals distinguished the king, and 
had he not divorced His wiVes for the charms of 
variety, perhaps the suppression of the stews might 
have operated in favour of virtue : but as things 
were, vice only became more guarded ; in this 
respect setting an example to Henry which he did 
not deign to follow. 

Perjury, it is said, flourished with uncon- 
trouled liberty in this reign, from the throne to 
the cottage, which is not to be wondered at when 
people were executed on gibbets for refusing to 
violate their religious oaths. It is, however, only 
justice to mention, that this crime descended 
from the preceding reign, when, according to 
Stow, Henry VII. openly encouraged it, in the 
prosecution of his own subjects. 

Much might be said under the head "of travel- 
ling from place to place on state mbfives, or 
those of mere amusement ; but the limits of my 
work 
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When our monarchs made a progress, as their 
journeys were, termed, the procession was mag- 
nificent, and the nobles and attendants very nu- 
merous; a circumstance that frequently injured 
the fortune of individuals visited on tliese occa- 
sions. Queen Elizabeth was one of the last of 
our sovereigns who continued this custoni ; and 
her propensity for it contributed to the discon- 
tinuance : for the courtiers of the time were, in 
some measure, compelled to become rivals to. 
each other in expence, and extravagant inven- 
tions to gratify the sated curiosity of this silly 
woman, and great queen. 

" Queen Elizabeth's Progresses," collected by 
Mr. Nichols, furnish many proofs of this asser- 
tion ; and shew her- gross vanity and love of flat- 
tery, in a very strong light indeed. Great Ba- 
rons, it may be supposed, followed the exaipiple 
of the monarch as nearly as possible ; and the 
citizens of London were conspicuous for their 
invention in splendid pageants, exhibited on alt 
public occasions, in the forming of which the 
heathen mythology was an endless source. As 
I .have greatly enlai^d on this subject in -my 
" History of London," I cannot do more at pre- 
sent than refer the reader to the pageants in ho- 
nour of^Henry VL and those exhibited on va- 
rious accounts by the Company of Ironmongers. 

The 
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The manners of the' people during the reign 
of Henry VIII. may in a great measure be col- 
lected from what has been already said ; but it 
may not be amiss to observe generally, that they 
must have much resembled that of die court, in 
many particulars. Henry, according to every 
original document nowr remaining, was most ex- 
travagantly profuse in his dress, and every luxu- 
rious indulgence ; and all the paintings of that 
time extant convince us, that jewelry and em- 
broideiy were in constant fashion. The luxury 
of the monarch, his admiration of the fair sex, 
his splendid entertainments and revels, were each 
imitated in gradations caused by difference of cir- 
cumstances. 

The public mind was evidently enervated by 
these means j and we consequently find a few vir- 
tuous men, al<me and unsupported, contendii^, 
till they fell to rise no more, against his nton- 
strous encroachments on morality. Compassion 
for female suffering seems not to have existed ; 
or the general voice would have been raised, 
Tvheo so many queens were sacrificed in suc- 
cession. Such were the royal ideas of gallantly 
and politeness to the fair, and such were the ac- 
commodating conduct and servility of the popu- 
lation, that die organs by which it speaks (the 
authors of die time) represent Henry and bis 
courtiers as equally polished and gallant. 

Despotic 
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Despotic power is never confined wholly to 
the throne. A courtier, compelled to bow wirfi 
implicit obedience and reverence before his sove- 
reign, returns to his family a complete tynmt, 
exacting the same degree of deference from his 
'BUbjects, as he involuntarily pays to his supe- 
rior, with few exceptions : therefore, behold the 
lord, seated in austere majesty, surrounded by his 
wife, his offepfing, and his vassals ; even his 
guests, though equals, acknowledge his domes- 
tic sway ; and all is restraint and embarrassment. 
It is useless to descend to more humble imitators, ' 
who might be traced almost to the dregs of so- 
ciety. Education was of little importance; to 
obey, was enough ; the enlai^ment of the mind 
must have caused rebellion. Children stood 
trembling and corrected before their parents ; 
and some faint traces may yet be found in the 
comitry, of the consort's subjection ; who de- 
■ clines seating herself, at her own table, till her 
lord has'dined. 

One of the first traces of emancipation from 
his hateful slavery, was the excellent work, 
" The ■ Governor ;" which I have made ample 
use of, and supersedes more minute particulars 
at present. 

The bondmen of England were gradually di- 
minished between the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Edward' VI. Indeed, with eur present ideas of 
liberty. 
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liberlyj ■ we ag% at a Iwf to icwi^hepd J»on our 
ancestors >20ttkjl have sp loog evtertfiined the 
odious oustooi'bf^vmtii^gt; or evt^ ^hat the alavfes 
Bubmitted, without actual rebellion. It ia grater 
fill, bowever, to reflect, that general humattity 
effected that which was neither enforced nor re- 
oommendeil hy the govwnment. 

Sir llioipte Smith, who flourished in the Ut- 
ter reign, raentiona, nn hi^ Treatise on the Kng+ 
lish Repvbliek, that viUans in grost^ or in oth^ 
words absolute slavee, were very limited in their 
number lit all tioies ; apd those whitch were en.* 
aexed to particular estates were almost all emaor 
cipnted. Bymer informs ue, thstf Henry VIII, 
prea^ated ivo of bis slaves and their fomiliea \ritU. 
their lifeeriy, in 1514. Whether the motive? he 
4«a^ed for so doing w6re'.sinGei:eIy stated^ may 
admit. of a: doubt, when.w* consider. tjb& wwinf 
partof <his public smd private acts. . 

Humour is certainly a strong trait in th« Eitg- 
lish character. Unfortunately, however, this part 
of ray Uboors must be in a great degree defleient. 
In the early age?, a thousand, sallies of whim m4 
pleastiAtry vi^ere enjoyed for the moment, and th^ 
irrecoverably Icet ; as it doe» not appear that maiiy 
of our antient authors have thought proper to prer 
«erve the nit th^ must have witnessed. 

Hodo^sdon leads us to suppose, 19. bi» life qf 

Sir Thomas More, that a wi(^ observation) V » 

good j^, was not dislike<l in th« I<^g9 Qf ^irai;d 

N the 
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the Fourth, even in th)i presence of a cardinal 
archbishop. ' Before More was sent to OxtWd for 
his eduction, his friends, placed hhn under the 
protection ofMortoni archbishop of Canterbury 
^nd Lord High ' Chancellor ; who often observed 
to the nobles at hie table, that the ytmth then 
waiting would make a marvellous man ; which 
ojBinion he formed from the wit and jested of the 
boy, wlio would, " in the Christmas time, sud- 
denly sometimes step in among the players^ and, 
never studying for the' matter, make a part of his 
own there presently amot^t them; ^hJch was 
so witty and full of jests, that be alone! ma^ the 
lodtera-on more sport than all the pilars bbside.'^ 

This disposition to innocent mirth attracted the 
small portion of human kinchie^? inherent in the 
bosom of'hi? master,- Henry Vlli. who aome^ 
times ncnted him at Chelsea ; where be was once 
observed walking withMofe, embracBighis rteck 
with his arm. Roper, the son-in-laW of More, 
delighted at this instance of kindneesi etingratu- 
lated him- on the subject. *' Son Roper," r^ied 
the chancellor, " I may tell thee, 1 have no cause 
to be proud of it; (or if my head- would wia 
liim- a^^tle in France, it would not fail to go 
off." • ■ . 

This inflexible and worthy chancellorof a worth- 

■less monarch, derived infinite honour from the 

very strong contrast his conduct afforded to that 

-of a tyrant. whose will was his only law, and 

whose 
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whose acts, were bne uninterrapted chain of wick'^ 
edness. Mr.Dauney, one of his sons-in-law, 
once observed to him,' in a playful way, that his 
iamily were far less indebted to him than were 
the very door-keepers of his predecessor Wolsey ; 
as he had provided for thetn during his chancel- 
lorship, in common with others better entitled 
to his iavours. Dauney continued saying, that 
as he had married his daughter, and faithfully 
waited on his pleasure, he deserved some reward'; 
particularly as he, as chancellor, was so easy of 
access, nothing could be procured by way of 
bribe for introductions : all which might -be ei- 
tremely commendable in him, but was far from 
being profitable to himself. 

" You say well, son," said Sir Thomas': '" I 
like well that you are of conscience so scrupu- 
lous ; but many other ways be there, son, that I 
may both do yourself good, and pleasui^ your 
friends also. For somethne may I by 'my word 
stand your friend in stead ; and sometimes may I 
by my letter help him. Or if he have & cause 
depending before me, at your request, I may heai- 
him before another. Or if his cause be not all 
the best, yet may I move the parties to fall to 
some reasonable end by arbitrament. Howbeit, 
son, this one thing I assure thee on my faith, that 
if the parties will at my hands call for justice,' then 
all were it my father (whom I love dearly) stood 
on the ope side, and the devil (whom I hate ex- 
it 9 treraely) 
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tmm^^) s^d on the other, his cause being good^ 
the devil should have right-" 

Oite of hip subsequent decisions gave a positive 
|>r<x>f tha^ he merely asserted the truth in the 
aifQVe 9pee<:h> Mr. Heron, who nuirried, on^ of 
Ifis daughters, was a party io a cause broiight be- 
^qre Sif T^iomas, which h^d few iiecqmpKnda- 
filff^s. .An arbitration was pressed, and rejected 
^y Hcxon; who presumed on the favour of' the 
ch^cellor. " He, in conclusion," says ,my au- 
■thori^, '* inade a flat decree against Ixim." 

The following conversation, between the ex- 
chancellor and his lady, occurred in the 'Xovf^ of 
London, wheEe be bad long been confin^. The 
reader will please to observe i\ was dame More'^ 
first visit to her consort in his afflicticoi. " What 
the good year, Master More," said she, " I njar- 
vel that you, th^ haive been ali^ays taken for so 
wise a man, will now fo play the fw\ as to lie 
here in this close filthy .prison, ^d be content 
thus to be shut yp atnoipg mice )tQd ^ts ; and too 
when you tpight be ajjroad at your liberty, and 
.with the fj^vQur arul good will both of the king 
and his council, if ye would but do as aJl the 
. ,lushop ^nd best le*rn^ of the realm have done ; 
And seeing yon have at Chelsea a right fjiir house, 
3[;o(ir library, your garden, your orchard, and all 
«;>ther necessaries so handsome about you ; where 
^onf. mighW m the company of me yQur wife, 
j'jOUf G^ihlpen« and hoijsel^ld, be meny : I muse- 
V , what 
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Wluit a G — 'a name you mAii h(!r« Aill thus 
fondly to tarry." , ■ " 

After he had avrhile quietly heard h^, ^il^ i 
very cheerful countenance, he awd iinto hefj 
"Good Mrs. Alice, tell liie on* thing." " What 
is thatP^ said she. " Is not thiti house & hi^h 
Heaven as mine own f" To wHdlft She (as itot 
libing these won^s) answered, aft^ her manh^> 
" "nllfie valUe, Tiliee vallie" *' How say you, 
Mrs. AlicCj"* said he ; *' is it ftot so ?^ '* Boft 
i)ea*, Aon />efw, man, will this giearnevfer be left?'* 
said she. " Well then, Mrs. Alice, if it be so, it 
is very well ; but, (of my part, i See ho great cause 
why I should much joy in my gay house, or of 
any thinjg; belonging thereunto, when if I should 
but seven years be buried under grouftd, and theh 
arise and come thither again, I should not fitil t6' 
find some therein that would bid me get out of 
doors, and tett me it were none of mine. What 
cause have I then to like such a house, aS would 
so soon forget his maater ? Again, telljne, Mrs. 
Alice, how long do you think we Wtay live and 
enjoy it ?" " Some twenty years," said she. 
" Truly," said Sir Thomas, " if you had said some 
thousand years, it had been somewhat ; and yet 
he were a very bad merchant, that would put 
himself in danger to lose eternity for a thousand 
years : how much the rather, if we ate not sure 
to enjoy it one day to an endT* 

We 
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We leam irom one of Latimer's sermons, 
preached in the reign of Edward VI. that, al- 
though the -stews or licensed brothels were sup- 
pressed, but httle prepress was made in the re- 
formation of morals. Never did the nation wit- 
ness greater licentiousness, than at the moment 
the prelate addressed the court. ^' I advertize 
you, in God's name, look to it," he observed. " I 

here say, there is now more in London, than 

ever there was on the Bank. Iliese be the news 
I have to tell you ; I fear they be true." His con- 
stant habit of conveying this description of news 
to the ears of the attentive king, procured the 
bishop many enemies, who called him a seditious 
fellow. But ip the preceding reign, he was ac- 
cused, in the king's presence, of the same crime^; 
and endured the terrific sound from Henry of — 
" What say you to that. Sir?" 

A man of less resolntipn and weaker nerves 
^puld have been lost : Latimer, kneeling, made 
him no immediate answer ; and, turning to' his 
accuser, demanded in wliat manner he should 
preach before his sovereign. At the same time, 
he put several other unanswerable questions to his 
abashed enemy, which completely disabled him 
from proceeding. Perceiving the advantage he 
had gained, Latimer expressed himself willing to 
resign an office he did not solicit ; but declared, 
if he still held it, be must dischai^ his duty, 
and speak as conscience dictated. 

He 
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He escaped without ev^en a, reprimand ; which, 
it is probable, was more than he hoped ; as his 
friends tald him, with tews ia their eyes, they, 
expected he would have passed tl^ fpUpwiDg night 
in the Tower. In the course of this sermoa-he 
termed his congregation braio^sick fools, hoddy 
peckes, doddy poules, and huddes : aiul surely 
he sometimes preached to such ; as wiU a{^peaf 
by the ensuing story related by. himself. 

" This same man, that laid sedition thus to my 
charge, was asked another time whether he were 
at the sermon at Paul's Cross ? He answered, that 
he was there: and being asked, what news there? 
, — Marry, quod he, wonderful news: we were 
there clean absolved ; my mule and all had full 
absolution. Ye may see by this that he was such 
a one that rode on a mule, and that he was a 
gentleman. Indeed his mule was wiser than he : 
for, I dare say, the mule never slandered the 
preacher. Oh, what an unhappy chance liad this 
mule, to carry such an ass upon his back I I was 
there at the sermon myself. On the end of hi? 
sermon, he gave a general absolution; and, aa for 
as I remember, these, or such other like words, 
but at the least I am sure this was his meaning-*- 
" as many as do acknowledge yourselves tq be 
sinpers, and confess the same, and stand not in 
defence of it, and heartily abhor it, and will be- 
lieye in the fleath of Christ, and be conformable 
thereuiltOj Ego absolvo vos^ quod he, How say- 

eth 
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eth this gentl^an his mule was absolved ? The 
pr^cher absolvM but such as were «ony, and did 
Tepttot. Belifce then she die! repent hei' stambling, 
Iris mule was wiser than he a |;reat deal." 

■ It must be acknowledged that the prelates of 
antierrt timfts frequeritly ventured to give their 
sorerei^s very bold advice ; and, indeed, spared 
them not Latimer, in preaching before Edwu^ 
VI. 1549, mentioned to the young monarch that 
it would be proper he should expend no more 
than was absolutely necessary upon horses, which 
kings might keep to a moderate extent, but not to 
the injury of the poor, in lavishing upon thfflr 
maintenance what ought to be given for <^aritable 
purposes. From this circumstance, and his sub- 
sequent words, it may be supposed that our kings 
were rather extravagant in this particular. " I 
was once offended with the king's horses," said 
the bishop, " and, therefore, took occasion to 
speak in the presence of the king's majesty that 
dead is, when abbeys stood. Abbeys were Or- 
dained for the eojiifort of -the poor ; wherefore I 
said, it was not decent that- the'kiug's horses 
should be kept in them, as many were at that 
time ; the living of poor men thereby minished, 
and taken away. But, afterward, a certain noble- 
man said to me, ' What hast thou to do' iHth 
the king's horses ?' 

" I answered and said, " 1 spake ifiy conscience, 

as God's word directed -■ me.' < Hoi^es be the 

maintenances 
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maintenances and p»rt of a kin^s honouV, and 
also of his realm ; wherefore in speaking against) 
than jxu are ^inst the king's honour?' I 
aasweredj ' God teachetb what honour is decent fisr 
the kii^, and for aU other men, according imto 
their vocations. God appointeth every king A 
sufficient living for his state and d^ree, both by 
lands and other ctlstotns. And it is lawfal for 
/cveiy king to enjoy the same goods and possessions. 
But to extort and take away the right of the poor, 
is against the honour of the king.* The bisht)p 
proceeded in this straiin, and conchided with a 
sentence which muSt, if repeated to Hehry, hxv6 
ocasperated him beyohd forgiveness. Indeed it 
appear^ to a candid personj rather insulting to 
-Uie feelings of the young monarch, and had better 
been omitted. " Therefore " Ke added, " I pray 
God both the king, end also we his peopte^ may 
endeavour diligently to walk in his ways, to his 
great honour and our profit. Let him not pre- 
pare unto Wmself too many wjves, &c. Although 
we read that the kings amongst the Jews had li- 
bet^ to take more wives than one, we may not, 
therefore, attempt to walk inordinately, and to 
think that we may foke also many wives." 

Latimer once skid, " he might call the rich 
citizens of London proud, malicious, and merci> 
' less ihen of London ; but if he did, they Would ht 
ofifeikfed with him: yetj" he added, " mufet I 
Bpeak" '^of lo^' before a preacher had filled 
liiem 
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thetn Butterflies, " Lord, what ado there was for 
that word !" said Latimer ; ** yet, would to Heaven 
they iwere no worse than butterflies. I^ondon was 
never so ill as it is now. In times put, men 
were full of pity and compassion, but now'there 
is no pi^ ; for in London their brother shall die 
in. the streets for cold : he shall lie sick at their 
door, between stock and stock, I cannot tsM what 
to call it, and perish there for hunger." 

According to this prelate, the richdtizens were 
accustomed to establish exhibitions for poor scho- 
lars at the Universities, and to provide for the 
distressed, in their wills. This he heard of UKm 
when at Cambridge, and he looked to London as 
the land of promise. But then he. " could, hear 
no such good report; and yet. I enquire of it, and 
hearken for it. But now charity is waxen cold ; 
none helpeth the scholar, nor yet the poor." 

The following anecdote from Latimer's second 
sermon before King Edward VI. will serve as a 
specimen of manners at the Court of. Henry VL 
"There was a bishop of Winchester in king Heniy 
VL days (which king was but a child, and yet 
there were many good aids made in his child- 
hood, and I do not read that they were broken) : 
thi^ bishop was a great man bom, and did bear 
such a stroke that he was able to shoulder the lord 
protector. Well, it chanced that the lord ffo- 
jtector and he fell out, and the bishop would bear 
nothing at all .with him, but pUyed ntf the 
satrapa ; 
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mtrapa ; so that the regent of France was fein to 
be sent for, from beyond the seas, to sett them 
at one, and to go between them ; for the bishop 
was as able and ready to buckle with the lord 
protector, as lie was with him." 

Latimer enquires, " whether this was not an 
excellent prelate, who left his diocese to dispute 
with the noble duke Humphrey on state affairs i" 
The bishop who thus opposed the protector, ex- 
erted himself in favour of the church, and was 
rewarded by the pope with the office of cardinal 
of Calais ; and thither the bishop of Rome sent 
him a cardinal's hat ; — " He should have had a 
Tybum-tippet, a half-penny halter; and all such 
proud prelates. These Romish hats never brought 
good into England. Upon this the bishop goeth 
snto the queen Katherine, the king's wife, a 
]Ht>ud woman, and. a stout; and perswaded her 
that if the duke were in such authority still, and 
Jived, the people would honour him more than 
they did the king, and the king should not be 
set by. And so, between them, I cannot tell 
how it came to pass, but at St. Edmondsbury, 
in. a parliament, the good duke Humphrey was 
• smothered." 

At another time the indefatigable Latimer 
attacked the officers of state, in preaching before 
-the successor of Henry VIJI. and charg«l them 
with resisting all applications for their interference, 
imless the .pppson applying presented a bribe. 
" Hear 
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" ISear poor men's suits yourself," he ezcldmed*': 
" I require ydu in God's behalf; and put them to 
none oth^r to hear; let them not be delayed. 
The saying is rtow, that money is heard every 
where ; if he be rich^ he shall soon have an end 
of his matter: other are fain to go hom6 with 
weeping tears for any help they can ohtafin at any 
Judge's hand. Hear men's suits yourself, I re- 
quite yoU iti God's behalf, and put it not to the 
hearing of these velvet coats, these up-stcippis. 

•' No\* a maii can' scarce know them from an 
antient kuight of the country. I cannot go to 
any book, for poor folks come unto me desiring 
me that 1 will speak that their matters may be 
heard. I trouble my lord of Canterbury ; and 
being at his house now and then, I wait in thie 
garden, looking in my book, as I can do but little 
good at it. But something I must needs do, to 
satisfy this place. I am no sooner in the garden, 
artd have read awhile, but by and by cometh 
there some one or other knocking at the gate. 
Anciri Cometh my man, and saith, ' Sir, there is 
one at the' gate would sfteartc with you.' When I 
come there, then it is some one dr other thai (fe- 
sireth me that I will speak that his matter might 
be heard ; and that he hath lain this long, at greaj 
Costs and charges, and cannot once have his mat- 
ter Come to the hearing." 

It is not, perhaps, altogethei" justifiable to refy 

implicitly on the assertions of semions, as to the 

operations 
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operatiijns of vice and immorality: the preu;]^ 
inthe heat of argument, may be suppos^ to eis;- 
aggerate and enla^ upon facts. For Instance jt-- 
Niunerous, indeed, were the sins of th0 inhabitants 
pf London : hut it is gc^ng too &r to say, with 
iMixner, that it " is marvel that it doth not Hnk ; 
.and <#at t^ earth. ^pel^ not, and swallowetii 
it up." The- homilies of this reformer were <£ 
in0mte service to me in compihi^ the peculiaii- 
ties of the tjme when he hved. Hi« -coniprehea- 
sive mind perceived, and understood the whole 
system of abuses which enveloped the sovereii^ ; 
he was indefotigable in searching for them ; and, 
when discovered, ^ey were cast at the base of 
the throne, without muoh ceremony orcircumlo- 
.cution, though he sometimes hittted id: them: -tt-. 
" There is some place in LondoOs as th^ taym — 
immi^ni^ — impunity — what shall I call it ?— ra . 

privil£;ged place for w m. The lord mayor 

hath nothing to do there ; th^ sherifls, they cannot 
meddle with it ; and the qvept, they do not en- 
quire of it : and there men do bnpg their w — ; — s , 
yea, other men's wives; apd thgre is no refor- 
naation of it. There is quch dicing-houses also, 
they say, 9s hfith not been wont to be, where 
youi^ gentleman d'oe iV»y their thrift; and 
where dicing is, there are o^r fQlliw also." 

He complained, hesides*. that the neqasBary ex- 
ercise for. the preservation of health was com- 
muted for domestic yic^ itftffd (hut archciy was 
greatly 
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greatly neglected. He entreated his noble audi- 
tors to revive the laws, i^ich lay dormant, made 
to compel the people to practise with the bow and 
arrow. " In my time," he continued, *' my poor 
fiither was as diligent to teach me to shoot, as to 
leam me any other thing ; and so, I' think, other 
men did their children. He taught me how to 
draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and not to 
draw vrith strength of arms, as other nations do, 
but with strength of the body. I had my bows 
bought me according to my age and strength. 
As I encreased in them, so my bows were made 
bi^er and bigger : for men shall never shoot 
■well, except they be brought up in it." 

However excellent the advice of Latimer was* he 
. had some difficulty in procuring attention : yet he 
declared he would, rather than none, have an au- 
ditory of persons similar to the woman, who being 
asked, by an acquaintance in the street, where she 
was going, answered, " To St. Thomas of Acres, 
-to hear the sermon ; for, as she had not slept well 
the night before, she should be certain of a nap 
there." Speaking of St. Chrysostom — " They 
heard him," saith he, " in silence ; not interrupting 
the order of his preaching." ' He means they 
heard him quietly, widiout any shuffling of feet, 
or walking up and down. " Surely, it is an ill- 
misorder, the folk shall be walking up and down 
in the sermon-time (as I have seen in this place, 
^s ]Lent) ; and there shall be such buzzing and 
buzzing 
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biiz^ng in the~i[»eacher^t ear,' that it make^ hiiq, 
oftentimes to forget his matter. O let us cmwider 
the. king's majesty's goodness ; this place was pre-^ 
pat^d for banquetting of the body; and his ma- 
jesty hath made it a place for the comfort of the 
soul, and to have the word of God preached in it.'' 

An illustration of part of the Scripture ted 
Latimer to mention, that he had crossed the 
Thames from Lambeth to Westminster in a 
wherry. His words are : " The watermen came 
about me (as the manner is) ; and he would have 
me, and he would have me." From which it 
will appear, that their customs on that elenrtent 
have. n«t -materially changed since the days of 
Edward VL The same eagerness and intempier-' 
ance was observable in the higha* ranks of life. 
" Alas ! where is this discspline now in England? 
The people regard no discipline ; they be with- 
out all order. Where they should give place, 
they will not stir one inch ; yea, where magis- 
trates should determine-matters, they will break 
into the place before they come ; and at their 
coming, not move a whit for them." 

A practice prevailed, which will he well un- 
derstood at the present moment. Let us hear 
what-'Our reformer says of the antient fifteenths ; 
and the reader will make the appUcation. " When 
the parliament, the high court of this realm, 
is gathered together, and there it is determined 
that every man shall pay a fifteenth part of his 
goods 
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gfiodt to the Idng : then commusiDDs coiqe forth, 
•ad he that in aight of men, in his cattle, com,* 
fheep, and ether goods, is worth a,n hundred marks. 
Of an hniidi^d pound, will s«t himself at jg lo. ; 
he will be worth no more to the king but after 
^ IQ. Tell me, now, whether this be theft or 
too ? His cattle, corn, sheep, in every man's 
eyes,' shall be' worth two huadred pound, beside* 
other things, as money and plate ; and he will 
marry his daugh<ter, and give with her four or 
£ve hundred rtia^s ; and yet, at the valuation, 
he will be a .twenty pound man. Doth he give 
tQ Csesar that which i» due to Caesar ? Doth be 
BPt rather rob the king of his bound dutyand 
debt that he ought to the king ? Yes, it ta very- 
theft ; and .thou .pighteat with as good conscience 
taJbe away my. doak or my tippet &om me, as 
w UDJustly.fcikB or withhold from the.l^ng, that, 
which the parliament hath given to the kihg." 

Latimer once told the congr^ation aaaembled 
in the shcoudea of St. Paul's, that they v/ere 
troubled with impieacbing prelates,— ra cuatom 
of the dignified clergy he severely reprobated. 
■He then pointed out their ei^cuses iot this 
omission of thieir duty. " They are so tro^ibled 
with lordly lying ; they b« so placed in p«)bc68 ; 
.coached in courts ; ruffling in their rental^ danc- 
ing in their dominions ; burthened with ambas- 
sage* ; pampering of their paunches, like a monV 
that maketh his jiAilee; munching in tihdr man- 
gers 
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gers ; and mojiing in their gay manors and man- 
sions ; and so troubled with loitering in their 
lordships, that they cannot attend to it. Where 
then their duties ? Or were ministers of the 
church to be comptrollers of the mint ? Who 
comptrolled the devil in his parish, while he 
comptrolled the mint ? England, I speak it to 
thy shame," said Latimer : " Is there never a no- 
. Ideman to be a lord president, but it must be a 
prelate ? Is there never a wise man in the realm 
to be a comptroller of the mil t? I speak it to 
your shame ; I speak it to your shame. If there 
be never a wise man, make a water-bearer, a 
tinker, a cobler, a slave, a page, — comptroller 
<rf the mint." 

Another sermon by Latimer^ preached before 
Edward VI. March 8, 1549> [a print of the 
preaching-place at the palace of Westminster, 
and of the congregation, is annexed,] gives the 
following account of his ftimily. " My father 
was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own ; 
only he had a ferm of three or four pound 
by year at the uttermost ; and hereupon he 
tilled so much, as kept half a dozen men. He 
had walk for an hundred sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kyne. He was able and did find 
the king a harness, with himself and his horse, 
while he came to the place that he should receivft 
the king's wages. I can remember that I buckled 
his harness, when he went unto BlackheaCh fieM. 
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He kept me to school, or elae I had not been 
able to have preached before the king's majesty 
now. He married my sisters, with five pounds, 
or twenty nobles a piece ; so that he brought 
them up in godliness and fear of God. He kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and som^ 
alms he gave to the poor ; and all this he did of 
the said farm : where he that now hath it, 
payeth sixteen pound by year or more, and is 
not able to do any thing for his prince, for him- 
self, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink 
to the poor," 

Anna Bullein was an exception to this prelate's 
censure ; and is said to have been provided daily 
with a purse, the contents of which were entirely 
appr<^riated to the poor, when she casually met 
with proper objects, justly thinking no week cor- 
rectly passed which did not afford her pleasure 
in the retrospect. Impressed with this convic- 
tion, the unfortunate queen insisted that all her 
attendants should employ their leisure in making 
clothes for the poor, which it gave her infinite 
satisfaction to know were carefully distributed. 

The extreme youth of Edward VI. when 
called to the exercise of the regal functions, and 
the early age at which he died, prevented him 
from fuljy developing his character. Every act 
of, his life appears to have been the reverse of 
those of his fatlier, and every thing his subjects 
could reasonably expect of their monarch was 
anticipated 
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anticipated by himself and his counsellors. La- 
mentable, indeed, was the contrast demonstrated 
by his successor the bigotted, relentless, tyran- 
nical, Mary. 

Camden gives the following character of 
Queen Elizabeth in his "Annals." "What- 
ever opinion papists had of her, she, notwith' 
standing, was truly religious, — who every day, 
as soon as she rose, commended herself unto 
God ; afterwards, some set hours, she would 
spend in her private closet. Every Sunday, and 
every holiday, she would go unto the chapel ; in 
which kind of places never prince shewed more 
devotion. The sermons made in Lent she would 
hear very attentively, in black attire, according 
as the custom had been of old ; and yet would 
she oftentimes have in her mouth a saying of 
Henry the Third, her predecessor, namely, ' that 
she, for her part, had rather devoutly speak with 
God herself, by way of prayer, than hear others 
speaking of him, though never so eloquently." 

Sir James Melvil has presented us many little 
anecdotes which explain the disposition and man- 
ners of Queen Elizabeth. When she created lord 
Robert Dudley earl of Leicester, at Westminster, 
in the presence of the above gentleman and the 
French ambassador, the new earl kneeled before 
her with great gravity, while she assisted, " but 
she OQuld not refrain from patting her hand in his 
2 neck, 
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nedc, smilingly tickling him :" at the same time 
asking Melvil, *' How he hked him ?" " Yet," 
says she, " you like better of yonder long lad ;" 
pointing toward my lord Darnley, who, as nearest 
prince of the blood, did bear the sword of honour 
that day before her. 

During his residence in liondon Melvil was 
often with the queen, who frequently enquired 
concerning the manners of the people he had 
seen in his continental employments, and parti- 
cularly " what country weed I thought best be- 
coming gentlewomen. The queen said she had 
eioaths of every sort; which every day there- 
after, so long as I was there, she changed. One 
day she had the iEknglish weed, another the 
French, and another the Italian, and ' so forth. 
Ske asked me, which of them became her best i 
\ answa«d» in my judgment, the Italian dress : 
which answer I found pleased her well ; for she 
deUghted to show her golden coloured hair, 
wearing a caul and bonnet as they do in Italy. 
Her hair was more reddish than yellow, curled 
in appeaxaace naturally." True to the vanity of 
her character, she enquired what coloured hair 
was most admired ;. and whether that of the queen 
ef Scotland or her own was &irest. Melvil, equally 
true to that of the courtier (whose province it was 
to Batter two queens), evaded the question, ^nd 
left it undecided. He was, however, less scru- 
pulous 
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pulous in declaring his mistress tallest. *' Tfaeh,V 
fiaith she, " she is too high ; for I myself am 
neither too high nor too low." 

" That same day, after dinner, my lord of 
Hunsdon drew me op .to a quiet gallery, that I 
might hear some mu^k (but he said that he 
durst not avow it) ; where I might hear tJie 
queen play upon the vii^nals. A piece of ta- 
pestry closed the door : this Melril gently re- 
moved; and, observing that her back was to- 
wards him, he ventured into the chamber, and 
listened to some very pleasing strains. The in- 
stant the queen discovered the intruder, ^e ad-. 
vanced, and made a motion with her hand, as if 
about to strike him, observing she never, played 
before men ; and only, when alone, to ' shun 
melancholy.' The courtier soon allayed the little 
resentment he had excited, by answering her en- 
quiry how he came there in terms highly flat- 
tering to her performance, and by declaring si- 
milar intrusions were common in France. ' Eli- 
zabeth, quite softened by Melvil's humility, seated 
herself on a cushion, and insisted he should kneel 
on one she placed for him. Lady Strafford was 
then called ; and the queen proceeded to examine 
him, whether his queen or herself excelled in 
music.: to which she received an answer highly 
acceptable. 

She praised Melvil's manner of speaking the 

French language; asked if he could speak in 

Italian, 
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. Italian, and conversed with facility in that lan- 
guage, but was deficient in Dutch. Her next de- 
mand related to M elvil's taste in reading. " Here 
(says our author) I took occasion to press ear- 
nestly my dispatch. She sud I was weary sooner 
with her company than she was of mine." This 
he denied, declaring he knew the affairs of his 
mistress required his presence ; yet she contrived 
to prevent his departure for two days, that he 
might see her dance ; which having done, he 
again flattered her by saying she excelled queen 
Mary. The inference drawn by this embassador, 
from his observations on the conduct of Elizabeth, 
was. far from favourable; as he imagined he per- 
ceived great dissimulation, emulation, and fear of 
Mary. 

Queen Elizabeth, who had done more than 
any of her predecessors towards making a total 
change in the customs of the cleigy, had some 
difficulty in reconciling herself to that of the 
marriage of her bishops. Parker, who held the 
.see of Canterbury, was in high estimation with 
his sovereign (as he had been her mother's chap- 
Iain) ; and she often visited him, though she 
could not bear to see his wife. On one particu- 
lar occasion, the qtieen had been treated with 
uncommon hospitality and kindness, which she 
gratefully and cheerfully acknowledged to the 
prelate ; but turning to his lady, — ;■ " And 
you, — Madam, I may not call you, and 
Mistress, 
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Mistress, I am ashamed to call you, — y<Mi . — ■ -. 
80 as I know not what to call you ■ but yet I 
do thank you." 

Amongst the customs of this reign, we must 
by no means omit that of preaching af the Que6n. 
Two instances of this description are to be found 
in Sir John Harrington's State of the Chmxh. 
Dr. Anthony Rudd, bishop of St. David*a, ap- 
pears to have been ignorant of that which was 
visible to every individual in the court — the un- 
conquerable desire of her majesty to appear, to 
be thought, and to be told she looked young. 
" The majesty and ^vity of a aceptre borne 
forty-four years," says Sir John, " could not 
alter that nature of a woman in her." Hnd^ 
happened to be appointed to preach before the 
queen, in the Lent of 1596, at Richmond; when 
(perhaps observing strong marks of decay in her 
person) he felt impelled to convince her of the 
propriety of thinking of ihe termination t>f life. 
His text was well adapted for this purpose : " O 
teach us to number our days, that We may indine 
our heart unto wisdom !" And he treated the sub* 
ject widi so much good sense, piety, and perspi- 
cuity, and at the same time with so mVich deli- 
cacy, that Sir John observes, any person who did 
not know the queen as well as himself might have 
supposed it could not offend if it did not please 
her. 

At 
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At length he b^n to speak of certain sacred 
and mystical numben, — as three for tbeXrinityj 
three times three for the Heavenly Hierarchy, 
sereD for tfae Sabaoth, and seven times seven for 
a Jubilee; concludii^ with a fatal seven times 
idae, for the grand climacterieal year — the 
precise age of the queen at the moment. The 
intention of the bishop was understood, and felt 
by Elizabeth in an instant ; and her agitatic»i 
as instantaneously recoiled upon the preacher^ 
He had, however, the strength of mind -and re» 
solution to ring a change upon some other num- 
bers, speiking very abstrusely upon'666 and 88 ; 
passing a handsome compliment on her success 
in the latter year against the Spaniards. StiU 
he could not conquer his wish to recur to the 
original tendency of his sermon } which he con- 
chided by ii prayer, in her majesty's name, illus* 
tr^:ed with such texts of Scripture as were con- 
Kmant to that tendency ; particularly — " When 
the grinders shall be few in number, and they 
wax-dark that look out of the windows, &c. ; and 
the daughters of singing shall be abased," 
-•■ The (jueen immediately opened the casement 
ef her closet, — not to thank the bishop for hia 
sermon, as was the etiquette, — biU to tell hini 
plainly, " he should have kept his arithmetic for 
himself; but I see . (said she) the greatest clerka 
are not the wisest men." She then retired in 
high 
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high displeasure; and the lord keeper Puckering, 
though secretly approving of the sermon, thought 
proper to confine Rudd to his house for a short 
time, to prevent more disagreeable consequences.. 
The queen sochi forgave this attack upon her 
age, released the bishop, and rebuked a lady vrho 
condemned the sermon. But she thought proper 
to confute tjje inferences of the prelate, by de- 
claring, that he was deceived in supposing her 
limbs and senses were in a similar state of decay 
with his own and others in the grand climacte- 
ric. She said, she thanked God, that neither her 
stomach nor strength, nor her voice for singing, 
nor fingering instruments, nor lastly her sight, 
was any whit decayed ; and to prove the last, be- 
fore us all (adds Sir John), " she produced a lit- 
tle jewel,' that had an inscription of very small 
letters, and offered it first to my lord of Worces- 
ter, and then to Sir James Crofts to read ; and 
both potested, bondjide, that they could not: 
yet the queen herself did find out the poesy, 
and made herself merry with the standers-by 

I^KMl it," 

Dr. Matthew Hutton is thus mentioned by Sir 
John Harrington : " I no sooner remember this 
lamous and worthy prelate, but methink^ I see 
him in the chapel at Whitehall ; queen' Elizabeth 
at Uie window in the closet ; all the. lonls of the 
parliament, spiritual andtemparaj, about tbftrv) 
and then, after his three courtesies, that I heat 

him 
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hiBft out of the pulpit thundering this text: ' The 
kingdoms of the earth are mine, and I do give 
them to whom I will ; and I have given them to 
Nebuchadrezzar and his son, and his son's son:* 
which text, when he had thus produced, taking 
the sense rather than the words of the prophet, 
there followed, first, so general a murmur of one 
friend whispering to another ; then such an erec- 
ted countenance in those that had none to speak 
to ; lastly, so quiet a silence and attention, in ex- 
pectance of some strange doctrine, where the text 
itself gave away kingdoms and sceptres ; as I have 
never observed either before . or since," The 
preacher might have been supposed a Jeremiah, 
rather than an expounder of him, by the skill 
with which he explained the two causes that pro- 
duced the translation of a throne from femily to 
. family, and to different nations ; which, he ar- 
gued, were the fulness of time, and the ripeness 
of sin; and supported by citations from sacred 
and profene, and British history. In this mode, 
he descended to the reign of the queen before 
him ; who received the compliment of exceeding 
all her predecessors, in establishing the prospe- 
rity, peace, and splendour of the kingdom ; who, 
by her wisdom, had changed all her counsellors 
but one ; herofficers twice or thrice; and some 
of' her prelates four times. In short (according 
to-the sagattious Hutton) there was but one fault 
discoverable in her conduct — ithe n^lecting the 
interesti 
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interests of the nation by refusing to marry, 
and, by that means, estabhshing the succession. 

He observed, that Nero particularly excited the 
hatred of the people by wishing to have no suc- 
cessor; and that Augustus was equally disliked 
for appointing an linfit person for the purple. 
He then adventured, a's far as he dared, to ex- 
plain the wishes of the publick ; which, be de- 
clared, travelled northward, even to Scotland; 
adding, that if those wishes were erroneous, they 
would be found learned errors. 

Those who heard the conclusion of this ser- 
mon, and knew the queen's disposition, were sa- 
tisfied that the intimations it conveyed were as 
pleasant to her, as salt to the eyes ; or, to use her 
own words, " as to pin up her winding-sheet be^ 
fore her face.'' An immediate expression of dis- 
pleasure was anticipated ; but, to the surprise of 
the auditors, the queen opened her window, and 
calmly thanked the preacher for his very learned 
sermon. This was the effect of policy : she knew 
Hutton spoke the sentiments of her subjects, and 
determined not to reject their advice publicly. 
A private censure, however, followed, conveyed 
in severe terms by Sir John Fortescue and Sir 
John Wolley ;• which, the archbishop told Sir 
John Harrington, was *' such a greeting, as he 
scant knew if be were a prisoner or a free man." 

The charity or liberality of Francis Russell, 
second earl of Bedford of that surname, was such, 

that 
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that queen Elizabeth was in the habit of saying, 
playfully, of him, that be made all the b^gars ; 
or, in other words, induced men to leave their 
pursuits, to obtain bis bounty. 

Dr. Taylor (who suffered for his religion in 
the previous reign), with less ability but equal 
inclination, constantly waited upon Sir Richard 
Doyle, and other rich persons, once a fortnight ; 
aod with them visited alms-houses, where they 
redressed abuses, and supplied, by every means 
in their power, the deficiencies they discovered. 

Mrs. Hutdiinson relates an anecdote, in the 
memoirs of her husband, which establishes the 
kctf that practical unt had arrived to a very 
shameful degree of indulgence in the rei^ of 
queen Elizabeth. Speaking of a branch of the 
family of Biron, she proceeds : " That marri^e, 
wherein the father had not been obeyed, was 
fruitless ; and the young gentleman himself being 
given to youthful vanity, as he was one day to go 
out a hunting with his father, had commanded 
something should be put under the saddle of a 
young serving-man that was to go out with them^ 
to make sport at his affi'ight, when his horse 
should prove unquiet. The thing succeeded as 
it was designed, and made them such sport, that 
' the young gentleman in the passion of laughter 
died, and turned their mirth into moumii]^; 
having a sad caveat, by his example, to take heed 
ofhazarding men's precious litesfor a ^ttle qtort." 
Stow 
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Stow informs us it was the custom for the ci- 
tizens of London to pass through the streets at 
night, attended by an apprentice or journeyman, 
who carried a lanthorn and lighted candle, and 
a long club, which rested on one shoulder. 

The term Cockney applied to the natives of 
the city of London, or that part of it in antient 
times enclosed by a wall, and supposed to live 
within reach of the sound of Bow-bell, is of 
greater antiquity than the custom is commend- 
able. Shakspeare makes use of it in a ludicrous 
sense ; but Mr. Douce, in his comments on cer- 
tain passages of the plays of that excellent dra- 
matist, seems to think, " that it originates in an 
Utopian region of indolence and luxury, formerly 
denominated the country of Cocaigne." How* 
ever that may be the feet, we know other English 
writers anterior to Shakspeare used it in the same 
sense. As the inhabitants of all great cities Ii\'e 
in habits of comparative ease and luxury with 
those in the country (and particularly so when 
the word was introduced), Mr. Douce*s solutidn 
appears extremely probable. . At present we s^- 
dom hear it applied except in a playful way. In- 
deed, the writers for newspapers annually indulge 
in witticisms upon the efferts of the Londoners 
in sporting, when the first day of September ari 
rives; and describe, with no small d^ree of 
whimsicality, the supposed mistakes of the cock- 
ney in shooting cats for hares, tame ducks for 
vrild. 
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wild, pigs, dogs and poultry for game; and, to 
complete the whole, one is made to kill an owl, 
which he imagined to be a non-descript ; but is 
afterwards convinced, to the dread of his eter- 
nal punishment, it was nothing leas than a 
cherub. 

When we walk the streets of London, and 
turn Qur attention towards blank walls, public 
buildings, and corners, little need be said on the 
prevalence of the custom of billstickings or 
pasting advertisements on those places ; as we 
have specimens of all «izes and colours, irom 
the shape and dimensions c^ a card (almost re- 
quiring spectacles to peruse it), up to die enor- 
mous lottery bill, le^ble at five hundred feet 
distance. Our predecessors probably n«ver 
thought of the perfection at which we have ar- 
rived in this art: their advertisements were no 
doubt stationary- We have, however, contrived 
to give them motion and change of place, by 
sending them round the city on hackney coaches, 
and to different parts of the environs, affixed to 
rarand carts ; nay, we ornament them witli lot- 
teiy-wheela, money-b^, and caricatures of for- 
tunate gamblers. In one particular we have really 
improved on the custom of antient times, when 
notices were intruded in places sacred to religion. 
As to the time when this mode of informing the 
publick was adopted, there cannot be a doubt 
that it was coeval with the art of writing on 
parchment 
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parchment and jiaper, and general ability to read 
that writing. If written advertisements then were 
known and used, surely the art of printing spread 
the custom in all directions; and, without de- 
scending to particulars, we are convinced that 
posting-bills have been frequently mentioned in 
works published in the time of Elizabeth, and 
her immediate successors. 

Sir John Harrington mentions several anec- 
dotes of Bonner, bishop of London, which are 
illustrative of manners. The bigotry and cruelty 
of this zealous papist are perfectly well known. 
In his own time, he was so much detested, 
that when the mob in the streets saw an ill-look- 
ing corpulent person, they exclaimed, " There 
is Bonner !" After he had been deprived twice, 
he was observed walking with his tippet round 
his neck: a wag, who met him, entreated it 
might be given to him to line a coat. The ex- 
bisHop, udderstanding the taunt, replied, "No: 
but thou shalt have a fool's head to line thy 
cap." " Good morpow, bishop quondam," said 
another. " Farewell, knave semper," answered 
Bonner. He was once shewn a representation of 
himself, in the first edition of the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, in a reproachful manner : he laughed, and 
said, " A vengeance on the fool, how could he 
get my picture drawn so right?" On another' 
occasion he was asked, if he did not feel ashamed ■ 
of having been the cause of whipping a man who 

had 
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had a beard? He answered, with a t,augh, his beard 
had grown since : but he added, " If thou hadst 
been in bis case, thou wouldgt have thought it a 
good commutation of penance to have thy bum 
beaten, to save thy body from burning." 

Alchemistry, as it was originally called, is 
mentioned by Chaucer, in the Canon's Man's 
Prologue ; who thus describes the professors of 
alchemy and their dupes : 

•* TTiey take upon them to turn upside down 
All the earth between Southwark and Canterbury 

town. 
And to pave it all of silver and gold, &c. 
But ever they lack of their conclusion. 
And to much folk they do illusion. 
For their stuflf slides away so fast. 
That it makes them beggars at the last ; 
And by this craft they do never win, 
But make their purse empty, and their wits fl^n." 

The inventors of the art of converting other 
metals into gold were too wise to omit confound' 
ing their processes with guantum sufficit of tech- 
nical terms, and by using quantities of simples, 
drugs, and confections. Mr. Scot, who treated 
of its pernicious coosequ^ices in the reign of 
Elizabeth, has strung together the words sub- 
liming, amalgaming, englutting, imbibing, in- 
corporating, cementing, retrination, terminationB, 
mt^i&ations, and indmaUans of bodies; matters 
combust 
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sublimed mercury, iron squamesi mercury crude^ 
g^andiy large, bole ammoniac, verdigrease, borace; 
boles, gall, arsenide, sal ammoniac, brimstone; 
salt, pepper, burnt bones, unslaked lime, clay^ 
saltpetre, vitriol, sal tartar, alcali, sal pfeparat'y 
clay made with horse-dung, man's hair, oil of 
tartar, alum, ^ass, wort^ yeastj argoll, resager, 
glair of an eye, powders, ashes, dui^, p— , &Ci 
&c ; and proceeds with their water* corrosivcj 
and lineall of albification and rubifj'ing; their 
(nls, ablution, and metals fusible; tlieir lamps, 
urinals, disensories, sublimatories, alembics, viols, 
crossets, cucurbits, stillatovies, and their furnace 
of calcination ; their soft and subtle tires of beech- 
wood and coal j and, to excite wonder in the 
ignorant, they worked by the agency of four 
spirits — orpiment, quicksilver, sal arrtmoniac, and 
brimstone : then they had seven celestial bodies- 
Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Venus ; represented by the terrestrial— ^ gold, sil- 
ver, iron, quicksilver, lead, tin, and copper- 
Such were the terms and the ingredients of the 
alchemist; whose pretended aim was to attain the 
composition of what they called the philosopher's 
stone — Alixer ; and a second, Titanus Magnatiu 
— a water composed of the four elements, they 
Were sworn never to write of, or discover to man. 
By these they affected to decompose quicksilver. 
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so far as to make it malleable, and by whidi 
copper was to be turned into gold. 

As to the antiquity of this folly we need oaly 
give the substance of the opinion of Goschaieus 
Bell, ordmis S. August, in atto praxeptorio, who 
wrote above twelve hundred yeacs since on this 
subject ; which was, that alchemists were coun- 
terfeiters of metals and minerals, and as de^y 
concerned in knavery as the thid^ whose misdeeds 
brought him to public arraignment. Indeed, were 
we to -confine ourselves solely to the possibili^ 
of converting gold into a different form, we shall 
&id that the inspired author of the Scriptures was 
well acquainted with the art of rendering that 
valuable metal liquid ; but my object is to explain 
the operations of alchemists, who wwl^ed for 
profit only; of which one half were. dupes to 
their own folly, and the rest to designing knaves. 
Chaucer describes alchemists thus in his time ; 
and Mr. Scot declares his sketch of them correct 
in his day. 

" These fellows look ill-fiivouredly. 
And are always tired beggarly, 
So as by smelling and thread-bare array. 
These folk are known and discerned alway." 

. He also, asserts, that he could cite many cases 
of villainous deception practised by Dr. Burcot,^ 
and a person named Peates ; but confines him- 
_ self to the following, which 1 shall transcribe, to 
explain 
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explain the methods adopted on these occasions. 
" Touching a yeoman cozened by a notable varlet, 
who, bymeans of his companions and confederates, 
discussed the simplicity and abthty of the said 
yeoman, and (bund out his estate and humour to 
be convenient in this purpose ; and finally came a 
wooing, as they say, to his daughter, to whom 
he made love cunningly in words, though his 
purpose tended to another matter. And, among 
other illusions and tales concerning his own com^ 
mendation for wealth, parentage, inheritance, alli- 
ance, activity, learning, pregnancy, and cunning, 
he boasted of his knowledge and experience in 
alchemistry ; making the simple man believe that 
he could multiply, and of one angel make two or 
three: which seemed strange to the poor man, 
insomuch as he became willing enough to see 
that conclusion ; whereby the alcliymist had more 
hope and comfort to attain his desire, than if 
his daughter had yielded to have married him. 
To be short, he (in the presence oT the said yeo- 
man) did include within a little ball of virgin 
was a couple of angels ; and, after certain cere- 
monies and conjuring words, he seemed to deliver 
the same unto him ; but in truth, through leger- 
demain, he conveyed into the yeoman's hand 
another ball, of the same scantling, wherein were 
enclosed many more angels than were in the ball 
which he thought he had received. 

p 2 " Now, 
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" Now, forsooth, the alchemist bade him lay- 
up the same ball of was,, and also use certain 
ceremonies; and after certain days,, hours, .and 
minutes, they returned together, according to the 
appointment, and found great gains by the mul- 
tiphcation of the angels : insomuch as lie (being 
a plain man) was hereby persuaded, that he, should 
have not only a rare and notable good son-in-law, 
but a companion that might help to add unto his 
wealth much treasure, and to his estate great fov- 
tune and felicity. And to increase this opinioa 
in him, as also to win his further favour (but 
especially to bring his cunning alchemistry, or 
rather his lewd purpose, to pass), he told him, 
that it were folly to multiply a pound of gold, 
when as easily multiply a million ; and therefore 
compelled him to produce all the money he had, 
or could borrow of his neighbours and friends ; 
and did put him out of doubt, that he would 
multiply the same, and redouble it exceedingly, 
even as he saw.by experience how he dealt with 
the small sum before his face. 

" This yeoman, in hopes of gain and prefer- 
ment, &c. consented to this sweet motion, and 
brought out and laid before his feet, not the one 
half of his goods but all that he had, or could 
make, or borrow any manner of way. Then this 
ju^Iing alchymist, having obtained his purpose, 
folded the same in a bail, in quantity far bi^er 
; than 
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than the other, and, conveying the same into his 
bosom or pocket, delivered another ball, as before, 
of the Uke quantity to the yeoman, to be reserved 
and carefully kept in his chest, whereof either of 
them must have a key, and a several lock, that no 
interruption might be made to the ceremony, nor 
abuse by either of them, in defrauding each other. 
Now, forsooth, these circumstances and ceremo- 
nies being ended, and the alchymist's purpose 
thereby performed, he told the yeoman, that until 
a certain day and hour, limited to return, either 
of them might employ themselves about their 
business, and necessary affairs ; the yeoman to the 
plough, and he to the city of London ; and, in the 
mean time, the gold should multiply. 

" But the Sichymist, belike having other mat-, 
ters of more importance, came not just at the hour 
appointed, nor yet at the day, nor witliin the year; 
so as, although it were somewhat Against the yeo- 
man's conscience to violate his promise, or break 
the league ; yet, partly by the longing he had to 
see, and partly the desire he had to enjoy the 
fruit of that excellent experiment, having, for his 
own security and the other's satisfaction, some 
testimony at the opening thereof to witness his 
sincere deahng, he brake up the coffer, and lo, 
he soon espied the ball of wax whit^h he himself 
had laid up there with his oivn hands. So, as he 
thought, if the hardest should fall he should find 
his principal ; and why not as good increase hereof 

now. 
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now, as of the other before ? But, alas, when the 
wax was broken, and the metal discovered, the 
gold was much abased, and became perfect lead." 

The circumstances attending the accession of 
James I. to the throne, were by no means favour- 
able to that monarch, who came into England 
in a light very little better than that of a foreigner. 
Jlis character cannot, therefore, be clearly defined ; 
as prejudice and partiality have given us two ex- 
tremely opposite. His peaceable reign is a strong 
fact in his favour. 

We find by various antient English authors, 
that the reproachful term cuckold was very fre- 
quently bestowed in anger at this time : in short, 
it became as decidedly a custom in- altercation, as 
the use of compliments on meeting of friends. 
It would be useless to attempt a discoveiy of the 
real origin of the word, or to cite dissertations on 
it. I shall, therefore, give a paragraph on the 
subject from Heywood's " Nine Books of various 
History, l624." This gentleman says, " I won- 
der how the name of cuckold came to be so fre- 
quent amongst us ? I speak not of the woman 

that, when her husband came home to her in 
haste, and brought news there was a new edict 
come out, that all cuckolds should be cast into 
the river, presently asked him, ' why he did not 
learn to swim?'— nor of her that when her good 
man came to her, in like manner, with acclama- 
tion, and said. Wot you what, wife, such a woman 
(naming 
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(naming one of his neighbours) is found to be 
Mae, and he branded for a notorious cuckold, 
answered, ' Lord, husband, you are such anoUter 
- man.'" 

Master Heywood then begins a long story of a 
dispute in the iafemal r^ons between Lucifer 
and his courtiers, as to the express nature of the 
cuckold, which, none existing in his dominions, 
was decided to be examined into on earth by a 
messenger. " With this commission away goes 
the devil, shews himself upon the earth, and, 
taking the shape of a gallant, thrusts himself into 
tiie socie^ of all kind of ~ people. He comes to 
tiie countryman, asks, if he be a cuckold ? — 
who answers, he knows not vrfiat it means. The 
citizen denies himself to be the man. The soldier, 
with oaths, out£u%th the name. The lawyer will 
arrest any man upon an action of slander, that 
^lall call him by that name. The courtier, 
indeed, confesseth himself to be a cuckold-n^ker, 
but to be a cuckold he can endure by no means." 
The remainder of the black gentleman's operations 
on terra firma. are not suited to our purpose, 
and are therefore omitted. But enough has been 
fomished to form an opinion, that, though all 
agreed that cuckolds existed, they were invisible. 
James L was a decided enemy to the practice 
of chewing and smoking of tobacco. His ''Coun- 
ter-blast to Tobacco" declares his hostih^ in severe 
terms. " With the report of a great discovery 

for 
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for a conquest, some two or three savage men 
were brought in together, with this saT^;e cus-^ 
torn. But the pity is, the poor wild barbarout 
men died, but that vile barbarous custom' is yet 
ahve : yea, in fresh vigour." 

^' Such is the miraculous omnipotenoy of our 
strong-tastei tobacco, as it cures at) sorts of disr 
leases (which never any drug could do before) in 
all persons, and at all times. It cures all manner 
of distillations, either in the head or stomach 
(if you believe their axioms) ; although, in very 
deed, it do both corrupt the brain, and, by caus-t 
ing over-quick .digestion, fill the stomach full of 
crudities. It cum the gout in the feet, and, 
which is miraculous, in that very instant when 
the smoke thereof, as light, flies up into the head, 
the virtue thereof, as heavy, runs down to the 
little toe. It helps all sorts of f^es. It makes 
a man sober that was drunk. It refreshes a weary 
man ; and yet makes a man hungry. Being 
taken when they go to bed, it makes one sleep 
soundly ; and yet, b^iiig taken when a man is 
sleej^ and drowsy, it will, as they say, awake 
his brain, and quicken his ^nderstanding. Here, 
in England, it is refined, and will not deign to 
cure here any other than cleanly and gentlemanly 
diseases. O, omnipotent power of tobacco ! And 
if it could by the smoke thereof chase out devils, 
as the smoke of Tobias fish did (which I ?m sure 
pould smell no stronglier), it would serve for a 
precious 
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precious relick, both for the superstitious priests 
and the insolent puritans, to cast out devils 
withall." 

This paragraph very fully explains the general 
admiration of the supposed qualities of tobacco, 
throughout all classes of the monarch's subjects. 
I have mentioned a tradition, which obtained in 
the parish of St. Matthew, Friday Street, in my 
" History of London," of sir Walter Raleigh, al- 
luded to by the king as the person who introduced 
it, sitting at his door, and smoking with sir Hu^ 
Middleton, in the preceding reign ; when the cu*' 
torn was, probably, promoted through the public 
manner in which it was exhibited, and the aroma- 
tic flavour inhaled by the passengers, exclusive of 
the singularity of the circumstance, and the emi- 
nence of the parties. Indeed, the two last motives 
were capable alone of establishing a practice ten 
times more pernicious than the above sentences 
represent it to be. 

In ascribing more than one sin to the use of 
tobacco, James did not foiget " the greatest sin of 
all ; that you," addressing himself to his subjects, 
'* the people of all sorts of this kingdom, who are 
created and ordained by God to bestow both your 
persons and goods for the maintenance both of 
the honour and safety of your king and common" 
wealth, should disable yourselves in both ! In 
yqur persons, having by this continual, vile cus- 
tom* broHght yourselves to this shameful imbeci- 
lity. 
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lity, that yon are not able to ride or walk the 
journey of a Jew's sabbath, but you must have a 
reeky coal brought you from tbe next poor house 
to kindle your tqbacco with !" 

The rarity of the plant, though the king itig-* 
matizes it && a weed that will grow any where, must 
have been the cause of the enormous price it 
bore when he wrote ; which is ascertained by the 
succeeding observation. " Now how you are l^ 
this custom disabled in your goods, let the gen- 
try of this land bear witness ; some of them be- 
stowing three, some four hundred pounds a year 
upon this precious stink." Well might the censor 
denounce tobacco, procured at this rate. The 
income of the humble citizen must, indeed, have 
been incompetent to obtain it, and at the same 
time pay the king's demands for the exigencies 
of government. " And for the vanities committed 
in this filthy custom, is it not both great vanity 
and uncleanness, that at the table, a place of re- 
spect, of cleanliness, of modesty, men should not 
be ashamed to sit tossing of tobacco pipes, and 
pufling of the smoke of tobacco one to another, 
making the filthy smoke and stink Uiereof to ex- 
hale athwart the dishes and infect the air, when, 
very often, men that abhor it are at their repast ? 
Surely smoke becomes a kitchen far better than a 
dining-chamber ; and yet it makes a kitchen also, 
oftentimes, in the inward parts of men, soiling 
and infecting them with an unctuous and oily kind 

of 
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of soot, as hath been found in some great tobacco- 
takers that, after their death, were opened. And 
not only meal-time, but no other time, nor action, 
is exempted from the public use of this uncivil 
trick : so, as if the wives of Dieppe list to con- 
test with this nation for good manners, their 
worst manners would, in all reason, be found at 
least not so dishonest as ours are in this point. 

** The public use whereof, at all tjmes and in 
all places, hath now so far prevailed, as divers 
meD,verysoundbothinjudgmentandcomplesion^ 
have been at last forced to duck themselves in 
that rain-vvater, and so become fools as well as the 
rest of the people, and, partly, be as one that 
was content to eat garlick (which he did not love) 
that he might not be troubled with the smell of 
it in the breath of his fellows. And is it not a 
great vanity, that a man cannot heartily welcome 
his friend now, but strait they must be infumed 
with tobacco ? No, it is become, in place of a 
cure, a point of good fellowship ; and he that will 
refuse to take a pipe of tobacco with his fellowi 
(though by his own election he would rather feel 
the savour of a sink) is accounted peevish, and n« 
good company ; even as they do with tippling in 
the cold Eastern countries. Yea, the mistress 
cannot in a more mannerly kind entertain her ser- 
vant, than by giving him, out of her ^r hand, a 
pipe of tobacco," 

The 
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The king concludes with pronouncing the use 
of tobacco, " a custom loathsome lo the eye, hate- 
ful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and, in the black, stinking fume 
thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless." 

It is impossible to give a better idea of the 
manners of the community, than by consulting 
authors who treat on morals; at every page a 
picture presents itself drawn from the life, and 
coming from the pencil of the Reformer; no 
rational dopbts can be entertained of the correct- 
ness of the portrait. I am now obliged to an 
anonymous work, published by Edward Blount 
in ifiao, under the title of ''Observations and 
Discourses," for a sketch of the Traveller of that 
period, which will afibrd equal entertainment and 
information; " It appears most in some that re- 
turn from travelling, who, being incapable of other ■ 
proficiency, by their observations of governments, 
of nations, situation of countries, dispositions of 
people, their policy and the like, these things not 
understanding, or not knowing how to apply, 
which to the betteringof our judgement and man- 
ners is the right use of all we find, either in read- 
ing or travel, they, in their stead, bring home 
only fashions of behaviour, and such outward ap- 
pearances that a man must guess they have travelled 
(for there is no other way) by a leg, or a piceadill, • 
or a new cloali, or a mangled suit, or words all 
compliment 
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compliment an^ no sense, or mincing of their own 
language, or making new and absurd derivntiona, 
such as yet the world never heard of, or in every 
period of their discourse to say something of Paris 
and Orleans, Blois and Tours, and then conclude 
that the river of Loire ig the most navigable of 
the world ; or to talk of their mistiest, and pro- 
test that the French damoiselle is the most courtly, 
most complete, and for exquisitenessin behavioar 
and lashion may be a pattern to fdl the ladies of 
Europe ; and from hejice they will take occasion 
to fall into a digression of their loves, and to tell 
what hazards they.have past with the wife of sucK 
a merchaut, or the daughter of such a governor, 
or mistress of such a prince. 

" AU which fashions, observations, and won- 
ders, be collected with being a few months in 
France. And thence being wafted over, the first 
man they meet is sure to know (if this half year 
in France hath not made them to forget their Eng- 
lish tongue) the dangerousness of their passage ; 
how near shipwreck they were ; and talk as 
learnedly and seriously of navigation, only by the 
experience they have gotten in this double pass^e 
in a little bark, to and fro, as the best captain can 
do that hath been three times in the East Indies. 
But all these things before rehearsed, and divers 
more of the same kind, are not only their first 
month or half year's imitation and discourse upon 
their return, but continue to their dying day. . 

*'At 
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** At London, being arrived, they are sure to 
make their first appearance with their last suit ; 
there practise their compliment and courtesies 
upon all their acquaintance, make three or four 
forced fitces. Thence, upon their curtoe, with a 
page and two lacquies, all in a livery, go to the 
tavern, find iault with all the wine, and yet be 
drunk ; in which disguise they post to their sisters, 
or aunts, or grandmother, where they will be ad- 
mired for their absurdities; and almost made 
madder by their praises. These be affected 
Monsieurs : but they that pass the mountains, 
. and leave all this levity behind them, what do 
they observe ? How do they return (I mean, still, 
affected travellers) ? of the two the worse, and 
the more absurd, because the more grave. For a 
light fool is always more suflferable than a serious, 

** The forced gravity of these so set them forth, 
as any man may discover them with half an eye ; 
especially having the dependencies of an Italian 
suit, Spanish ha^ Milan sword, nods, instead of 
legs, a few shrugs as if some vermin were making 
a progress from one shoulder to another, and the 
■like. — This for their outside : but their discourse 
makes them every where ridiculous. The name 
of English gelding frights them ; and thence they 
take occasion to fall into tbe commendation of a 
mule, or an ass. 

" A pasty of venison makes them sweat, and 
then swear that the only delicacies be mushrooms. 
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or cavearCj or snails. A toast in beer or ale 
drives them into madness ; and ao to declaim 
against the absurd and ignorant customs of their 
own country, and thereupon digress into the 
eommendation of drinking their wine refreshed 
with ice or snow. So that those things which in 
other countries be used for necessity, they, in 
their own will, continue to shew their singularity. 
It were not hard in thb discourse to point out the 
men ; and it were a good deed to give you theii- 
aames, that they may be publicly known; lest 
some, ignorant of their manners, be by their out- 
side inisled to admire them." 

The custom of keeping women had by no 
means decreased when Heywood wrote his 
rrNAIKBION. " For concubines we need not 
travel so far as the Turk's Seraglio ; since but few 
king's palaces are without them. And for such 
as we call sweethearts, friends, or good-wenches, 
should we but search noblemen's diaries, gentle- 
men's summer lodges^ or citizens' garden-houses, 
and travel no>&rther, we should, no question, find 
plen^ sufficient." 

Of all oiu" vicious customs in the reign of 
James I. none seems to Iiave been carried to a 
greater extent than that of deviating from the 
truth. " Tliere is a proverb firequent amongst 
us," says Heywood, " Oportet mendacem esse 
memorem : — it behoves a Har to have a good 
memory. Neither is the sentence more common, ■ 

than 
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than is the practice in these corrupt days: iftsO* 
much that one, ingeniously, speaking of the gene-> 
TaUty of it, thus said, or tc the like effect ; 
*' Young men have leamt to lie by practice, and 
old men claim it by authority ; gallants lie often 
to their mistresses ; nay, even women's aprons are 
stringed with excuses. Most of our tradesmen 
use it in their bargaining ; and some of our law- 
yers in their pleading. The soldier can s^ree 
with the thing itself, but quarrels at the name 
of the word. It hath been admitted into'alder- 
men's closets, and sometimes into statesmen's stu- 
dies. The traveller makes the modestest use of 
it, for it hath been his admittance to many a good 
meal." 

The restlessness and inanity proceeding from 
want of serious and necessary employment has 
ever compelled the opulent portion of the citizens 
of this metropolis to have recourse to a variety of 
methods of killing time. Some of those are, at 
least, inoflFensive; and one in particular, — that 
of visiting. The overrighteous, however, con- 
demn visiting ; and have condemned it probably 
long before the age now under notice. An anony- 
mous author, whose labours appeared in 1630, 
has left us a long discourse on the subject; from 
which we discover, that, though visiting has ever 
been considered a feminine weakness, the force of 
example had produced a strong taste for it in the 
males. Our moralist declares, " It is a wonder 

to 
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to see what multitudes there be of all sorts that 
make this their only business, and in a manner 
spend their whole time in compliment; as if 
they were bom to no other end, bred to no other 
purpose, had nothing else to do, than to be a 
kind of living walking ghosts, to haunt and per- 
secute others with unnecessary observation." 

Of their further excesses in this way, he adds, 
" Some go abroad, and God knows the visited 
be not beholden to them'. For if these giddy 
goers be forced to give a reason for their wheel- 
ing up and down the streets, their answer, is, they 
know not else how to pass their time. And how 
tedious it is, for a man that accounts his hours, 
• to be subject to these vacancies, and apply him- 
self to lose a day vrith such time-passers ; who 
neither come for business, nor out pf true friend- 
ship, but only to spend the day ; as if one had 
nothing else to do, but to supply their idle time ! 
How hard a task this is, those that be haunted 
with these spirits do so sensibly feel, that I am 
loth to enlarge their torture; but only advise 
them to let those know, who make a profession 
to pass their time with the loss of mine, that as 
their visitations be unprofitable to themselves, so 
they be tedious and burthensome unto me. And 
if that serve not the turn against their untimely 
visits, -then bolt my door, or hide myself; which 
shift I have known .many put to, for want of 
other defence. 

a '* And, 
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** And, besides, when these spirits walk abroad, 
it is rather to shew themselves, than to see any ; 
which, for the most part, is never in the morning 
(and especially on Sundays, because it is the best 
day in the week) ; all that while they be building 
themselves, and viewing their own proportions ; 
feeding, instead of a breaktast, upon how brave 
Uiey shall appear in the afternoon ; and then they 
go to the most public and most received places of 
entertainment, which be sundry, and therefore 
they stay not long in a place ; but after they have 
asked you how you do, and told some old or fa- 
bulous news, laughed twice or thrice in your face, 
and censured those they know you love noj 
(when, peradventure, the next place they go to,, 
is to them — where they will be as courteous 
to you) ; spoke* a few words of fashions and alte- 
rations; whispered some lascivious motion that 
shall be practised the next day ; fallen into dis* 
course of liberty, and how it agrees with huma- 
nity for women to have servants besides their hus- 
bands; made legs and postures of the last edition ; 
with three or four new and diminutive oaths and 
protestations of their service and observance; th^ 
then retire to their coach, and so prepare for ano- 
ther company ; and continue in this vocation till 
tiie beginning of the next day (that is, till past 
midnight), and so ht^ne : when, betimes in the 
morning, 'the decorum is — if it be a lady visitor, 
to send her gentleman usher, to see if all those 

be 
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be well that she saw in perfect health but the 
night before." 

Another custom of the citizens is mentioned by 
the author of " Horse Subsecivae," which is that 
of the better classes invariably retiring into the 
country during the summer months ; he supposes, 
through the necessity they found of changing 
the air, as that of the " city is so hr Irom good, 
that it is neither tolerable nor indiflferent." 

Wilson, who wrote a Hfe of James I. has this 
passage, in speaking of the earl of Northumber- 
land : " The stout old earl, when he was got 
loose (he had been imprisoned), hearing that the 
great favourite Buckingham was drawn about 
with a coach and six horses (which wtis won- 
dered at then as a novelty, and imputed to him 
as a mastering pride) thought if Buckingham 
had six, he might very well have eight in his 
coach ; with which he rode through the city of 
London to Bath, to the vulgar talk and admira- 
tion ; and, recovering his health there, he lived 
long after at Petworth, in Sussex ; bating this 
over-topping humour, which shewed it rather an 
affected fit than a distemper. Nor did this ad- 
dition of two horses by Buckingham grow higher 
than a little murmur. For in the late queen's 
time (Elizabeth) there' were no coaches, and the 
first had but two horses ; the rest crept in by dt- 
grees, as men at first venture to sea. And«veiy 
new thing the people dieaffect, they stumble at ; 
a 2 sometimes 
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sometimes at the action for the person, which 
rises like a little cloud, but soon vanishes. 

'* So after, when Buckingham came to be car- 
ried in a chair upon men's shoulders, the cla- 
mour and noise of it was so extravagant, that the 
people would rail on him in the streets, loathing 
that men should be brought to as servile a con- 
dition as horses ; so irksome is ev6ry little new 
impression that breaks an old custom, and rubs 
and grates against the public humour : but when 
time had made those chairs common, every loose 
pimp or minion used them ; so that that which 
gave at first so much scandal was the means to 
convey those privately to such places, where they 
might give much more. Just like long hair, at 
one time decried as abominable— another time 
approved of as beautiful. So various are the fan- 
cies of the times." 

Many little traits of character and customs 
are to be collected from Mrs, Lucy Hutchin- 
son's Memoirs of her husband. When Sir Allan 
Apsley, her fiither, was lieutenant of the Tower, 
he had Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Ruthin in 
custody. Those gentlemen having amused their 
weary hours by experiments in chemistry, 
through the benevolent assistance of Lady 
Apsley, she soon became an adept in the pre- 
-paration of simples, and more important me- 
dicines, which she administered to the other pri- 
'SOners, to the best of her judgment, and added 

such 
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such attendance and food as she conceived ne* 
cessary for their situation. Miss Apsley, being 
the first daughter of her parents, received parti- 
cular attention from tlieni. She read well at 
four years of age, and at seven had no less than 
eight tutors ; who were employed to teach her 
languages, musick, dancing, writing, and needle- 
work. Such then, it may be inferred, was thq 
practice in educating females of some importance 
in life during the reign of James I. 

After the marriage of this young lady with 
Mr. Hutchinson, and his decease, she described 
him to their children as possessing such skill in 
fencing as became a gentleman ; as being ex- 
tremely fond of musick ; " often diverting him- 
self with a viol, on which he played masterly ;" 
harving, besides, an excellent ear, and much 
judgment in the science. He was a good 
marksman witli the guns or match-locks then in 
use, and equally expert in archery ; and, to con- 
clude the liet of his accomplishments^ he was an 
amateur in paintings and engravings, and had a 
cabinet of curiosities, the articles of which pleased 
him in proportion to the ingenuity of their con- 
trivance and the excellence of their execution. 
Beyond these circumstances of a general nature, 
it will not be necessary to proceed with the cha- 
racter of Colonel Hutchinson ; as my object is 
■only to ascertain the customs prevailing at dif- 
ferent periods. 

When 
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When Charles I. kept his court at Richmond, 
as Prince of Wales, the beauty and elegance of 
the females there were so very attractive, nay 
fitscinating, that it was generally said, he who 
wished to retain the government of his heart 
should never venture to the place; which, it 
must be admitted, has still an hundred natural 
charms calculated to inspire and promote the 
tender passion. Mra. Hutchinson relates a story 
with the utmost gravity, that affords a very strong 
illustration of the weakness of the human mind, 
or the enervating influence of this modern Paphos. 

A gentleman visited Richmond, and found all 
the inhabitants deeply lamenting the death of a 
lady, whose perfections they described in terms 
so extremely florid and affecting, that the poor 
man became ardently in love with tlie portrait his 
fency composed of the deceased ; " no other dis- 
course could at first please him, nor could he at 
last endure any other ; he grew desperately me- 
lancholy ; and would go to a mount where the 
print of her foot was cut, and lie there, pining 
and kissing of it all the day long, till at length 
death, in some months' space, concluded his lan- 
guishment. This story was very true." 

Mr. Hutchinson did not, however, apprehend 
any danger from trying the soft air of Richmond ; 
and went there confident in his own tempera- 
ment. He lodged with one of the king's musi-r 
pians, whose house was much frequented by 
ptheFs 
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others of the' band to rehearse flieir peFfbrmancee, 
and many elegant and accemplished women were 
attracted there by this circumstance ; yet he con- 
trived to escape the snares thus surrounding him. 
But the presiding Cupid was not to be contemned- 
on his own ground with impunity. Finding he 
could not conquer in the usual way, he had re- 
course to stratagem ; and sent the youngest ' 
daughter of Sir Allen Apsley to the very house 
where Mr. H. resided, under the ostensible puiv 
jpose of learning the science of musick, though 
in reality to introduce Miss Lucy Apsley to his 
notice by proxy; and, by this means, he ac- 
tually became most violently in love with a per- 
son he had never seen ; which " he began to 
wonder at himself (says his lady) that his heart, 
which had ever had such an indifTerency for the 
most excellent of woman-kind, should have so 
strong impulses towards a stranger he never saw; 
and certainly it was of the I-ord (though he per- 
ceived it not), who had ordained him, through 
so many Providences, to be yoaked with her in 
whom he found so much satis&ction." 

This pj^ presents an emblematical plate, 
which will be, found, on examination, to serve 
the double purpose of illustrating the dress of the 
arms and legs, and the total change of manners 
between the age of chivalry and 1627, the date 
when it was prefixed to a sermon preached by 
Samuel Wardj of Ipswich, whose artist deserves 
much 
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much credit for his fiiithful representation of the 
knee-bows, rose for the shoe, and the laced cuff. 
The sermon alluded to is entituted, " Woe to 
Drunkards j" and gives a melancholy picture of 
the licentious spirit of the times, which is corro- 
borated by several horrid instances of drunken- 
ness, occurring immediately under the author's 
knowledge. That quoted may serve to explain 
the pursuits of depriTvity in this disgusting form. 
" An ale-wife in Kesgrave, near to Ipswich, who 
would needs force three serving-men that had 
been drinking in her house, and were talcing their 
leaves, to stay and drink the three outs first; 
that is — ' Wit out of the head,' ' Money out of 
the purse,' * Ale out of the pot ;' as she was 
coming towards them with the pot in her hand, 
was suddenly taken speechless and sick ; her 
tongue swollen in her mouth ; never recovered 
speech ; the third day after died. TWo ser- 
vants of a brewer in Ipswich, drinking for ' 
the rump of a turkey, stru^ling in their dnnk 
for it, fell into a scalding cauldron backwards; 
whereof the one died presently, the other linger- 
ingly and painfully." But I desist, as further 
quotations would lead me to digress from Lon- 
don ; and to atone for having already done so, I 
present the reader with one paragraph more — to 
the justice of which a negative cannot be offered. 
The preacher observes of the drunkard, " The 
devil, having moistened and steeped him in his 
liquor^ 
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liquor, shapes him like soft clay into what mould 
he pleaseth." 

An act of parHament was passed in the 2ist of 
James I. to. prevent and reform profane swearing 
and cursing; which enacted, that all personscon- 
fessing a trespass of this description, or convicted 
of it on the oath of two witnesses, should for- 
feit for each offence twelve-pence, to be applied 
for the use of the poor : default of payment con- 
signed the offender {if an adult) to the stocks; 
and if under twelve years of age, he was to be 
publicly whipped. Another act accompanied the 
above, which was intended to restrain the inor- 
dinate " haunting of inns," ale, and other vlc- 
tualliiig houses, and the propensity to drunken- 
ness : the penalty for the latter n-ime was five 
shilliiigs, and the stocks for six hours upon non- 
payment. And the constable who neglected to 
execute any of the provisions, forfeited ten shil- 
lings. Those who after admonition were found 
tippling in ale-houses, became liable to a fine of 
three shillings and four pence by this statute ; and 
provision was made in it to enforce enquiry. If 
any person once convicted of drunkenness ap- 
peared again as a delinquent before a magistrate, 
the latter was authorised to bind him over to his 
future good behaviour, under the penalty of ten 
pounds. 

The third act on this head of 29 Car. II. 
cap. 7, for the better observfition of the Lord's 

Day, 
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Day, commonly called Sunday, 1 shall give at 
length, as an ample illustration of what has been 
expected of the community by our forefathers. 

" An Act for the better Observation of the 
Lord's day, commonly called Sunday : 

" For the better observation and keeping holy 
the Ldrd's day, commonly called Sunday, be it 
enacted by the Ring's most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and of the Commons in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that all the laws enacted 
and in force concerning the observation of the 
Lord's day, and repairing to the church thCTeon, 
be carefully put in execution: and that all and 
every person -and persons whatsoever, shall, on 
every Lord's day, apply themselves to the ob- 
servation of the same, by exercising themselves 
thereon in the duties of piety and true religion, 
publicly and privately ; and that no tradesman, 
artificer, workman, labourer, or other person 
whatsoever, shall do or exercise any worldly la- 
bour, business or work, or their ordinary callings, 
upon the Lord's day, or any part thereof (works 
of necessity and charity only excepted). And 
that every person being of the age of fourteen 
years or upwards, offending in the premisses, 
shall, for every such offence, forfeit the sum of 
five shillings. And that no person or persons 
whatsoever shall publicly cry, shew forth, or 
exposQ 
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expose to sale, any wares, merchandizes, fruit, 
herbs, goods or chattels whatsoever, upon the 
Lord's day, or any part thereof, upon pain that 
every person so oflending shall forfeit the same 
goods 86 cried, or shewed forth, or exposed to 
sale. 

" And it is further enacted, that no drover, 
horse-courser, waggoner, butcher, higler, their 
or any of their servants, shall travel, or come into 
his or their inn or lodging upon the Lord's day, 
or any part thereof, upon pain that each and 
every such offender shall forfeit twenty shillings 
for every such offence ; and that no person or 
persons shall use, employ, or travel upon the 
Lord's day, with any boat, wherry, lighter, or 
barge, except it be upon extraordinary occasion, 
to be allowed by some justice of the peace of 
the county, or head officers, or some justice of 
the peace of the city, borough, or town cor-, 
porate, where the fact shall be committed, upon 
pain that every person so offending shall forfeit 
and lose the sum of five shillings for every sudi 
o&nce. And that if any person offending in 
any of the premisses shall be thereof convicted, 
before any justice of the peace of the county, or 
the chief officer or officers, or any justice of the 
peace of or within any city, borough, or town 
corporate, where the said offences shall be com- 
mitted, upon his or their view, or confessi'oii of 
the party, or proof of any one or more witnesses 

by 
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by oath (which the said justices, chief officer or 
officers, is, by this act, authorized to adminis- 
ter), the said justice or chief officer or officers, 
shall give warrant under his or their hand and 
seal, to the constables or churchwardens of the 
- parish or parishes where such offence shall be 
committed, to seize the said goods cryed, shewed 
forth, or put to sale, as aforesaid, and to sell the 
same, and to levy the said other forfeitures or 
penalties, by way of distress and sale of the goods 
of every such offender distrained, rendering to the 
said offenders the overplus of the monies raised 
thereby; and in default of such distress,, or in 
case of insufficiency or inability of the said of- 
fender to pay the said forfeitures or penalties, 
that then the party offending be set publicly in 
the stocks, by the space of two hours. And all 
and singular the forfeitures or penalties aforesaid 
shall be employed and converted to the use of tlie 
poor of the parish where the said offences sliall 
be committed ; saving only that it shall and may 
be lawful to and for any such justice, mayor, or 
head officer or officers, out of the said forfeitures 
or penalties, to reward any person or persons that 
shall inform of any oflence against this act, ac- 
cording to their discretions; so as such reward- 
exceed not the third part of the forfeitures or pe- 
nalties. 

" Provided that nothing in this act contained 

shall extend to the prohibiting of dressing of 

meat 
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meat in femHies, or dressing or selling of meat in 
inns, cooks' shops or victualling- houseSj for such 
as otherwise cannot be provided, nor to the crying 
or selling of milk before nine of the clock in the 
morning, or, after four of the clock in the after- 
noon. 

" Provided also, that no person or persons shall 
be impeached, prosecuted, or molested, for any 
ofience before mentioried in this act, unless he or 
they be prosecuted for the same within ten day* 
afttr the oflfence committed. 

" I'rovided, and be it "further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that if any person or persons 
whatsoever, which shall travel upon the Lord's 
day, shall be then robbed, that no hundred, or 
the inhabitants thereof, shall be charged with, or 
answerable for any robbery so committed ; but 
the [lerson or persons so robbed shall be barred 
from bringing any action for the said robbery, 
any law to the contrary notwithstanding. Ne- 
vertheless, the inhabitants of the counties and 
hundreds (after notice of any such robbery to 
them or some of them given, or after hue and 
cry for tlie same to be brought) shall make, or 
cause to be made, fresh suit and pursuit after the 
oflfenders, with horsemen and footmen, according 
to the statute made in the twenty-seventh year 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth, upon pain of 
forfeiting to the king's majesty, his heirs and 
Bu(»c6BBors, as much money as might have been 
recovered 
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recovered against the hundred by the party rob- 
bed, if this law had not been made. 

" Provided also, that no person or persons, 
upon the Lord's day, shall serve or execute, or 
cause to be served or executed, any writ, pro- 
cess, warrant, order, judgment or decree (except 
in cases of treason, felony, or breach of peace) ; 
but that the service of every such writ, process, 
warrant, order, judgement or decree, shall be 
void to all intents and purposes whatsoever ; and 
the person or persons so serving or executing the 
same, shall be as liable to the suit of the party 
grieved, and to answer damages to him for doing 
thereof, as if he or they had done the same with- 
out any writ, process, warrant, order, judgment, 
or decree at all." 

The force of education and example in forming 
the manners was particularly and most enet^ti- 
cally demonstrated, in the characters of sir John 
Fitz-James, and sir Matthew Hale. An anecdote 
of each of those excellent men is worth all the 
illustrations of this work. The former had that 
strict sense of impartial justice, that he even dis- 
missed his principal clerk for having received a 
tankard, not as a bribe, but as a present after the 
determination of a cause. His biographers say of 
sir John, '* that the instant he seated himself 
upon the bench, he lost all recollection of his 
best friends ; who might pass before him without 
receiving the least intimation that he had ever 

seen 
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seen them." A relation once solicited a favour 
of him : " Gome to my house," said he, '* and I 
will deny you nothing ; but in the king's court 
I must do you justice." The attorney-general 
was weak and criminal enough to request his in- 
terest on tlie part of the king, in a cause to be 
tried befoi"e him : " 1 will do the king right," he 
replied. A verdict was given against the crown, 
and the attorney-general expostulated with Fitz- 
James; who dismissed the subject by adding, 
*' he could not do his majesty right, if he had 
not done justice." 

Sir Matthew Hale was ever deaf to private re- 
commendations and applications from persons 
concerned in causes brought before him. A duke 
thus circumstanced waited upon, and would have 
prejudiced him in his favour, under the despica^ 
ble pretence of laying the case before him, that 
lie might the more readily comprehend its merits 
when on the bench. Hale refused to listen to his 
representations ; and told him, " Ije acted im- 
properly in this attempt to influence his opinion ; 
as he had determined never to hear either party 
till each were legally and openly confronted toge- 
ther." The peer retired, a prey to confiision and 
indignation, and, soon after, complained to the 
king of our '' second Daniel :" who had the good 
sense and Justice to reply, " be might content 
himself that he had received no other insult ;" 
adding, " he verily believed be would have used 
himself 
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himself no better, if he had gone to solicit him 
in any of his own causes." 

Burnet relates the following particulars of him 
in his life ; which are repeated in " Turner's 
Remarkable Providences," fol. iSgj. "Another 
passage fell out in one of his circuits which was 
somewhat censured, as an affectation of an un- 
reasonable strictness, but it flowed from his ex- 
actness to the rules he had set himself. A gen- 
tleman had sent him a buck for his table, that 
had a trial at the assizes : so, when he heard his 
name^ he asked, " if he was not the same person 
that had sent him venison?" And, finding he 
was the same, he told him, " he could not sufier 
the trial to go on, till he had paid him for his 
buck." To which the gentleman answered, " that 
he never sold his venison ; and that he had done 
nothing to him which he did not do to every 
judge that had gone that circuit;" which was 
confirmed by several gentlemen then present. 
But all would not do ; for the lord chief baron had 
learned from Solomon, that " a gift perverteth 
the ways of judgment :" and, therefore, he would 
not suffer the trial to go on till he had paid for - 
the present. Upon which the gentleman with- 
drew the record. And at Salisbury the dean and 
chapter having, according to the custom, pre- 
sented him with six sugar loaves in his circait, 
he made his servants pay for the sugar before he 
would try their cause." 

Dr. 
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St. Bumet describes sir MatUiew Hale as a 
man of unbounded charity, who gave the tenth 
penny of all his receipts to the poor ; and, at the 
same time, he carefully selected the objects of 
his bounty. After he had been appointed a judge, 
he sent his dividend of the rule and box money 
to different gaols for the discharge of prisoners, 
who were carefully kept from a knowledge of 
their benelactor.- The marshal of the king's 
bench was compelled, hy virtue of his office, to 
present the judges of that court with a piece of 
plate as a New-year's gift. Sir Matthew . wished 
to have refused it; but his brethren interfered, 
and insisted it was his right ; atid that a refusal 
might become a precedent to the injury of his 
successors. Convinced in part by this mode of 
reasoning, the worthy Hale begged he might re- 
ceive the sum intended to be appropriated by the 
marshal for the purchase of the plate; which 
having been complied with, the whole amount 
was sent for the same purpose to the prisons. 

The decent poor of his neighbourhood were 
frequently invited to his table, where they were 
treated with everj* attention. Those who were 
prevented from enjoying this grati6cation, by ill- 
ness, had meat sent to their residences. When 
walking near his mansion, if he was addressed 
for charity, he immediately enquired why the 
party did not work : a declaration that they 
could not find employment, instantly procured 
R it 
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it from Sir Mdtthew ; who diluted such persons' 
to gather the stones in one of his fields into a 
heap, which he afterwards sent to the different 
roads for the amendment of them. 

We have, at length, arrived at an aera to which 
we hope no fdture period in the history of Eng- 
land will furnish a parallel. It would be the 
height of pr^iimption in me to pronounce 
whether Charles I. was tyrannical, or the people 
rebellious. 1 Sh&U therefore only observe on the 
character of this monarch, thitt more unjustifiable 
steps were taken by many of 'his predecessors, 
without prbduang resistance; which proves that 
the people had either b^oiAe more enlightened 
or flibre tiirbuleflt than their ancestors. Charles 
was certainly a man of grave and dignified man- 
ners, enlightened in his 'linderstandii^, and "a 
great patron of the fihe 'atts : the popular acts of 
'the interregnuih were much the reverse. 

If Mrs. Ilutehinson may be relied upon as a 
faithful historian (and 1 do not perceive any 
reason to d6ubt her veracity, or the authenticity 
of her information), we are much obliged to her 
for the folIftWing traits In the characters of 
Charles I. CroAiwell, and Ireton. The king was 
atHampton Ciurt, in the midst of his enemies, 
and either very Weak or very deceitful in his 
measures. " TJie king, by reason of his daify 
"converse with the officers, 1)egan to be trinkling 
>vUh them, liot only ihen but before, 'and had 
drawn 
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dr^wn in .^me qF (heni ,to e^^igs to corrupt 
.others to fell in with l>\pt: but, to .^^leak tiie 
■truth of all, Cromwell w^ fA that ^me so i|i- 
.corruptibly &ithful to.)iis.tru9t ,^ the people*^ 
interest, th^t he could not be drawn in to .prac- 
.tise.even l^s own y|t^l a^d. natural dissimulation 
■,<ffi this occasion. 

•**-Hjis son-in-)aw .Ireton, ^that was as faithfi^I 
#s.he,.was;not so fully of the opinion .(till he had 
.tried it, jond found to fJieconti^Ty)|bi)t that the 
king might have been managed to comply wit^ 
;the p:ablic good of -his. people, afiter'he could no 
lo^;er u[^ld his own. violent will- But, upon 
«orae discourses wit{i him, }he King uttering th^ 
words to him, ' I shall play, my gan^e as well as 
.1 can ;' Ireton relied, ' If your Majesty have^ 
.game to play, you must give us also the liber^ 
to play (mrs." . Colonel Hutchinson privately dis- 
coursing with his cousin about the communi- 
.. cations he had had with the King, Ireton's ex- 
.pressions were these, '* He gave. us. words, and 
,we paid, him in his own coin, when we found l)e 
had no real intention to the pec^e's good ; but 
to, prevail, by our factions, to regain by art. what 
he; had lost in $^t." 

.The. Parliament, as an aggregate body, aeemed 
-to have OQ decided character at this time-~^eceit, 
-.riiS^wt^ ,a«d interaflt,. evidently peryadsd ^e^y 
.■^tMCi9a«t,coiiQpoH9g>t; And yet, the rep^^sentalipn 
*^:»tfj^ciff(itly.general. jX^'^*^ who .^^y^ 
H 3 favoured 
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iavoured us with an account of the events of the 
period under notice, say, that it was divided into 
three classes : — two of an imperious and aspiring 
description, which iavoured each other's views as 
convenience suited ; and a third, who termed 
themselves, or were tenned Levellers : the latter, 
as the word implies, endeavoured to level the 
others ; asserting, that the good of the state re- 
quired a sacrifice of personal interest, uid greater . 
equality in the enjoyment of offices and common 
rights. 

The Presbyterian and Independent parties had 
so little regard to decency (according to Mrs. H.), 
that they entered into open contention for supe- 
riority ; and it has been asserted, that even at this 
sera of intended Reformation of manners and cus- 
toms, persons were known to procure seats in the 
House of Commons to protect them from their 
creditors. 

It is impossible ibr us to decide, whether the 
Reformers or Levellers had nothing more in view 
than the restoration of good government ; but it 
is certain that their example produced an asso- 
ciation of persons, out of Parliament, who wished 
for an Agr^an law. Cromwell made the beat 
use of these dissensions for his own ambitious 
purposes. When he left London, on one of the 
expeditions to which he was appointed, the chiefs 
of the Levellers attended him part of the way, 
and received such flattering distinctions, tiut they 
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were convinced of his firm adherence to their 
cause; but they were afterwards greatly vexed 
and disappointed at hearing Cromwell dismissed 
a coachfuU of Presbyterians, with exactly simi- 
lar professions of attachment to their party. 

It will be admitted that the few traits I have 
given of Cromwell's character suflBcJently explain 
the nature of it. I therefore hope the reader will 
excuse my saying more of this singular man than 
Mrs. Hutchinson enables me to do, in the follow- 
ing extract from her work ; particularly as a full 
account of him may be found in " Londinium 
Bedivivum." " After Colonel Hutchinson had 
given Fleetwood that caution, he was going into 
the country ; when the Protector sent to search 
him out with all the earnestness and haste that 
could possibly be ; and the Colonel went to him — 
who met him in one of the galleries, and received 
htm with open arms and the kindest embraces 
that could be given, and complained that the 
Colonel should be so unkind as never to give him 
a visit J professing how welcome he should have 
been — the most welcome person in the hnd; and 
with these smooth insinuations led him along to 
a private place, giving him thanks for the adverr 
tiseraent he had received from Fleetwood, and 
using all his art to get out of the Oilonel the 
knowledge -of the persons engaged in the con- 
spiracy against him. But none of this cunning^ 
nor promises, nor flatteries, could prevail with 

the 
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the Colonel to inform faim more than he thought 
necessary to prevent the execution of the design j 
which when the Protector perceived, he gave 
Mm most infinite thanks for what he had told 
him, and acknowledged it opened to him some 
mysteries that had perplexed him, and agreed so 
with other intelligence he had, that he must owe 
Kis preservation to him. ' But (says he) dear 
Colonel, why will not you come in and act among 
us?' The Colonel told him plainly, because he 
liked not any of his ways since he broke the Par- 
liament, as being those which led to certain and 
unavoidable destruction, not only of themselves, 
fcut of the whole Parliament party ; and there- 
upon took occasion, with his usual freedom, to 
fell him into what a sad hazard all things were 
put ; and how apparent a way was made for the 
restitution of all former tyranny and bondage. 
Ciomwell seemed to receive this honest plainness 
with the greatest affection that could be, and 
acknowledged his precipitatenees in some things ; 
and with tears complained how Lambert had 
put him upon all those violent actions ; for which 
he now accused him, and sought his ruin. He 
expressed an earnest desire to restore the people's 
liberties, and to take and pursue more safe and 
sober councils, and wound up all with a very fair 
couHship of the Colonel to engage with him, 
tjfering him any thing he woiild account worthy. 
of him. 

"The 
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" The Colonel tpld him, he could not be foi - 
w^rd to make his own advantage by serving to the 
enslaving of his country. The other told him, he 
intended nothing more than the restoring and 
cofirming the liberties of the good people; in 
order to which he would employ such men of[ 
honour and interest as the people should rejoice, 
and he should not refuse to be one of them. And 
after with all his arts he had endeavoured to ex- 
cuse his public actions, and to draw in the Colo- 
nel, who again had taken the opportunity to tell 
him freely his own and all good men's discon- 
tents and dissatis&ctions, he dismissed tlie Colo- 
nel, with such expressions as were pubUcly taken 
notice of by all his little courtiers thei about 
him ; when he went to the end of the gallery with 
the Colonel, and there embracing him, said, aloud 
to him, " Well, Colonel, satisfied or dissatisfied, 
you shall be one of us ; for we can no longer 
exempt a person so able and foithful from the 
public service ; and you shall be satisfied in all 
honest things." The Colonel left him, with that ■ 
respect that became the place he was in, when, 
immediately the same courtiers who had some of 
them passed him by without knowing him when 
he came in, although tliey had been once of his 
familiar acquaintance, and the rest who had 
looked upon him with such disdainful neglect as 
those little people Use to those who are not of 
their factioiij now flocked about him; striving 

who 
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who should express most respect, and, by an ex-m 
traordinaiy officiousness, redeem their late sHght-i 
ings." 

Hatrison, one of the leaders of the new order 
of saints, had his share of duplicity and aristo- 
cracy. Spain, acting upon motives extremely 
similar to those just described, thought proper 
to acknowledge the English Republic, by sending 
ambassadors to England. This representative of 
Royalty could be received in no other way than 
by the Parliament ; accordingly Harrison, the day 
before that appointed for his reception, admo- 
nished those whom he observed to be richly 
dressed, to labour to shine before their new 
friends in wisdom and piety, rather than in gold 
and silver, which did not become saints. " And, 
that the next day, when the ambassadors came," 
says Mrs. Hutchinson, " they should not set them- 
selves out in gorgeous habits, which were unsuit- 
able to holy professions." The Colonel (Hut- 
chinson) although he was not convinced of any 
misbecoming bravery in the suit he wore that day, 
which was but of sad coloured cloth, trimmed 
with gold and silver points and buttons, yet, be- 
cause he would not appear ofl^nsive in the eyes of 
religious persons, the next day he went in a plain 
black suit, and so did all the other gentlemen ; 
but Harnson came that day in a scarlet coat and 
cloak, both laden with gold and silver lace, and 
the boa.\ so covered >vith foil, that scarcely could 

on^ 
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one discern the ground ; and, in this glittering 
habit, sat himself just under the speaker'^ chair " 
It is barely within the comprehension of a mo- 
dem Englishman to conceive the dreadful state 
to which their ancestors were generally reduced 
by the rancorous enmities and jealousies of the 
leaders of the revolt and their opponents. Almost 
all the garrisons belonging to the Parliament were 
infested by persons who endeavoured to supplant 
those in authority. Indeed, this was frequently 
accomplished when men of integrity and spirit 
commanded ; as it was impossible they could con« 
tend against the little, contemptible arts practised 
in the ParHament, in conjunction with those un- 
der their orders, through the medium of com- 
plunts and insinuations. The members alluded 
t» were much detested, and termed the ivorsted- 
sfocking men. " Some as violently curbed their 
Committees, as the Committees lactiously mo- 
lested tbem," continues our feir authoress. *' Nor 
was the foction only in particular garrisons ; but 
the ParHament house itself began to fall into the 
two great oppositions of Presbytery and Indepen- 
dency ; and, as if discord had infested the whole 
English air with an epidemical heat, burning and 
dissension in all places, even the King's councils 
and garrisons were as iactiously divided." 

Monopoly existed in full vigour about lff40; 
when air Nicholas Crispe, as it is quaintly ex- 
pressed 
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prancA in tbe * ?Qrf«ct Jovnal,' vf$f oi^ Iub knw 
in tiie HouK of ConuOiOns tor a iQppc^oli^ in 
Te4 lead and coppeic»^. Mr. Goripg wasfccivted 
(^ the swae ofience, in bis speculations upon the 
Bfje of V3b>cco ; but be esc{^)ed by transferring 
the, charge to bis &ther, the lord Goring. And, 
on the first day of December, " there were fifty 
mmepoliste discovered in the House." 

The Parliament published in 1643, " The First 
Century of Scandalouf, Malignant Fiiests, made 
and admitted into Benefices by the Prelates in 
vbose hands the Ordination of Mt^i3ter3 and 
Government of the Church hath been ;" which 
is accompanied by a Prefoce signed John Whjte ; 
who says, " In this book tbou shalt have an assay 
pi the gall and wormwood of the Episcopal Go- 
vernment taken out of London, the Metropolis, 
and of the Counties at^acent, that, when thou 
seest what vermine crawls upon and devours the 
principal and vital parts, thou majrst reflect with 
« mournful heart upon the more miserable condir 
tion of Wales, and of the North, the more re- 
mote parts of this kingdom ; where, upon spru- 
tiny, will be easily found many for one as vile and 
Abominable as these. And, if thou wouldest have 
ihe people perish fcM- want of vision, or em- 
poisoned with the destructive errprs of Popery 
and Arminianism, and the land yet tpore defiled 
viith cursing} sweariogi dnmkenness, whoredome, 
sodomie. 
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eodemie, then put thy shoolden stiU to the svp-^ 
port ai the said Chureh Gav&m.mwt and Gover- 
non." 

Admitting this " Firat Century" to be a correct 
representation of the manners of 1^3, no age 
or couhtry ever before exhibited a sCftne of pa- 
rallel depravity. But as there are no more thaa 
100 instances detailed from, at least, 15,000 he- 
neficed and unbeneficed priests* conduct, we may 
pmune that a lUtle party spirit operated in the 
breast of the contpiler ; from whose charges we 
sdect some circumstances which will explain cu*- 
toms theq prevaiHng. 

« Hiomas Thrall, of St Mary Mounthaw," he 
says, *' was a common haunter of taverns and ale- 
houses, who not only read the Book of Sports 
from the pulpit, but endted his hearers to prao* 
tise them ; himself setting the example by play- 
ing at cudgels. Philip Leigh, vicar t^ Redbum, 
is accused, amongst other enormities, of drinkii^ 
healths. jEMward Jenkinson, of Fanfield, Esses, 
added to his other off^ices the crime of calling 
the godly, reverend ministers, roasted -dogs, 
which draw away other men's pigeons. Richard 
Hart practised a curious custom in drinking, aor 
cording to Mr. White, by " drawing his pa- 
nehioners with him to his house, forcing them 
there to drink until thqr be drunk, causing every 
one to cast a die in their course, and to drink up 
so many cups as fell to their chance." Cuth- 
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bert Dale seeing a stranger in the Church put 
on his hat in sermon time, he openly then called 
him " sawcy, unmannerly clown ; and bid the 
churchwardens take notice of him ;" and the nest 
Lord's day took occasion in his sermon again to 
speak of him, being then absent, and to call him 
** lobb, saucy goose, idiot, a wigeon, a cuckoo ; 
saying he was a scabbed sheep, ia straggler, kc." 
Thomas Geary indulged in the practice of calling 
his auditors *' sowded pigs, bursten rams, and 
speckled frogs." Thomas Staple annexed to his 
misdeeds of a grosser nature, the drinJnng of 
healths round a joint stool. 

There is a custom mentioned in the *' Perfect 
Journal," which, I believe, is entirely disused at 
present. On the 38th day of November, 1640, 
" Master Prin and Master Burton came into 
London, being met and accompanied with many 
thousands of horse and foot, and rode with rose- 
mary and bayes in their hands and hats : which is 
generally esteemed the greatest affiront that ever 
was given to the Courts of Justice in England." 

The grave, religious, sententious, and mo- 
ralizing manners of the Ci^ of London towards 
the close of the reign of Charles I. cannot be bet- 
ter illustrated than by presenting my readers with 
the first number of what we should term a news- 
paper, did not those of the present day differ from 
it as essentially as a narrative from a sermon. 
It is, however, certain that " New Christiao 
Uses," 
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Uses," published weekly, was intended for a ve- 
hicle 6f intdligence. 

" New Christian Uses, upon the Weekly true 
Passages and Proceedings, which from Week 
to Week are most considerable in the whole 
Kingdom." 

« To the Reader. 

" Christian Reader, I spoke to thee in these 
godly notion" 8 towards the end of thy weeke, 
hopeing thou wilt be at leasnre after thy reading 
the daily stories to thinke and observe with me. 
I can allow thee to turne thyselfe from one Diur- 
nall to another, and to weary thyselfe, and refresh 
thyselfe with the witt and relations of all ; only, 
in a Christian regard to thy condition and the 
time, spare one serious thought to'looke backe 
upon all, and see the worke of a diviner hand. 

" Let us not be merely Athenians in asking 
for news j but let us all stay a little and consider 
what the Lord hath done ; to every thing (sayes 
Solomon) there is a season, and to every purpose ; 
there is a time to laugh, and a time to weep ; and 
such is the mixtures of our providences ; and 1 
read divers in their suteable dispositions and ex- 
pressions upon themj all have their freedom in 
observation ; but all their relations are meerely 
historicall and civill, and they are differently 
qualified ; some are musicall, some more serious : 
1 do desire to gather up, and glean such truthsj, 
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«B othifs lib veatter Ae iweeke faefine ^ne, and 
biade them into Christian obwrrationBand godljr 
uses, that we may be a people rightly read in di- 
vine pToceedinga, and God expects such a reduce- 
ment and application at our hands ; if we would 
1)e wise Christians, we must study Gqd in .the 
creature, in the variety of his woi*ke8; Chnst 
never came to any place, btit he had an holy ob- 
servation to .draw forth occasionally; t&e people 
of Israeli .bad such instructors, when God led 
them in. the way of. his. providence. 



" The trained bands and auxiliaries of Lon- 
don marcht in triumph into. the city, with green 
' boughs in their hatts, with the losse of few, not 
an hundred men it is thought, of the trained 
bands slaine and taken. 

" The providence and use. 

*' The preservation God gave to this expedition 
is rare, that so many of the ci^ men that had been 
used to " soft raiment," and to " fare deliciously," 
that had not been hardened abroad with cold and 
watchings, men nursed and eduoatea in fulnesse 
and prosperity, that - these should endure the 
marchings, the ioumeyes, without distempers, in 
much patience, ki afflictions,. in necessities, in 
distress^, in watchings, in fastiaga; and a jour- 
ney of so many miles to Glocester, and. through 
80 much of the enemies quarter?, who. had in 
policy 
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{M^cy Mid necesditgr'takm away ipnnrinan, and 
those pJnXB wiiere •ibejr sojoorndd, like >ihe in- 
habitalfts 6f Succothj and Pdiiudl, tvho wate 
Mtuly to answer them as they did Gittum md <bis 
army, wheh they sayd, Gire, I pmy you, Ioovm 
of bread tmtd tile people that follow, for tH^he 
fiiirit: and they veptyed. Are 'Zeba and Z^mEtntia 
in thy hands, tint we should give bread ilnto thy 
army ? And then, after so many weary steps, at 
the period almost of their retume, to lot^ sudi 
a powerfall army as the Kings in the face, to fight 
against so many advanflages, their enemies falling 
upon tiiem like Amalek upon the children of 
-Israel, in their weakest and feintest condition, 
'and-in the battie .to cover their heada with such 
■a mercy, that so many, after a victory in their 
«wn' Moods as well as ^their enemies, should re- 
turne in safety, let tis make this use a use of 
praise: ''Oh give the thankes unto the Lord: 
among the gods Uiere is none like unto him, 
-neither Is'there any wovkes like unto-his wMkes : 
-he shall «OTfer thee with his -feathers, ali^<mider 
his wings shalt thou trust." 

" RissBge. 

"'The taking the nationall- league or covenant 
in Stdnt MargVeats, where wasa great confluence 
of commteders,- gentry, and aouldiers, ind it was 
-g^epally 'Subscribed to after the «ermon. 
** The providence and use. . 

"The people of God have ever .taken' this 
course 
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course of covenanting with God. Nehemiah widi 
th^ elden and people made a covenant in the 
time of their affliction; and they all aawembled, 
and sayd, " BecauK of all this we make a sure 
covenant, and write it, and our Princes, Levites, 
and Priests do scale unto it :" and in Josiah's time 
the people made a covenant and stood unto it, to 
walke before the Lord, and to keepe his testimo- 
nies and his statutes with all their heart ; and it 
is a sfgne it is a covenant from Heaven, and like 
to be a covenant of successe when the people wil- 
lingly ofier ; and at such times of universall cove- 
nuiting, God touches the heart, and pre^res the 
soule, and infuses a secret disposition ; this he. 
did into his. people of Israel and Judah, also in 
Judah the hand of God was to give them one 
heart ; and when God would have Saul honoured, 
it is said, as many as went God had touched their 
hearts ; ^e hearts of all are in God*s hands,^ and 
they make forth, and withdraw according to the 
good {Measure of the Almighty ; " he tiu-neth 
them like rivers of water," let us make this use 
of it. 

" Use of addresse. 
** In all our solemn designes and congr^tings 
which sMne at confederating and binding up a 
multitude and people together, let us looke up 
to the first moover, who begins all motions, and 
in whome all motions end ; the God of motion 
Wkd of luuonj the God of illuminatioa and con- 
viction. 
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viction. " O tea(^ nw ia thy Ayay> Baies David, 
and lead jotie in fhy truth." It is only God. that 
giyea knowledge and judgement, that gathers a 
people itito haroioay, or disposes them into 
factions; God made the tribes follow Saul> and 
leave him. 



" There w»e aome colours of the enemies taken 
this weeke, with eeverall mottoes and pourtni* 
hires; as one with a House of Peers painted^ 
and t*o traitors heads on it, and the motto, ' C^ 
vstra sk infra,' ' as without so within.* The 
other, oae looking downe to a broken crosses 
the motto, ' Spero melwra," ' I hope better.' Tht 
other a picture of a Hound-head and a Cavalier 
purwing, with this motto, ' ^ui setfuitur ifincit/ 
^ he that followes conquers.' 

" Providence and u»e. 

"What ean weesteem^ of this, buttbfttiGod 
lufiered them to be taken by us, the-be^ to 
assure us of their intentions, hopes, a«d mtlif*' 
Into what height t^ wickedtiesse are these men, 
that dar« paint their malignity and ^voCion? 
And yet v/t read meny serious and solemn pr0-F' 
te9tatiQn8 of love to the Protestant Religion and 
\o tj)e IVUament. But by sudi pr^Wdeices at 
these lihey are jevealed md discovered. We sec 
W>w <Sod hath many wayes to d^ect theiteu ^d 
info? m (If. And, totake liB»fffi>«n(Cr^iil)i^.antl 
bel^ of their pretencea, A'lew odolirs Jkfltfl. sbiU 
^ discover 
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discover to us. God makes uae of small occasions 
to reveale great impieties. We know a small 
piece of paper let us see that darke and secret 
concell of the Papists in the Powder Treason: 
therefore let us make this use of it. 

" Use of acknowledgment. 
" To acknowledge the omnipotency of God, 
who commands all creatures, even the least, to 
effect grmtest things. As to the Centurion ; he 
saith to one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Do 
this, and he doth it. He is a God that brings 
forth the things that are hidden into light: there 
is no darknesse to thee, oh God : the night and 
the day are both one. 



. " His Excellency the Earl of Essex made a 
jree protestation to foi^et and trample upon all 
former aspersions, and of the honourable respects 
he bare to sir William Waller ; the malignants 
giving out, that there were great differences 
betwixt them. 

** Providence. 
" It hath been the enemies great: designe to 
devjde us, and it is the only jesuiticall trick, for 
the Jesuites in (lermany will come over into the 
Lutheran Churches, and be Lutherans for a timej 
to enflame the differences betwixt them and the 
Calvinists ; this the devill b^une in paradise in 
the seed of division, and continued through Cain 
and Abet through Ismael and Isaac, tbrou^ 
Jacob 
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Jacob and Esau, through the tribes and kingdomi 
b( Israeli and Judah : but (Jod hath a providenc© 
still to disappoint him ; and when the godly 
have had any eminent designe, and layd the fiaun- 
datton of it in unity, then the wicked agents o 
Sathen have been working. Sanbaltad and Tobiah 
laboured to wi^draw the King's heart from Ne- 
hemiah and the Jews ; and when Paul and Bar- 
nabas drew many Jewes and Gentiles after them, 
the unbeleiving Jewes stirred up some, and made 
their minds evill affected against the bretheren. 
These attempts have been working in our armies 
Mid unions; but God still frustrates the purposes 
of such endeavours, and keepes the hearts of our 
commanders close to one another. God is the 
Lord of love ; he can send a spirit of affection 
and peace ; such he put betwixt David and Jo-' 
nathan, and he can mingle a spirit of perverse- 
fiesse, as betwixt Abimelech and the men of 
Sheehem. He can take up differences and com- 
pose emulations: he made Esau and Jacob em- 
brace. Let us make this use. 

" Use of approach. 
" Oh, let us approach neere unto our God, who 
is the fountaine- from whence all blessed corre- 
spondencies take their rise, and are fed. Let us 
admire our mercy in tliese sweet unions, 9nd 
praise God in that Canticle, ' Oh, what a, 
comely thing it is, bretheren, to dwell t(^ether 
ia unitie !' . . 

s 3 "Passage. 
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" Captune Sydenham it wrought upon by th<; 
earl of Craford, to betray the town of Pjoole in 
Dorsetshire; he gives him money, but the cajriain 
t^cqaaiats the governour: and when Cp£>^ 
^tered ia the night in hopes, they dietcliarged 
tb^r-Dtdfi^ftce, and slew and tooke divqrii . 
■ ■ , *' Providence ai^ use. 

*' We jtjia}' ctili see the Efstlesse working of 
Nathan in hi» ina^cuments. , .^ow he tries all 
i^yes, andoioves :all sitoaes^ and^oUi ^aot only 
tempt immediately by ^is own essence, but he- 
stin u|> others ; be sugge&ljs Ip the souloftof uqckied 
mep many of their devices and degigne^, there- 
tare .be is called ftlie prince of the air worl^ing in 
the chUdrep fif disobedience. And though inen 
fe^ye corn^t)^ enpugh, in theflaselves to piit 
tibiem ^p9^ .uqlawfuJU wayss and cqurawt, yet'h^ 
always ^deS'them^ and advances their evijl coud' 
e^llors, ,and mingles and contributes his too: 
aod such Clicked and ungodly attempts do al- 
wayes argue the wickednesse of a cause; for 9 
good cause and good ends will alwayes pursue 
^4 £q^ti«ue gopd wayes and direct proceedings. 
Thar wudings ind turnings axe but the crooked 
course^ of the serpent, and are alwayes about; 
men never arriving so surely and right at their 
wished desjiiep: and when the ungodly do t^ke 
advice of tdaeir iiearts to walke in »y(^ pwths, the 
devill he makes the way easie^ and puts .thefn of), 
fast ; 
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fast ; and to be sure, .tbotigh he flatter them in 
Jits SQggestions, yet be:wUl ^tbistit e^A mme 
destructive accidents- and utisfopttinea, into tbe 
*ay; and Ciod faffjrs ihim .80 to doy ' ^ thift. the 
wicked miy be taken in. Ihe v/orks' of their o*ti 
hands, and ^Q into theni! own |iitsi ahd be eabgtit 
in their own shtiKe.' Left vni tbeq itialdQ. thii u^ 
of it. 

" Use of admiration. 
" Let us adrtiird the justice of God vpon the 
ungodly, and theirl unlattfuU courses, for God 
hath usually a di^ppotntment for ti» ci^y. 
Achitophel and Haman are examples' m the/wortl 
of God, who both perished by their own coud- 
cells. And let us praise God too for his care add 
providence over his church and people, who 
tumeth all the mischiefs that are plotted against 
them into their greater deliverance, and more 
gloriouB preservation, so as we may say in David's 
language, ' Surely, the rage of man shall pnise 
thee, !the rest of the ra^ shalt thcni restrftiq^* 



** Doctor Featley, a divine, is discovered to be 
an intelligencer to Oxford, his lettlers taken, and 
he confesses. Mr. Motte and- Mr. Hungepford 
ii4io went f^m London to Oxford constantly ai 
spies, one of them is apprehended. Mr. Wat 
Mouptbgae, the jesuiticall professer for t^tt 
qiieen^-is. titken in the disguiS^^ of a Fraiet)- 

njWB. <■■: -■' .f-, ■:■.■: 

" Providence. 
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** Providence. 
" We have more cause to admire God still, 
who brings to light evety day such practise; 

' surely ' there is no inchantment against Israel.* 
How many have the discoveries been since this 
Parliament b^an ! Had not God lighted us into 
their dark plots with a beame of his own, we had 
been long ago desolated and ruined," but he that 
is bound to his church by such a solemn cove- 

. nant from all eternity, which he hath revealed in 
his sonj and hath laid open in many other par^- 
ticular promises, that he is obliged to deliver us, 
to reveal our destructions which our enemies have 
digged deep to hide. One would think now 
that when they see themselves brought forth, all 

^ their di^uises taken o(F, and they found out so 
providentially, that thej- should walk hereafter 
in more plain and honest ways; but this is the 
greatest intoxication that Satan uses ; to fill up 
and poison the soul with camall assurances and 
confidence, till he totally betray them. Let ut 
make this use. 

" Use of Godly walking. 
" Sine* it hath pleased God to put out such 
a candle into the hands of the Parliament and 
his people, to finde cut their enemies by ibe li^t 
of such a providence in their shady walkings, 
Oh, let us keep to him in his wayes. * Oh, lead 
me in thy paths,' s^es David, for if we walk in 
Gods wayes, God will shew us the wayes of our 
ftdver* 
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mdversaries. * Ttiy word' is a light'unto my fe^V' 
and a lanthorn unto my steps.* Oh, let us take 
heed of hiding any malignant councells in 
depths, and darknesses, and disguises. God 
wilt bring them all forth ; * the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed.* 

« The Review. 

*' Quest. In these last providences, whether it . 
time more mercies or afflictions } 
" Resolution. 

** More mercies. 
" I. The safe return of the trained bands and 
auxiliaries. 

" II. Tlie generall talcing of the national co- 
venant with great cheerfulnease. 

" III. The colours of the enemies discovered, 
with their wicked pourtraictures and mottoes. 

" IV. The testimonies of agreement in our 
grandest commanders. 

" v. Captain Sydenham's and Glengham'^ 
£uthfulnesse, in a just, slaughter of divers of the 
earl of Graford's tro<^. 

*' VI. The discoveries and apprehendings of 
Doctor Featley, Master ,Motte, Master Hunger- 
ford, Master Mountague. 

" The afflictions, 

" I. Some excunions of Col<Hiell Hastings 
in Liecestershitc, ^b which some few are hiirt 
and spoiled. 

" IL SfHne 500, or few more, of ours slain 
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in 4» battloiiMbr Nevrberyy and some five or 6x 
cttistiiu, , lAeniof Bdme^iiUty.. 
" Tlw use. 

^* By ^11 review of pro¥ktenee) 4<e see Crod'i 
dtabsg toVK(fe us ip'thitf lifte aeaadn. We see 
he hath appeared more in meraiei ibett. jtt^n- 
mente; we see he hath ^levred himself a gra- 
CJow Gtid ; and, let us cimerwe, tills temoh was 
the season of our great covenant, and stning in 
with God. Let us then stiU labour by such godly 
endeavours to keep up our souls in such an holy 
temper, and let us apjJy our spirits iiito the like 
courses of walking with God, that he may walk; 
with us in the week to come, in the like manner." . 

In this way did the Ptiritans secure partisans. 
Another method was pursued by the •' Welslj 
Mercury," which a^qjears in the form of pun» 
and qnibUer. A specunen succeeds: "Her do 
hear for certain, that the Scots are in a f^hearftil 
ycftdiness to advance forward for England i which 
her countrymen do like very well, and will jmn 
with her in footing of a northfa*n jig, while hats 
nwaies. money doth lead the morris-dance ; . which 
is better mvsicfc than all^her Welsh harps. 

When pay-day comes, the Boldier dnnks.aad 
sings : 

There-id no mueick without silver strings. 

" But her shall have much to do with Mr. 
Blue-cap, when . her comes into England . with 
her I crest thousands c^- meii'j but her h^ve a 

plot 
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plot beyond her nortbern wit; far h« have a 
project to press &1I her coantiynieh that are an- 
dsr ground, and do'Iive in her mountuns ; wfaioh 
are a pe&ple called The' Echoes. Her asked faev, 
^otiier day, if her stood for the Kit^? and her 
answered, ' The Kmg.* Thra her asked, if her 
'stood for the Partialneht ?- and her relied, * For 
the Fxrliament.' So that het* be.no delinquent 
that. doth stand for the King and Pariiamrait; 
and therefore hep will come with an artny oC 
Echoes and voices, that shall ciy, Pwn & Rsjf 
ei le Pardement," — Welsh Mercary, Oct, gij 
J643. 

Thus fer we have moralizing and foHy : tiie 
next article, in this list of the blessings of civil 
ivar, will be found' much less' pleasing:; and is 
from the " Mercorius' Aulicus," of Deoember 
17, 1643. — " Now as the Members do lord it at 
Westminster, -soidoth Master .Venti in' hiacastb 
at Windsor; where, if yonchanceto'diej tinere 
is no Christian 'burial. For. Colonel .Shelle^r 
(who, for his loyalty to htsiipi^jes^ in the biui*- 
Sess of Chichester, hath bcien. prusoner thete 
abo\'e a twelvernonth) . deeined ' Venn- to aHow 
Christian burial to a gentleman that died the^e; 
to whom Vetan returaedv-dlia very answer,; here 
inserted from the, or^;inal, under Venn's. owo» 
hand, .. ■(,.■-; 

*SlH, ..,]■■■'■ 

. ''You ka»w I-am not wildang to dei>f ywt> 
any 
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any thing reasonable ; bat wtut you toean by 
-Christian burial, I vinderstand not Sore I am, 
it 13 Christian burial to have Christians to acconl' 
pany the corps to tlie earth; and not to have 
prayers said over the dead. I am sure this is 
papistical burial ; and to have ibis done, I denied 
it to a captain's wife lately buried, and. to all r^ 
our side ; yea, and in the town also ; for it is 
against the covenant we have taken, and there- 
^re I must crave excuse. Only this I shall 
afibrd you— that I do afford to ourselves— You 
shall have your request in this — that some of 
your officers shall carry him to the grave, if ye 
do it in the day-time. 

* John Venk.' ■ 

" Is not this a champion for the Protestant 
religion, who hath the face to give it us under 
his hand, that Christian burial, according to th^ 
doctrine of the church of England, is expressly 
agaiust their covenant? But Mistress Venn 
affirms it, and we are bound to believe herj 
who, good lady, professed to her husband — 
* She could not sleep or take any rest in any . 
part of Windsor castle, but only in the-queen'» 
lodging.'" 

It has been my endeavour to avoid saying mnoh 
on the transactions of this period)- when ^e 
whole nation forgot every claim of humanity and 
society, and individuals endeavoured to do men of 
(^posite sentiments every possible injury ; but. 
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as I shall hive ocoasion to notice Blood's attempt 
to seize the crown of England, it may be proper 
to mention a prior outrage, related in the " Mer- 
curiua AuUcus," 1643. 

" It was June 7 advertised, that upon Friday 
last Master Martin, and a rabble of his raking up, 
foGced an entrance into the Abbie Church at West- 
minster ; and, having made such spoyle upon the 
utensils and ornaments of the church as he 
chanced to meet vrith, brake open two doore* 
which open into a private roome, where the 
Regalia (that is to say, his Majesties crownes and 
sceptres, and other enugns of state) used aiH 
tioitly by the Kings of England at then- Coro- 
natioDs, have beeoe accustomably kept. But be- 
cause there was another dore which mmt first be 
opened before they could obtaine theic entrance. 
Master Wheeler (whose wife is the king's laun- 
dresse) and Falconbridge (Sir Robert Pie's ser- 
vant in the Treasury), who, living long in and 
about the Close of Westminster, bad beatB 
made acquainted with the secret, by drawing up 
a beam, which made fast that doore (to come at 
which another doore or two were- first broke 
open), gave him vray to enter. But, as it hapr 
penedj before the crown and other orilaments of 
the state was seized upon> the Earle of Holland* 
accompanied with some of the Members of the 
Lower' House (having nbtice of it) came in upon 
ikBjpiy ind 40 pooswaided with the rout, that foe 
a time 
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ft time theji' were content to mspiend tbeir 
purpose, until the ftivther pleasure of the Housft 
weM^knowne^ Meter Martin ooly was displeased 
to be so put off; and, thinking th;tf the right 
which he bad acquired to the erowne of Eng- 
kiid vras not to be deserted on such easie ternies, 
sealed up the dbmn immerliately as soone at ^le 
Members of ea«h House were gonie, as- if whatever 
was within th«se ddopes cKd belong to Mm.- Ofts 
fting is Very niein«nble in'tbta bra«e exployt 
(such as was never yet a«empteB> fcy the, grtaifist 
rebelh of whony our atones have made maation)^ 
which vm», Idiat when seme of ^e r^ble which 
aMend^ Martin sai^ plaineiy they woatd take 
out the erowne to Crowne ttn -MajestieB yonngest 
mnne the Duke of Glocester, Master Martm 
with great indignation toW them, thty were a 
eop^ny »fJboles to talke of having Crownes 
0r Kings, of which there was tO' ieso Utile us« 
in the tintes to eome^ Altd test this should be 
titought in cliarity to be some desperate, and 
b(34datt0mpt of Master MartynV imd that the 
Commons House had do handi thernn, it was 
signified by the sftme tetters, thtt upon Saturday 
it was debated: tvBO long howresi-wid carried at 
Ihe last by the major pa^t, tiiat^tbe Regali* 
should be seieed oni, an inveirtoiy made <^ all 
thmgs wei^' found therein, and a Committee' no* 
tniitated to see ^ it done (whereof Muter iMsfiy* 
in all reaton dust nee& be- onf ) ;^ ttnokc iprei 
tence 
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tence that thwe were many superstitious things 
itxceediog &t tp be removed, as no loi^r useful). 
1, doubt the King himselfe will be Uken shortly 
tp be sQme superstitious monument of decayed 
lUviaity, and so thought fit to be removed." 

The yew 1648 furnished a disagreeable in- 
stance of the custom of enlarging upon the ad- 
Vantages wf one country and the depreciation of 
anothef. Tlie old feuds, whvch bad so many years 
«xistied between tbe English and Scotch, was 
Kv^wd on ihe l6th of March in Westminster 
^all; where Captaia Hotborne and a Captain 
'C^lvy bad a dispute as to the merits of their 
re^ective iJa4ms on the gratitude of tlie state. 
Ilie foroier olaerved, ^at tbe Scotch came to 
England Da eat its provisions, receive pay, and da 
no 4und of service — while the English fought 
bravely, and were in arrears. Ogiivy retorted 
with his cane: swords were drawn ob both sides, 
and -Ogilvy was severely cut on Uie head by 
Hothoriie. Tbe tpiarrel now became general 
between the n»tives «f both countries then pre-' 
sent, QmOuntiag nearly to an hundred. Fortu- 
natdy fiar the jpwtie^, lAte wat»inen of die neigh- ' 
boiuing it/kir? on the Thames interfered, and, at 
-the risk of their lives, separated the enraged 
combatant 

We are indebted to, Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson 
Xbr sketch^ of two characters, who floorisbett 
in the xeign of Charles I. which will contribute 
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in aid of my plan. In the early part of this 
lady's huabaod'a life Tie left his father's house, 
and resided in London. " In the inean time, the 
best company the town afforded him was a gen- 
tleman of as exquisite breeding and partsas Eng- 
land's court ever enjoyed ; one tliat was now 
mniried, and retired into this town ; one of such 
admirable power of language and persuasion as 
was not any where else to be found. But after all 
this, discontents, or the debaucheries of the 
times, had so infected him, that he would not 
only debauch himself, but make a delist to 
corrupt others for his sjwrt. Some he would 
commend into such a Vain-glorious humour, that 
they became pleasantly ridiculous ; some he 
would teach apish postures, and make them 
believe themselves rare men ; some he would 
encourage to be poets, and laugh at their ridicil- 
lous rhymes ; some jtiung preachers he would 
make stage-players in their pulpits ; and several 
ways sported himself with the follies of most of 
the young men that he conversed with. There 
was not any way which he left unpractised upon' 
Mr. H. ; but when, with all his art and industry, 
he found he could not prevail, then he turned 
seriously to give him such excellent advice and 
histructions for living in the world as were not 
afierwaids unuseful to him. There was, besides 
this gentleman, a young physician (Dr. Plumr' 
tre) who was a good scholar, and had a great de») 

of 
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of wit, but widial a professed atheist; and so 
proud, insolent, and scurrilous a lyiow (daring 
to abuse all persons how much soever abov^ 
hini), that he was thrown out of familiarity 
with the great people of the country, ttiough 
his excellency in hi^ profession made hini to 
be taken in again." 

The same lady speaks of a strange, though 
perhaps not very uncommon character, who 
distinguished himself in villainy during the cdvil 
war, that rendered Colonel Hutchinson conspi- 
cuous as a partizan of the popular cause. Were 
I to adhere strictly to the spirit of the title of 
this work, the p^aon alluded to ought not to 
be mentioned in it ; but as the kingdom was in 
a state of miserable confusion, and no male was 
permitted to remain quietly at his home, it is 
possible the general commixture of manners was 
such, that a person who lived in Nottinghamshire 
might resemble a citizen of I;ondon in part of his 
conduct. 

" In Nottinghamshire, upon the edge of 
Derbyshire, there dwelt a man who was of mean 
birth and low fortunes, yet had kept company 
with the underlihg gentry of his neighbourhood. 
Iliis man had the most factious, ambitious, vam- 
glorious, envious, and malicious nature &at lA. 
imaginable; but he was the greatest dissembler, 
flatterer, traitor, and hypocrite, that ever was;, 
and herein had -a kind of wicked policy :^know- 

ing 
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tng himself to be inferior to all gentlemen, ho 
put on a visard of godliness and liumility, and 
courted the common people with all plausibility 
and flattery that could be practised— ^11 this while 
be was addicted to many lusts (especially to that 
of women), but practised 4.hem so secretly, that 
they Were not vulgarly taken notice of ; though 
God} to shame him, gave him up to marry a 
wench out of one of the ale-houses he frequented^ 
!p|it to keep up a fame of godliuessj he gave large 
CQDtributions to Puritan preachers ; ' who had 
the art to stop the people's mouths from speaking 
ill of their benefactors. 

*' By a Uiousand arts this fellow became 
ftopulat*, and insinuated himself so into all the 
gentlemen that owned the Parliament's party^ 
that, till he was discovered some years after, they 
believed him a most true-hearted> faithfiil, vigi- 
lant, active man, for the godly interest. But he 
could never climb higher than a Presbyterian 
persecutor i and, in the end, fell quite off to » 
declared CaVatier. In Sir Qemge Booth's busi-* 
sess, thinking he could sway the scales of a 
country, be raited a troop, and brought them 
into Derby, and published a declaration of his 
cmm fcH* the King ; then ran away to Not^jig- 
Jaam, and lost all his troop in the rout Uieifj 
vad hid bimsdf till the King came is (Charka 
114 i when he was rewarded for his wvoU with 
ansiiSce; wIuchhft.«iijiu;ed.B<cM:infiBy mpBthi'* 

his 
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his wife and he, and some of his children, dying 
aht^ether in a few days of a fever little less than 
the plague." 

According to Mrs. Hutchinson, the littleness 
of some minds predominated, in the midst of the 
■general profession of devotion to the public inte- 
rest : for Instance, she accuses Sir John Gell of 
starving Sir John Stanhope's cattle in a pound, 
for resisting the payment of the ship-money. 
After he had declared for the Parliament, he 
suffered a regiment he had raised to plunder 
friends and enemies without distinction ; and he 
even carried his resentment to Sir John Stan- 
- hope beyond the grave, by defacing his monu- 
ment, and ordering his men to dig up a garden 
of flowers belonging to his widow. " This man," 
she continues, ** kept the diurnal-makers in pen- 
sion ; 80 that whatever was done in the neigh- 
bouring counties against the enemy, was attributed 
to him." Indeed, this lady doth not hesitate to 
declare, that Mr. Hutchinson having once re- 
buked the writer in one of these vehicles of in- 
telligence, for inserting an untruth of this de- 
scription, the man offered to write as much for 
him upon being paid for his trouble. 

In addition to the preceding instances of the 
dereliction of all pretensions to urbanity and 
honesty which civil war promoted and brought 
iiito , action, we find that the junior Hotham 
replied to a committee, which offered to assign 
T quar- 
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'Quarters for his men, " thEt he was no strang&r 
in any English ground;" and when those men 
plundered the inhabitants, and wasted the pro- 
duce of the country, he answered the remon- 
strances of Colonel Hutchinson in the true spirit 
of licentiousness—" That he fought for liberty, 
and expected it in all things." Cromwdl (who 
was then a colonel, and witnessed the altercation) 
took part with Hutchinson; and, having himself 
received some insults from Hotham, they t(^e- 
ther formed the resolution of reporting his con- 
duct to Parliament ; which they did so efiectually, 
that Hotham was superseded. 

*' Those who knew the opinion Cromwell .after 
had of Mr. Hutchinson," says his lady, " believed 
he registered this business in his mind as long 
as he lived, and made it his care to prevent him 
from being in any power or capacity to pursue 
him to the same punishment when he deserved it ; 
but from that time, growing into more intimate 
acquaintance with him, he always used to pro- 
fess the most hearty affections to him, and the 
greatest delight in his plainness and open- 
heartedness that was imaginable." 

During the siege of Nottingham castle (pi 
which Colonel H. was governor for the Parlia- 
ment) several wounded prisoners were brought 
in on a particular day ; when a Captain Palmer 
" and another minister" amused themselves by 
walking up and down the castle-yard, " insuldog 
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And beating the poor prisoners" as they came in. 
" After our hurt men were dressed," says the 
good lady to whom we are indebted for these 
memoirs, as she stood (herself) at her chamber- 
door, seeing three of the prisoners sorely cut and 
carried down bleeding into the lion's den, she 
desired the marshal to bring them in to, her, and 
bound up and dressed their wounds also ; which 
while she was doing. Captain Palmer came in, 
and told her — His soul abhorred to see this fa- 
vour to the enemies of God. She replied, she 
had done nothing but what she thought was her 
duty, in humanity to them as fellow-creatures, 
not as enemies. But he was very ill satisfied 
with her." 

This spirit of rancour -extended on all sides ; 
and we are told of women following a female, of 
opposite principles, tbrowii^ scalding water at 
her. " Lastly," says Mrs. H. " the few good men 
were so easily blown up into caqseless suspicions 
and jealousies ; and there were so many malig- 
nant whispers daily spread abroad, of every one 
in office, that it was impossible for any man 
so worthily to demean himself, but that a jealous 
misconstruction of some inconsiderable trifle was 
enough to blast the esteem of all his actions, ' 
though never so pious and deserving." 

I have now cited sufficient authorities forjudg- 
ing of the public character, as influenced by the 
immediate operation of hostile ojunions .on poli- 
T 2 tics. 
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tics^ and shall conclude this part of the subject 
by another quotation from Mrs. . Hutchinson's 
Memoirs; which seems rather a sketch of modem 
times, than her own, in some particulars. 

" Better laws," she observes, " and a happier 
constitution of government, no nation ever en- 
joyed ; it being a mixture of monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, and democracy, with sufficient fences 
against the pest of every one of those forms — 
tyranny, faction, and confusion. Nor is it only 
Valour and generosity (adds this lady) that renown 
this nation : — in Arts we have advanced equal 
to our neighbours, and in those that are most 
excellent exceeded them. The world hath not 
yielded men more famous in Navigation, nor 
ships better built or furnished. Agriculture is as 
ingeniously practised ; the English archery were 
the terror of Christendom, and their clothes the 
ornament But these low things bounded not 
their great spirits : in all ages it hath yielded 
men as famous, in all kinds of learning, as Greece 
or Italy can boast of. And to cMnplete the 
crown of all their glory, reflected from the lustre 
ef their ingenuity, valour, wit, learning, justice, 
wealth, and bounty — their piety and devotion to 
God and his worship hath made them one of the 
most truly noble nations in the Christian world — 
God having, as it were, enclosed a pet^e here,^ 
wit of the vast common of the world, to servw 
him jvi^ ^jure and undeftled wonhip." 

It 
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It will be necessary, in the next place, to recur 
to the early part of this reign for a more minute 
illustration of manners and customs. 

In the mode of eating, we find the division 
of daily meals thus' noticed, in " The Life of 
Faith," a sermon, preached by Samuel Ward 
of Ipswich, and published in I627. *' Why 
should not thy soul have her due drinks, break- 
fasts, meals, under-meals, bevers, and after-meals, 
as well as thy body ?" 

The custom of chewing, smokmg, and taking 
tobacco in the form of snufT, seems to have 
been nearly as common in the reign of Charles I. 
as at present ; yet it was by no means generally 
approved of. " Tobacco, divine, fare, super- 
excellent tobacco (exclaims Burton), which goes 
far beyond all their panaceas, potable gold, and 
philosopher's stones— a sovereign remedy to all 
diseases!! A good vomit I confess— a virtuous 
herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, 
and medicinally usedt but as it is commonly 
abused by most men (which take it as tinkers do 
ale), 'tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purger 
of goods, lands, health — hellish, devilish, and 
damned tobacco — the ruin and overthrow of 
body and soul." 

Of the domestic customs, with reference to 
■ animals, none more deserves commendation than 
the care and affection with which the English- 
nan repays the attachment and fidelity of his 
dog: 
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dc^ I thousands of distressed persons have shared 
iheir miserable meals with this description of 
grateful attendant ; and. the rich have been known 
to erect monuments to their memories. As these 
animals were inhabitants of England from time 
immemorial, the friendship of them and their 
milsters commenced at the same unknown period. 
yThe only author I recollect to have censured this 
amiable intercourse is the fanatical Bunyan, 
who, in his " Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of 
k damned Soul," abuses Christians for giving to 
dogs the crumbs belonging to the poor. " How 
many pounds (he enquires) do some men spend 
a year on their dc^, while the poor saints of God 
may starve for hunger? They will build houses 
4br their dogs, when the saints must be glad to 
wander, and lodge in dens and caves of the earth. 
" Again, some men cannot go half a mile 
from home, but they must have dogs at their 
heels; but they can veiy willingly go half a 
score miles without the society of a Christian," 
This wretched sinner, who envied the partici- 
pation of dogs in the favours of the rich, did not 
seem to be aware that brutal and uncharitable 
persons seldom qr ever keep dogs ; or if they do, 
they are kept in their places, according to the 
vulgar acceptation of kindness, " Love me, love 
ply dc^," is an adage of great antiquity, and far 
more honourable to him who uses it, than all 
^he sighs vented by Bunyan for every person's 

sini 
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Bins but his own. For my own part, I dwell witH- 
satisfaction upon the certaiaty that all domestic 
animals {the dog, the cat, the singing bird, &c. 
&c.) are cherished and have been cherished by 
their kind masters and mistresses before and 
since the Conquest. Nor is it less grateful to 
reflect, that thousands of instances have occur- 
red of the rough attachment of men and horses, 
not only in the higher ranks, but between them 
and their drivers in the lowest ; though it must 
be confessed, that too many of the domestic ani- 
mals are most basely and cruelly treated j nor do 
I suppose the persons so acting would use Chris- 
tians much better if they dared. 

Ward, of Ipswich (who preached an assize 
sermon at Biiry St. £dmunds, in 1627, alluded 
to above), boldly attacked his legal audience for 
tfje practice or custom of buying and selling offi- 
ces. " O gall of bitterness ! O root of all evil 
to Church and Commonwealth! — when autho- 
rities and officers of justice shall be bought and 
sold, as with a trumpet or drum, to the candle, 
or out-rope! The particulac branches whereof 
when I seriously consider, I wonder not that 
Christ, with such zealous severity, brake down 
the banks, and whipped out the chapmen out of 
the temple ; nor that Peter, with such fiery in- 
dignation, buried Simon and his money. For if 
such men and money perish not, kingdoms and 
churches must perish s and both civil and eccle- 
siastical 
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tiastical ^courts nill soon prove dens of thieves. 
Whose soul bleeds not to see men's souls bought ' 
and sold like sheep at the market to eveiy 
butcher? Of this you lawyers much cpmplain 
against the clei^ymen for buying of benefices: 
which' you might do the more justly, if your- 
selves were not often the sellers of them ! I would 
the fault rested only in benefices, and reached not 
into offices and civil dignities. Indeed that kind 
of purchase we call simony, it may from its 
other name be fitlier styled magick; for J know 
not what kind of witchcraft men sin by leave 
and law in these civil purchases. The laws and. 
atatutes provide for the remedy of the evil iq 
some cases, tolerating it in others ; and the 
practice, by means of this allowance, growing 
intolerable : — some of them (as the w^rld re- 
ports) offices for life and at pleasure, amounting 
to the rate of lands and inheritances." 

He afterwards tells his auditors, that the *^ strait 
buttoned carpet and efieminate gentry," acting 
as justices aud judges, " cannot hold out a fore- 
noon or afternoon, sitting vrithout a tobacco bait, 
or a game at bowls." 

Reeve (whose Plea for Nineveh 1 have found 
an useful book in compiling these pages) gives a 
strong but probably too high-coloured a picture 
of the merchants and citizens pf 1657. He tells 
them, '* If thou beest for profit, thy ranges are 
^ftnown. Alter thoi^ hast called up thy servants 
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to hant for gain at home, thou thyself (as one in 
full quest for lucre abroad) art visiting other 
men's storehouses, searching their n^arehouses, 
ransacking their cellars. Thou goest to the 
custom-houSe, to try what exporting and import- 
ing there hath been ; thou repairest to the Ex- 
change, to examine what merchant thou canst 
meet with; with whom thou may'st truck in 
minivers and tissues, musks and civits, the teeth 
of el^hants, the bones of whales, the atones of 
bezars, the claws of crabs, the oyles of swallows, 
the skins of vipers ; yea, be it but in black coal, 
bldck pitch, white chalk or white soap, rusty iron 
-or abominable mummy, it will serve the turn. 
Or if thy merchandize fail there, thou turaest thy 
trading another way, to seek about for a licence 
or a pdtent; or, perhaps, to pry out some de- 
cayed heir or foundered gallant, that thy ferret 
might be sent forth into that borough, or thy 
setling-dog let loose to drive that covey ; to hook- 
in some mortgage, or to prey upon some forfei- 
ture. And if all these devices will not take 
place, then thou stirrest thy legs to go suck 
venom from a pettyft^er, or magick from some 
conjurer. And thus doth the drudge of the 
world spend his day. 

" If thou beest for bravery, I cannot follow 
thee by the track, nor find out thy various mo- 
tions. The gallant is counted a wild creature — ^ 
. pp wild colt, wild ostrich, wild cat of the moun- 
tain. 
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tain, comparable to him ; he is, indeed, the buf- 
foon and baboon of the times ; his mind is wholly 
set upon cuts and slashes, knots and roses, patch- 
ings and pinkings, jaggings, taggings, borderings, 
brimmings, half shirts, half arms, yawning 
breasts, gaping knees, arithmetical middles, geo- 
metrical sides, mathematical wastes, musical 
heels, and logical toes. I wonder he is not fw 
the Indian's branded skin and ringed snout. His 
fantastic dotages are so many, that he hath a 
free-school bookish about inventions for him ; 
nay, an academy of wits, studying deeply to 
devise fashions according to his humour: know 
ye not the multitude of students, artists, gra- 
duates, that are subliming their notions to please 
this one light head? then hear them by their 
names — perfumers, complexioners, feather-mak- 
ers, stitchers, snippers, drawers; yea, who not? 
Yet amongst these doth the knighted spark spend, 
out his timp. This is the gallant's day. 

" If thou beest for dainties, how art thou then 
for spread-tables and plenished flagons ? Thou 
art but a pantry-worm, and a pastr^'-fly ; thou art 
all for in-landish meat, and out-Iandish sauces; 
thou art the dapifer to thy palate, or the cup- 
bearer to thy appetite ; the creature of the swal- 
low, or the slave of the weason. The land hath 
scarce flesh, the sea fish, or the air fowl, curious 
enough for thy licorous throat. By thy good 
^ill thou wouldst eat nothing but kids and &wns, 
carp* 
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carps and mullets, snipes and quails ; and drink 
nothing but Fontiniac, white muscadines, lea- 
thick wine, and vm de Pary. Thy olios and 
hogoes, creepers and peepers, Italian sippets, and 
French hroths, do shew what a bondman to the 
paunch thou art — even the idolater of the ban- 
queting-house. Thy belly is thy Giod. Thus 
doth the glutton waste out his pilgrimage: this 
is the epicure's day. 

" If thou beest for lust, what an itinerant 
art thou ! Canst thou mark thy foot-prints, 
whither thy legs and thy eyes carry thee ? 
Thoii shouldst be looking upon her that was 
once the desire of thine eyes, and embracing 
her that was given* into thy bosom, and paying 
wedlock rights to her that was the wife of thy 
covenant ; but thou hast plucked out that eye 
that thou didst fix upon the face of thy first love ; 
thou hast pulled back the hand which thou didst 
give in marriage, and cancelled the bond that 
thou didst seat with solemnity upon thy ouptid 
day ; and thou art no longer for a chaste wife, 
but for strange flesh — even like a, fed horse 
neighing after a new paramour : thou hast for- 
saken t-hine own threshold, and art laying wait 
at thjf neighbour's door; thou hast left, the bed 
undefiled, and art for a couch of dalliance; thy 
wife's breath is distasteful, her face is displeasing, 
and her company odious ; and thou art now for 
Rmiable paragons, for nymphs of beauty ; these 
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■re those whom thou didst court &nd compli- 
ment, hunt forj and haunt their society ; to which 
thou dost stretch out thy ctuiunttng tongue and 
grasping arms ; to which thou dost engage thy 
swarthy heart and blacker soul. When thy wife 
cftii scarce have fragments, these shall have btm- 
quets ; when thy wife can scarce have fair lan- 
guage, these shall have Dorian music ; when 
thy wife can scarce have seemly raiment, these 
■hall have veils and rails, cut-works and net- 
works, blue silk and purple, jaspers and sap- 
phires J when the wife must drudge at home, 
these shall have dance abroad ; when the wife 
must walk on foot, these shall be coached. The 
bride is cast off, and the bedfellow embraced : 
the spouse rejected, and the courtezan entertained. 
Howsoever the wife is tendered and respected, 
dieted and rob^d — sure I am these are fed and 
dad ; men will run into debt-books, lay in jails, 
snd oftentimes hang on gibbets, for these. And 
thus doth the voluptuous man measure out his 
time ; trickle out h» hours : this is the sensual 
man's day." 

Mr. Reeve (who seems to have considered him- 
self censor-general of his time), accuses the citi- 
zens o£ London of most abominable eating pro- 
pensities, asking them whether their minds were 
not wholly intent upon banquets ; and whether 
there can be a nation more guilty of fulness of 
bread or more riotous eaters- of flesh ? " W« 
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know whew these helluoes dwell; we could 
call by name these slaves of the palate, which 
have mind neither of church nor state, but of 
their spread tables and delicious tare ; which face 
all judgments with nourishing thetr hearts in 
pleasure, as in a day of slaughter ; and will jeo- 
pard the loss of privileges and ordinances, rather 
than they will forbear from their belly cheer, 
to eat ashes like bread. It is not their daily 
bread and food convenient that will satisfy them, 
but they must have dainty bread and food 
sumptuous; they are such insatiable gorman- 
disers, as if (with Matthew bishop of Cra- 
&)via) they would bury all their treasure in their 
guts." • 

Mr. R. declared, that if a true account could 
be obtained of the expences of the kingdom in 
inordinate eating, ft>r one year, he believed it 
would exceed the income of the Spanish Indie*. 
" W^at should I say ? Their palates are their 
altars ; their services are their sacri^ces ; their 
belly is their god ; they are the black idolaters 
of the smoky, reeking, steaming kitchen ; not 
Ninerites, I will warrant you, which consume 
themselves with fasting but Epicures, which 
would gnaw as long as their teeth can chew, and 
would die with meat in their mouths." 

" To take a more serious review of our drink- 
ing : the Ninevites would not drink water; but 
we will drink, and the spring or conduit shall 

be 
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be none of our cellar ; no, we must drink of 
the sweet ; and it is well, if any thing be dulcy 
and meracious enough for us ; it must not only 
take away thirst, but satisfy the taste ; not only 
refrigerate, but inebriate. We are compassed 
about with the sea, and one would think there 
were an ocean within land ; we are rid of our 
ravenous wolves, but when shall we of our riotous 
wombs ? We seem to be steeped in liquors, or 
to be the dizzy island. We drink as if (like Phi- 
lip) we were nothing but spoils to draw up 
moisture; or we had tunnels in our mouths, as 
it was said of Dyonisius the Athenian ; or (with 
Camatherus Logotlieta) we drink like oxen. It 
is pity there are no nets to catch these ftshes, nor 
DO harping-irons provided to dart into the bellies 
of these whales. Noah planted a vine, and the 
world was never since sober : we are the grape- 
suckers of the earth. 

" The Moor is abstemious, the Spaniard sober ; 
but we are the wit-foundered nation. There are 
many, like Claudius, which seldom go sober 
over their thresholds; they rise up from their 
meetings like wild beasts let loose from, their 
dens; they triumph with Heraclides, not tohave 
a cup-peer; they would seem (as Theocritus 
Chius said of Diocles) to drink up the sea ; they 
have never drunk enough till their cups fall out 
of their hands, as it happened to Alexander 
when he contended with Proteus who should haw 

the 
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the last draught. To be strong to drink win^ 
is become a kind of chivalry ; men waging battle 
at their full bowls, as in a pitched field ; they 
which have drunk down most, are like them that 
have knocked down most. Timon gloried over 
Lacydes for this like a very conqueror ; and Lici- 
nius (as a capital drunkard) would be styled no 
less than Achilles. Thus excess is excellency, riot 
Teputation; yea, their glory is in their shame. 
(How is our land, by these intemperate crea- 
tures, made an hog-sty ! the brimming bowl, 
like Circe's cup, turning men into swine. Yea, 
how is this glorious nation made a Bedlam, or 
a nest of furies! For, in their distempered hu- 
mours, what distracted and frantic parts do they 
act I Like the youth of Agrigentum, they cast 
* tables and stools out at the windows ; and, like 
Michael Balbus, they are ready to cut off ears and 
noses ; and to slay children in their parents' arras, 
as Lucius served Micca the daughter of Phide- 
Imus. 

" Oh ! that this mad crew should not be kept 
close ; that these wild beasts should be sullered 
to range the streets; that we have houses of 
correction for lazy persons, and no bridewells for 
these spendthrifts ; chains for runagates, and no 
fetters for these Hectors; that these common 
bowsers and daily drunkards, which make it an 
art and habit to quaff and carouse, though in 
their fuming fits they care not to scandal the 
innocent. 
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innocent, to assault the peaceable, to violate the 
chaste, to reproach religion, to brave upon autho- 
rity, to revile their parents, to rend the heavens, 
and damn their own souls ; yet if they can shew 
but a coat of arms, and call a squire their father, 
no bench of justice will touch them ; as if drun- 
kenness were a kind of generous quality, or 
prc^ny were a dispensation to riot. 

" And would to God that this" were but only 
a masculine sin ; but it hath spread itself tnt« 
both sexes: neither the bashfiilness nor modesty 
of women can restrain them from participating 
in the guilt. If the breaths of women were 
tried, as Cato the censor commanded they shoul'd 
be in Rome, I doubt the criminal smell would 
be found to proceed from too many of them. 
Domitius deprived a woman of her dowry, because 
she was proved culpable of this trespass ; and a 
,matron was adjudged to be starved, because she 
did but open a box where were the keys of a 
wine cellar ; and Fatua Fanna was whipped to 
death with myrtle rods, because she drank wine 
out of a bottle secretly. Oh, if surh heavy sen- 
tences were pronounced and executed in these 
days, what should become of many women P For 
is not this a feminine vice? Yes; Martial need 
not write of his drunken Fescennia, nor Ausonius 
of his Merce, nor jElian of his Cleio; for we, 
amongst ourselves, may Bnd a multitude of these 
intemperate, sottish women, which will quaff 

with 
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with the most riotous, and pve pledge for plei%e, 
and take off cup for cup. Oh, blemish of the 
uatioD, and afirightment to the very hea\%ni I ** 

*' As the English (says Chamberlayne in hit 
Angliae Notitia), returning from the wars in the 
Holy Land, brought home the foul disease of 
leprosy, now almost extinct here, thou^ not 
yet in our neighbouring countries: so, in our 
feithers* days, the English, returning from the sei^ 
vice in the Netheriands, brought with them the 
foul vice of drunkenness ; as, besides other tes- 
timonies, the term of copoim, from gar aux, all- 
out, learnt of the High Dutch there in the same 
service ; so ^uo^ &c. This vice of late waa 
n^ore ; though at present so much, that tome 
persons, and those of quality, may not safely be 
visited in an afternoon, without running the be- 
zard of excessive drinking of healths (whereby, 
in a short time» twice as' much liquor » con- 
sumed as by the Dutch, who sip end prate) t 
and, in some places, it is esteemed a piece of 
wit to make a man drunk ; for which purpose, 
some swilling, insipid, trencher buffiMn it always 
at hand. Howe\'er, it m^ be truly affinned, that 
at present there is generally leas excess in drink- 
ing (especially about London) since the uta of 
co&e." ■ 

The inhuman passions of mankind, ever in 

action, and stimulated by the tellish principle 

wfaich promptt the weak and th^ wicked to gnq> 

u at 
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at ^T««y objebt within their i«bt^ caJAutat^ Itt 
s^ijluesfenintie no ^rdthbte (teir tn«6r«st) «MM w 
h&H «xts«di in ftlU vlgi^f wh^ Mr. IWeve coHf 
puted'i" QtKt^s Pteft' fi>r Niheteh;" who, ifl the 
quiAnt- nunner of hie age, introduces th^tn t» 
dta- ttOtK^ iii tjK following w'oivi* ; " tV* all the 
i*iie Af o«t sCTlWdn bdlB, ahd the m^twies of 
thft kiwgdwn of hejii'eft pi'eiacheti amongst Us, here 
is not^lhi; tui shAip'mg dnd ffeecitig, pinching am) 
Utthg, eUdUb^ and (^nshlng, snpplanting and 
ciKbffiVetrtilFig, «m«nning and confouttdlrig-, de- 
cd&tingttnd ctespmllng, slaying and flajiog, pro^ 
rtoattng Artd persecuting, mining and powder- 
lAf)' g^i^ sttA vftrnUhiiig, sophisticating and 
adMHer!iltiHg,,1e(^heinirig oat of saits and spiii- 
mtig.'biit bfi qatrtrek, siding tind shouldering^ 
tr«hpliiigf'ittd'BliiV<»iHg, dreadfial defcrtees in the 
amif i*f -iowi/jlwiie;. ^nd horrid orders (divers- 
time*) in fthphSff court of jiiA*eture; as if- 
(^i^ittamioit '*Kr4 b 'Science, and tyranny a trade. 
n^wrmldipcr^bw a tnan to think how many writs 
aitf fltK^; fiew 'Wany- records are entered, hcw ' 
niany'fe3i»>dt^t [h-sferred, how many judgments 
atfdi^xbcffilfei^ kre pawed) how rnany regfttifetits 
th»ffi ^c: of 0e«^EM«8 njid bailiffi, how matiy bti- 
^es' df t^ovfteys anct ttouroellors, in ^is 6h« 
Uttle kingdom. ' 

r*' ffv vidkMi(!e' Were 'not jVedommarit, wltet 
uee^ din^e he ctdl*rfin ^ rtiany necessaiy ageri** 
t« vsAraitl it> -' It the"h6use were not roinous,- 
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What nrcd there eo thsny miisten'Wdricm^ be ^atr 
ployed to repair it ? These are fengs enough <rf 
oppression : but ooma Ibrtb, and I will ^ew thfes 
more abominations. M&» many, arc diere that 
Beek places to 9uc)c the veins of the p«o^e? 
How many buy offices to sbark upon the CQXOr 
monwedltK ) How tninf torn iiforBaers^ pro:- 
moten, waiters, 8eaicher»> not:to discover, but 49 
distill [ not to ptraisb, bui tb pMy* upoii' errWB!" 

The cfaartitfter of (Carles II. wob oompoutlded 
of tsiy differept Matei-iais from thdse^ of ni«* 
■rtign." Aiivfireity, whwih i« generafly sclatonf" 
ledgod to be the best mgnibnr in the goverooiienlt 
bf life, 4e«fma to have had little eflect uptmhim ; 
tinlese we admit th^ probability Aat he cnigbit 
h»v« acted witih still ^reat&c im[^oprie4y} > Im4 
not BoBCobel'house atid the Rcrfel Oak a6ipetim68 
reminded htm of hi9 almost mir^iddns 8tept.'>M 
tiip tfuwie o( his ancestors. It ia said h^iiuf 
enemies, <hat he liad an uuaccGontable paJttidit|r« 
in his T^ry early age, for a l^let of Wood ; Ivludb 
he was in the habit of carrying in his -iKDU 
during the doy, stnd sleeping with idiiiight.' It 
ih 'admitted by all parties, 'tbtit he gave tiie Scotch 
great oireiice by- his unprindpled beh«nlour.a£ber 
tiiey had administeped the covenant to'iiiin, and 
accepted him for their kii^. Douglafa, one of 
the oomwiittee of Ministers, was oonnBiaaioned 
to Throve bimfof certain ItbertieB takAi-vith 
a female ; aMt he did it in a way hi^Ay credits* 
V 2 able 
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able tb his chaiBcter, by advising tbe Monarch 
to take care in future that the windows were 
closed ; particularly as it bad been observed, that 
Charles treated the frequent sermons he was com- 
pelled to hear with something strongly resembling 
contempt. 

Tbe secret history of this sovereign, pubUshed 
in 1690, charges him with a dissimulation equal 
to that of Richard III. who exhibited himself 
to the view of the Citizens of London between 
•two Churchmen, before he usurped the crown. 
Thns Charles, when at Breda, received a depu- 
tation of the Dissenting Ministers from London, 
Conducted by Mr. Case, whose ears were saluted 
with a ** sound of groaning piety. Such was th^ 
curiosity of Mr. Case, that he would needs go 
and lay his ear to the closet-door. But, heavens ! 
how was the good old man ravished to bear the ' 
|»oui ejaculations that fell from the King's lips. 
>After which, the King coming out of his closet^ 
tfie deluded Ministers were ready to prostrate 
themselves at his feet." 

After his Restoration, these Ministers expe- 
rienced severely enough they vrere deceived ; and 
the }Miblick at lai^ saw with regret the licen- 
tious, conduct of the man they had hoped would 
exceed alt other kings in an exemplary life. 
When his folly, in wandering abroad at all 
hours with the most dissolute characterB of the 
■ge, it added to his ingratitude, and tbe neglect 

of 
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of aSkirs of state for dalliance widi his numeroiw 
mistresses, it is surprising that a new revolution 
was deferred to the short reign of his brother ; 
but his answer to the duke of York, on his ob- 
serving that he exposed hitnself with too little 
caution to his secret enemies, that ihey knew 
who was to be his successor, serves as a complete 
excuse for the general tranquilli^ of die king- 
dom. Those who admire wit and good humour 
though connected with great vices, and can smile 
at a jest founded on the exercise of sound mo- 
rality, may say Charles II. was one of the most 
engaging and amiable of men; may declare their 
approbation of his tempered raillery and satire, 
which never severely wounded the person to 
whom it was addressed ; and that all his suljjects 
felt their ovm consequence in his presence. Yet, 
diough he might, in indulging his own propen- 
sities, appear a civil kiud husband, an easy mas- 
ter, and a generous father, his character cannot 
be absolved from that censure, which profligacy 
excites in private liffe, and imperiously demands 
in public. 

Anrelian Cook eays of Charles, that, " to give 
him his just and deserved praise, he would not 
be paralleled in uitient, and remain a wonder 
to all succeeding generations." And the same 
author, speaking of the mission of the Minis- 
ters before-mentioned, gives a very different turn • 
to the cause of the ejacul^ions overheard by 

Mr. 
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^nCfue. *f S^e did Qoi, UJce most princes, roak« 
^ligion .^n artifice of state only, but accounted it 
.th^ gbryifjnd cora&rt of his life. His sou! ip 
his .pnysK *^^™**°" soured so. high, &at he 
seened .to; -be wholly swallowed up with the con- 
tepiplatio^ pf the holiness and wc^e^bf.o( thp 
Cod whopi Jtie adored ; and with whom he woold 
jp jead itt, prayer so earnestly, and with such af- 
iectiion^ r,s the,Ujg;h lie were r^olved to take, no 
.denial. And pqe of the Presbyterian Ministera 
who ■attend^ the Commissioners, sent over, by the 
Parhauf^eat at Breda, paBsingaccidentally by when 
he 'was private in his closet, he was so astonished 
at tl^ an^nt^ and seal-Yitl^^^i^h he offered up 
his,sacrifice»,of prayer. anc^ praises to Almighty 
God, that he .suddenly clapp^ his hand upon his 
he^, and, with a kind of einotion pf spirits cried 
oat to. those that vvere with hiajj * We are not 
Wforlhy of such a kiiigV' 

i^olitical events hadi -by the memorafcle .year 
1660, prtipv^ the way for an almotit total ctianjgie 
.m the manners and customs, not only of London, 
but of the whole nation : the measured ^ief^, . the 
denture countenance, the /eatures ^hich rarely 
;fxhibited any other thaj> .reJigioiis eaiQtio^s (pvep 
.when the sword, hovered ovt,T eacl( head), were 
.exploded; and the majority now ma,rche<jl. with 
courtly pride, and exjiibitefl an oij^tline, from 
.head to foort:, as nearly similar to that pf -the gay 
Jifouarch restored to the throije^pf reppvated loy- 
alty 
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TTiosp vyho witaei?^ t|)e fiiai^ge ^Uij4?'4 t"^ (»,y't 
be alip^e(| p^rmbaifl^ t^jp^^np tl^ J?ptiljfls ijRC^ 
inpi;e of t^ ^Ij^piBf^iflig jefi^eJs of thfj^r^fppi 
a» it op?i?ite(} iij ? g^ffll ^^7; ,.; ,, .,. - . : 

Majesties reception into the City",B^y.9.t}}i^]^fr- 
.cftriug P 
be as m^ 

vf\th cjio 

aumber < 

back} ^ 

yfith cha 

TTiestre 

guarded, 

'f rained 

of theCVHupaoies: the houses, all t^e.way toward 

the streets, to be covered with tapestry^ apd oth^ 

hangipgs, &o. 

" Divers maidens, in behalf of themselves ^hiI 
others, presented a petition to the Bight Hoqcwt- 
able the I*ord Mayor; wjierein they pray his lojrd- 
ship to grant them hberty to meet his Majesty^ 
on tli« day of his passage throHg;b .the city, d^4 
in white waistcoats, and other ornaixients of 
tiwoiph. 

" Ai a ^ommon Council this afternoon was 

fead ft letter to them from the .City CommisT 

^ioflsrs witlj bie M^esly, giving an ncoount of 

their 
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th«r it^ reception, and of his Majesties gra- 
cious resentment of this and odier their services, 
expressiog their abundant satisfaction in his Ma- 
jesties gracious disposition, and Christian princely 
virtue!, wberein tb^ 6nd him so eminent, that 
the nation is like to be more than ordinarily happy 
in his restitution." 

" On Wednesday, his sacred Majesty, the queen 
of Bohemia, the princess roya!, the most illustrious 
the du):e of York, and duke of Glocester, and 
prinxx of Orange, went aboard General Montague^ 
in the good ship formerly named the Naisby, but 
now christned by his Majesty the Royal Charles ; 
where, after a repast, the queen of Bohemia, the 
princess royal, and prince of Orange, having taken 
leave of his Majesty, they set sail for England j 
his Majesty in the Royal Charles, the duke of 
York in the London, and the duke of Glocester 
in the James, formerly called tlie Swiftsure ; the 
Speaker was likewise new christned the Princess 
Mary. 

*' On Friday, about three of the clock in the 
morning, they were in sight of Dover; where- 
upon an express was sent to the general, then at 
Canterbury, to hast to Dover, which he did ac- 
cording'y, and about one of the clock came 
thither. His Majesty landed about three in the 
afternoon, at the beech, near the peer of Dover, 
with the duke of York, duke of Glocester, and 
many of his nobles. Now did all put themselves 

into 
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into ft posture for to observe the meeting of the 
best of kings, and most deserving of subjects : 
tfie ftdtnirers of majes^ were jealous on the 
lung's behdf of too low a condescention, and the 
loven of doty fearful on the other side of an os- 
teafotion of merit; but such an humble pros- 
tration was made by his Excellency kneeling, and 
■o fitting a reception by his Majesty kissing, and 
imbracing him, that all parties were satisfied, and 
the general now taught, by the sight of his sove* 
raign, to make a perfect mixture of Hephsestioa 
with Craterus; so that what hath hitherto been 
done out of bounden duty to his liege lord, will 
hereafter be continued out of loyal afiection to his 
gracious master. His Majesty walk'd up with the 
general, a canopy being carried over his headi 
and a chair of state by him, towards his coach. 
In his passage^ the Mayor and Aldermen of Do- 
ver, with Mr. Redding the minister, met his Ma- 
jesty, and, after a short speech, Mr. Redding pre- 
sented bis Majesty with a large Bible, with gold 
clasps. His Majes^ went to his coach ; then the 
duke of York, who sate at one end of the coach>' 
the dnke of Glocester and his Excellency at the 
other end, and the duke of Buckingham in the 
boot ; after them, several coaches with six horses, 
and several on horseback. About two miles be- 
yond Dover his Majes^ took horse, and the 
dukes on the right hand of the King, and the 
General on the left bare, after whom followed the 
duke 
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4u1e£ of BuclfiinghaD), aiid (?er«ral pi^ npl^lt^ 
andgeirtiy bare, to Cawferbuiy,. wjjere his;]Si^ep1yi 
metthe Mayor,4We^^n^n,and JV^r-RepofderJ^^,, 
wJ»,flfter a speech mfid^ p^f Maj«s^,jjrefen^ 
him with a gold tanker^ 4ncl;S.9 c(jp4Vi?t?4 ^iff tff: 
the palaiee, where be i^mams fiijl,^tf«n^y> apd 
then intends to s^ forward op iti^<.if>)ffQ^y,, pf be. 
on Tuesday at J^n^fxi. ,^.t. iVforrj^^, is ^nigt^edf. 
apd made secretary of gtatpi Dr. Qieynold^^ ^ 
]VI. Calany, cha{Jaiiie, 

** His Maiejty put the Geoi^e op hi|Sje?ceIIefl«y. 
the lord-general JVIonclt ; and tl^e dt^k^ of York, 
and dul^ of Glocester, put on the, Qarter; all 
theee three royal princes joynjng i^panjjjoftusly 
together to honour him." 

" On Monday^ the 20 of May, hjs, M^BCSty 
caKie intp Rochester, about <iw of.thei4ock ,iu 
the pfiEerpoQUa a»d we^t iminediAtely to.*;oJoueJ 
Gihton his house, where his Mjyeety, ■the dukes 
of York *od Glocester, lodged. After his Ma- 
jety bad in bis chamber eat ^onaethin^ to refresh 
hiwself, he went to Cbatham to s^e .(^e Uoysl, 
Soveraign, and the xeat of his ship*, ybere' he. 
gave Commiisioner Pett ^o juuch 4»oi;^r^.,tp ye-. 
ceivetbeentertainiQe^ of a hmcj/iet ftofu biw;. 
thence lie returned to Rocbesfcer,, *nd aba^t .e^gbt 
of the clock supped : so sbewii,^ l^i|uself .v^_ 
courteous and .gracious to the .C'olQn^, .who pj». 
seated to bis M^esty a x^ry dutiful .addrasf^ 
signed by himaelf and all t^ie^gftcere of his r^p^ 
ment. 
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ment, iabehalf of themse)ves and die soldiers in 
it, which his Majesty received very graciously, 
and by many expressions to the Colonel, gave a 
testimony of his affection to him in particular, 
and to all the army in general of which his 
lodging with his royal brothers in his house was 
not the least demonstration. Tlie next morning, 
Mr, Francis Clerk, and Mr. Williain Swan, both 
gentlemen of that county, received the honor of 
knighthood from his-Ma^sty. The Mayor and 
Corporation of the city presented his Majesty 
with a bason and ewer of silver gilt, of a good 
value, which was well received. His Majesty 
took his journey from Rochester, betwixt ^cuir 
and five in the morning, the mihtia forces of 
Rent lining the waies, and maidens strewing 
herbs and flowers, and the several towns h^qging 
out white sheets." 

" At Blackheath the army was drawn up, 
where his Majesty viewed them, giving out 
many expressions of his gracious favor to the 
army, which were received by Ipud shooting and 
rejoicings ; several bonfires were made as liis Ma- 
jesty caine along, and one more remarkable than 
the rest for its bigness, where the States arms 
w£Fe burned' 

" Thence the army being placed according to 
his Excellencies order, his Majesty marched to- 
wards lUujdon: and now because God himself, 
wlhen he would set a mark , of obsqrance upon 

hi« 
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his own magnalia, hath taken notice of the dr- 
cumstance of time, it is very considerable here 
that it was his Majesties birth-day. He was heir- 
apparent when first bom, but had Jus in re now 
when entring the metropolis of his kingdom, he 
took possession. All lets and hinderances, which 
have interven*d since his MajesUes just right, 
are now so many aiguments ef his future fix'd 
and peaceable enjoyment. This the ancients in- 
timate, when they tell us, Jupiter himself was 
not quiet in heaven till after a long war with the 
giants; may that God, by whom kings reign, 
long preserve him and the nation, a mutual 
blessing to each other 1 

*' When his Majesty came to St. Geotge's field, 
the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen were in a tent 
ready to receive him : there the Lord Mayor de- 
livered unto his Majesty his sword upon his knees, 
which his Majesty gave back to him. After a re- 
past taken there, his Majesty came to Whitehall 
in this manner : oil the streets being richly hang'd 
with tapestry, and a lane made by the militia forces 
to London-bridge, from" London-bridge to Tem- 
ple-bar by die trained bands on one side, and 
the several companies in their liveries, and the 
streamers of each company, of the other side, by 
the rails i from Temple-bar to Westminster by 
tbe militia forces, regiments of the army, and 
several gentlemen, formerly ofiicers of the king^s 
armyi led by sir John Stawell ; first marched a 
troop 
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troop of gentlemen, led by major-general Browni 
brandishing their swords, in -clothes of silver 
doublet* in all about 300, besides their serVants ; 
dien another troop, of about 300, in velvet coats, 
the Ibotmen and liveries in purple ; then another 
troop, led by alderman Robinson, with buff coats, 
silver sleeves, and green scarfs ; after this, a troop 
with blue liveries, and silver lace, colors red,, 
fringed with silver, about 13O; after thati & 
troop, S trumpets, 7 footmen in sea-green and 
■ilver, their colors pinck, fringed with silver; 
then a troop, with their liveries gray and blew, 
with silk and silver laces, 30 footmen, 4 trum- 
pets, consisting of about 390, their colors sky, 
fringed with silver; another of gray liveries, 6 
trumpets, colors sky and silver, of about 105 gen- 
demen ; another troop of 70 gentlemen, 5 trum- 
pets, colors sky and silver ; another troop, led by 
the lord Clevland, of about 300 noblemen and 
gentlemen, colours blew, fringed with gold ; ano- 
ther troop of about 100, black colors, fringed 
with gold ; another troop of about 300. 

** After these came two trumpets, with his 
Majesties arms, the sheriffs men in red cloaks 
and silver lace, with half pikes, 79 in number; 
then followed the several companies of London, 
witli their several streamers, all in black velvet 
coats with gold chains, every company having 
their footmen of their several liveries, some red 
^d white, lofne pinck and white, some blew 

^d 
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lend yellow, &c. ; fhree trumpets in liveries* 
fichly laced, and cloth of silver sleeves, went 
before the company of the Mercers. After all 
these, came 3 kettle-drum, five trumpets, and 
three streamers, and very rich red liveries, 'vrith 
silver lace. The number of the'citizeds were 
sboot 600. Afltef these, 15 ministers, another 
kettle-drum, four trumpets, then his Majesties 
fife-guard, led by the lord Gerravd'; another 
party, led by sir Gilbert Gerrard, and major 
Rosecarron, and the -third division by colonel 
Pragues ; then three trtimpeteft in rioh coats and 
satin doublets ; the city marshal, with 8 footmen, 
ilk French green, trimmed with crimson and 
white ; the city waits, the city officers in order. 
Dr. Watmshy, the S Sheriffs, and all riie Alder- 
men of London, in flieir scarlet goATis, and rich 
trappings, vrith footmen in liveries, red crats, 
faced with silver, and cloth of gold ; the herald* 
and maces in their rich coats ; the Lord Mayor, 
bare, carrying the sword ; his Excellency and the 
duke of Buckingham bare ; and then, the glory 
ef all, his sacred Majesty rode between the dukes 
of York and Glocester; afterwards followed a 
troop bare, with white colours, then the general's 
Kfe-guardj afterwhicrh,'amrthercompany of gen- 
try, sky, fringed with gold; after which, five 
ifegiments of the ^rmy howe, ^ed- by colonel 
Rnight, vii. his Excellencies regimentj colonel 
KnigWs, colonel Cioberrie's, lord Fauc6Abei^*si 

lord 
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lord Howat^s; after whom, came tvfo troops of 
nobility and gentlemen, red colors, fringed With 
goM. TTiete was never such a siglit of noble- 
men and gentlemen that marched then, braii- 
fRshitig their swords all along. Soon after his 
Mi^ty w« passed, all the musquetiere that lined 
tlW strtets gave many voIHes of shot. 

"Thus was his Majesty conducted to, his 
ro}'al iralace at Whitehall ; where after the ' lord 
mayor had took his leave, hi? Majesty went fo 
the Lords, where was a speech made to hl's Ma- 
jesty, and' arnodier in the Banqueting-house by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, *hicli is 
pft-ifited at ht-geby the'printei'sof fhe'saidhouse: 
which done, his "Majesty retired hinisdlf, aiirf 
^^ Wi^h the two dukes in the Chast chamber. 
■Rris day his Majesty dined in thfe Pi-^senc? 
dhatttbfer^ 

*• "iTif'idlinitiitj^ of thb day was conclude<i by 
rfttWfihit^ nthhbet -bf botiftres ( it being dbsefV- 
aWis, that; as if Sll the hoases iiad turned out 
thfeir rfiimnieslrito the street? {the weather being 
v*#y warttr) -fherfe were almost as mAny fires in 
dl^ ^ets;as 'hbuse*; ttirbughout Tiqhdon and 
WeStmiri!ftei';'and among Sie 'refet in'Westmin- 
Btcr, ■ a vfery costly otie ' iffas made, tvhere the 
effigies of the old Gliver trbmwell wits set-up' 
lipoti it 'hi^ jriist, ' with the arras of the Oommon-^ 
wWWh ; whifch hat-ihg bfieh'^posed ttieife a Wh^e' 
tft' the paMic flew, wHh toroh^i' lighted^ %iC 
every 
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every one might take better notice of thent^ Trere 
burnt ti^ther. 

' " The foreign ambassadors and public minis- 
ters here did hkewise highly express their joy for 
his Majesties happy arrival here on Tuesday last, 
by their bonfires and other public demonstrations j 
specially the ambassadors of France and Portu- 
gal, and the plenipotentiaries of the king of 
Sweden ; in particular, his plenipotentiary lying 
St Charing-cross, besides his bonfires, giving of 
wine and throwing of money among the people^. . 
made very gallant emblems upon the business of 
Ae day." 

We are informed, from aeveral parts of the 
Life of William duke of Newcastle, written by 
his lady, that -excellence in horsemanship was 
considered a necessary accomplishment in his 
time, and that the Duke carried this partiality 
for the exercise to such an excess, as to lavish the 
limited means he possessed on horses, at the time 
his loyalty to Charles II. would have starved 
him and his consort, had not the people of An* 
twerp been very liberal and charitable. The 
Duchess taySf " Not only strangers, but his 
Majesty himself (our now gracious sovereign), 
was pleased to see my lord ride, and one tim«- 
' did ride himself, he being an excellent master 
of that art, and instructed by my lord, who bad 
the honour to »et him first on a horse of mann^e, 
wh^ he was his governor i where hb Majesty's. 
capad^ 
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ca^iacity was such, that being but ten years of 
age^ he would ride leaping horses, and such- as 
would overthrow others, and manage them with 
the greatest skill and dexterity, to the admiration 
of all that beheld him." 

It may be a farther illustration of the character! 
of the Prince and his governor to add, that, 
wretched as the situation of both was, the Dut« 
conb'ived to entertain his pupil at dinner, when 
the King observed, after paying his compliments 
to the Duchess, " That he perceived my lord's 
credit could procure better meat than his own.'" 
Sir Charles Cavendish often said, " That though 
he could not truly complain 
meat never did him good, b} 
his brother was always so neai 
was never sure after one meal 
and he thus proved his frequer 
he would willingly tacritice b 
posterity, for the sake of his 
royal race." Indfied the loss 
immea9e, and amounted ; to . 
out including interest, which added, .made it 
jg733,579, besides enduring sixteen years" ba- 
nishment. According to the Duchess, he raised 
, ** above 100,600 ,nien,' and those most upon his 
own ioterest, in support of the royal cause ; his 
white coats, ' whereof many were bred in, the 
moorish gpjunds of the Northern parts,' never 
gave over whensoever they were engaged ,in ac- 

tior\, 
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tiori, until ttey had eitlier cDnqoered the eneaif 
or lost their hveg." The term white coats was de- 
rived from the circumstance of the Duke's having 
been Compelled to use that colour for their clothing 
instead of red, through a scarcity of the latter j 
hut upon his proposing to have it dyed, the sol- 
diers begged it might not, proniisihg they would 
perform that operation with their enemies' Hood. 
■ This lady says of her lord, " In his diet tie k 
!ro sparing and temperate, that he never eats nor 
drinks beyond his set proportion) so as to satisfy 
only his natural appetite; — he makes but on« 
meal a day, at which he drinks two good gkss^ 
of small beer, one about the beginning, the other 
at the end thereof, and a little glass of sack in the 
"middle of his (h^ner ■ which glass of sack he also 
uses in the morning for his breakfast, with a tnoratA 
of bread ; —his s'upper consists of an e^, ' and a 
draught of small beer: and by this temperance 
fee finds himself very heahhful, and may yet 
live taany years, he beiiig' now of the age of 
seventy-three, which I pray God from iriy ««il 
to grant him." - • -< ■ 

'" We have every r^son to beK«ve, kbats Aie-«n- 
suirig notice describes the acts of fourffiflhs tf 
ihose British merchsints Who have tb« fnisfbltniie- 
B'be unsuccessful in trade: I tberdbre ^e itjj 
not as a solitary Instance Of uncommon' honooi', 
but as one which, fh>ni' the' nature of ihe caais, 
IS seWom^ publicly kaown' through mwfiVe* «tf 
delicacy: 
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M^tXcy: "Whereas Jeremiah Snofr, late of 
hotnhitd-^heet, goldsmith, now Uving in Broad- 
itreet, did owe diret^ persons, anno I652, 
5^8,300; ifho, at his desit*, did accept of 
ag6,895 in full, and gavte him dischai^ abso- 
. lute (frhieh was occasioned by the faihng of 
two French merchants, who were at that tiofi 
imtebt^ to him 5^3,400, but never paid him' i 
ffiUi pdrt, as by the testimonials remaining with 
the putilit; notary it may appear) ; since whicB 
tiiwe, it hath pleaded God to bless his end^- 
toUni With some flttiall estarte : rfe, ^erefere, iii 
grttittfd*; and justice, invites them' td i^eive t^ 
fiiti feihainder of their principal m6hey; excepting 
Mich as by his oath he ^hall affirm to have paid 
]n phrt.tir in whole. And he declares this public 
cation is not for vain-^lory (retribution in thii 
iiindibeitigindispensabie), nor to get more credit; 
hue betitjute his friends haVe judged it conve- 
niently heeessafty', that his tindication might b6 
aS'pnfctie ab theA was the scandal." London Go- 

iBttie, .16*7. 

■■Sutth Wei* Jeremiah Snow's ideas of honour. 
ArioChet description -of honour is n«t to be stftis- 
fed wifhoM the toss of life; hmbs, or heal^ : the 
du^lhiit 6T 16^7 may be balanced agaitiit the 
trader df the' saiiie year in -ihe siale of motalify, 
oftd' the ad'rertisement of ^ow against the dS' 
blttnftion of Chsrlei II. in the Gazette <A Feb. 24i 
%itl)oUt ^sk to the forA^. ".'this dajf, hii 
*■■■■'■• x3 Majesty 
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Majesty was pleased to declare at the boud, 
that whereas in contemplation of the eminent 
services heretofore done to his Majesty by inost 
of those persons who were engaged in the late 
duel or renc»ntre, wherein William Jenkins was 
killed, — he doth graciousily pardon the said of' 
fence ; nevertheless, he is resolved from .hence- 
forth, that upon no (H-etence whatsoever, Miy par- 
don shall be hereafter granted to any person what- 
soever for killing of any man, in any dud or ren- 
contre, but that the course of taw shall wholly 
take place in all such cases ; and his Majesty was 
pleased to command, that this his solemn de- 
claration should be entered in the council book, 
and that public notice of it be likewise hereby 
given, that no person may for the future jwetend 
ignorance thereof." 

One of the methpde adopted by the monarch 
after his restoration to reward those loyd and 
necessitous officers who resided within the bills 
of mortality, and had served Charles I. and him- 
self with fidelity, in the most discouraging periods 
of the interregnum, was tlie granting them one 
or more Plate lotteries, by which is to be un.der'- 
Btood a gift of plate firom the crown, and permis- 
sion to sell tickets: the fprnier to . serve as the 
prizes. . In the month of April 1669, Charles li^ 
the duke of York, and many of the uol>i|ity,>T«ere 
present, says the Gazette, " at ttie.grainl Phite 
lottery, which, by his Majesty's comivimd, vtym 
then 
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then opened at the sign of the Mermaid, over 
against the Mews." This was the origin of the 
endless schemes to be noticed hereafter under 
the titles of Royal Oak, Twelve-penny lotteries, 
&c. ; but their introduction will be still farther 
illustrated by an intimation published soon after 
in these words : " This is to give notice, that any 
persons who are desirous to farm any of tlie coun- 
ties within the kingdom of England or dominion 
of Wales, in order to the setting up of a Plate 
lottery, or any other lottery whatsoever, may re- 
pair to the JLottery-office, at Mr. Philips's house, 
in Mermaid-court, over against the Mews, where 
they may contract with the trustees commissioned 
by his Majesty's letters patent for the manage- 
ment of the said patent, on the behalf of the 
truly loyal indigent officers." 

If extreme villainy and undaunted courage in 
the breasts of a few individuals of a community 
form a portion of general manners in the in- 
dulgence of depraved passions, it would be in- 
excusable to omit Blood's attempt to steal the 
cpown of England. Viewing it as a moat ex- 
traordinary event, I shall present it to the reader 
from the ijiost sutheptic 8ou»"ce, the London Ga- 
zette : 

■ "Whitehall, May 9, iff?!. This morning, 
about seven of the clock, four men coming to Mr. 
'Bdwards, keeper of the jewel-house in the Tower, 
desired to see the regal ' crown remaining in his 
' ■''' '" custody; 
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custody; he carri^ them into thp noom wherq 
tliey were kept, and shows ithem ; ,hut ypcording 
to the villanous design they, it ^eems, came upon, 
immediately they clap a gag of a strangi^ forn^ 
into the old man's mouth ; who makings what 
noise and resistance he could, they stabbed him 
a deep wound in the belly with a stiletto, adding 
several other dangerous wc^unds on the head with 
a small beetle they had with them, as is believedi 
to beat together and flatten the crown, to make it 
the more easily portable ; which having, together 
with the ball, put into bags they had to that 
purpose brought with them, they fairly walketl 
put, leaving the old man groaveling on the ground, 
ga^;ed and pinnioned ; thus they passed by all 
the sentinels, till, in the meantime, th^ sop-inr 
law of Mr. Edwards, casually passing t^, an,d 
Rearing the door shut;, and sonje bustle, wei^t in 
to look what it might be,, where he found hi? ol4 
fether in the miserable condition they, had lefjt 
him; whereupon running, out in^ all hast, ^nd 
Ciyingto stop the authors o^ this horrid .villRpy, 
the persons began to h^t^n njore thflfi prdin^^j-yj 
which the la^st seiitinel perceiving, apd l;iei\ri?ig ,tbf 
noise, bid theiti stand ; but, instead of $^q^if(|; 
to give ^n account of themselves, one of them. Sffs 
a pistol at tlje sentinel, ^nd.he his ,^,us^lfefc at 
ihem ; which gave the alarm so a^ .with,t;^e.p;^- 
suit of Mr, Edward's son-in-law, two ff,ltie "Jft" 
lefactors were immedia:tel^ ^S^^ j ^^9^ ifty^a^^jj^ 
another 
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anotbCT that lietd their hoFsei witho^ (he Tower 

gate, escaped : whlvchetwo that were taken wem 
fimotl the evown and ball, only some few stoiws 
mitting, which had been loosened m t^ beating 
tbe/crotvn, together witih the mallei: or bttetlc 
a|KAeaof. 

■t . " These two beittg brought down loWhit^ftl]^ 
^r his M^sticB conanandi, (uie ttf titem pmveif 
to- be Blood, that notoHous tn^tor and ihcen- 
diaiy, who was oiitiawtd for the rebetlion in 'Irt* 
laud, ieight yeais ago; and the other wa«.' Qitt 
Pematyl^&yeT in' Thames Street Withiri twd 
iuHuw after, a thiid wot apprehctklad, as be waft 
'escaping: (in horsdback, whoprores to be'Tholntt 
ifunt, mentiohed; in his Majesties ^procluttaiion 
for th» diMavet-uig'of the persctns who sonae titm 
timia oemmitted that horrid atteoipit ttponr hib 
gmce the Bake of Ormoad, but.i& indeed son to 
Idle Baid Blood'; who, with great impodenoy, oo» 
ftsees, that they two were, with seven others, in 
'thai! dctMB. 'They are all three sent close prison'- 
lerSto,the'Tower for the present." 
-, " Proteus Redivivu»,' the Art of "Wheedhng/ 
«.linle woik written in the reign of Charles II;, 
descnbes, amongst other characters, the genteci 
■■■Rmm-'ahif't-; a term apparently derived from the 
jubtt those penons had of freqoently changing 
tjsetr qaarters to promote their designs, who were 
^■9 calkd Wheedles, Bailies, Huffs, Rook^ 
f^odr, Pinipmioa, Coarde Lupanie, Philo-Pub^ 
. . tonisis, 
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toaists, Ruffins, Shabbaroons, and Subtlen. It 
is said by tbe author, that the persons under conr 
sideration were generatly ybnager sons of good 
and opulent femilies, " whom their fathers dealt 
withal as Pharaoh wLtti the children of Israel, 
that expected they should make brick,, and gave 
them no straw : so he makes him live at home as 
a gentleman, and leaves him nothing to maintaia 
it. He hates, with the Irishmen, that his son 
should be a tradesman, ftn-.fear of murdering hit 
g^itility ; and yet never tlunfcs that, after his de^ 
pease, the gentleman must be converted into a 
serving-man ; and it is wdl if it be no worse; 
so that the pride of his house hath undone hHn.V 
By some means or other the Town-shift was 
accustomed to make his way into^ France, whence 
he returned, plentifully provided with ^-fat-mode 
shrugs, cringes, and ridiculously antic fiubion^ 
and profiting by observation on men and lAanners, 
collected by making every public place his ex- 
change, he found himself capable of undertaking 
the full exercise of his profession— one object of 
which was the psocuring of changes of dress, by 
application to the different members of his &mily 
under various pretences ; or to some vain and rich 
female, through the medium of a copy of verses 
that would have been laid at h«- feet in person; 
had not the parsimony of hia family, or the in- 
conveniences of recent travelling, made his garb 
unfit for inspection. If this failed, the last resort 
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was to the unconscionable taylor, wlio, fevouring 
the application tfjrough charitable" motives, made 
' him a suit for twenty pounds, which ready money, 
would have jwocured for seven. 

Thus equipped, be wheedled himself into the 
isocie^ of men celebrated for dignities, learning, 
wid fortune, where he was the more welcome, as 
no exc^ions could be taken to his connections, 
and he was careful to exert bis talfents in convert 
sation and pliability. " In all his actions,-'' says 
our authority, " he is so careful, whether walking, 
standii^, eating, or sitting, to clothe them with 
such a mean and ^ce, as may evince, that he 
not only reverenceth his superiors, but adores, 
-them." Equal skill appeitred in his connection 
with the fiup sex : assiduity, and the art of pleas- 
ing, according to the bias of the party to be won, 
distinguished him. Thus, at length, he was &a- 
abled either to obtain employment, a rich heiress 
or widow, .or at the least to live well at the ex- 
pence of his patrcms. 

Another character existed under the title of 
Toicn^galiant, who differed from the gentefl 
Town^shift in many particulars : the gallant had 
plenty of money, and might be of a respectable, 
if not a noble descent; but-thequaliticationsmen^ 
tioned were not those by which he wished to be 
distinguished— vanity, fot^, ' debauchery, aa^ 
profaoeness, were the vioes coiMed by this "'silly 
huffing thing, who, hx truth, appeA? 10 have h(td 
little 
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little^thaf) * pop fod bounce* in: hia- comp»- 
4itiofi. Te tpace hiqi oi.or^me— -his breeding 
fras underths wings of a tqo indu^ot Biotber, 
who took a world Qf }wn» tO'Htake biiit a fool, and 
«nBmed b«r end At the age (f dtMrHjmt ; being 
at thifl «tt^ period of life a mere bundle of rantt}^, ' 
«r a kind of wftlking exchange, composed of va* 
now new anti tidicDloas Wiions t he might be 
Mlsaated withth&grepitest acciuaey 1^ the vdliu 
of bis clothes.": The grand ot^ect of his life 
was making love ; and such appeared, finom his 
^yfu account, to be his success in this way, that 
when a virgin of thirteen was ojeotioiied, ke 
boldly Bwore miracles had not ceased. An kk- 
vective uttered against that inconsidernbls "Sn^ 
jnal, called a husband, gave hioi iA^nite delight, 
because it contributed to support his (t^ter aversion 

to matrimony. . ' 

'The gr^t aim of the Town-^galbait was to.ex<- 
Bite surprise by the eccentricity nf his new oaths, 
invented on every occurrence of.hisiHfe. -£ao)i 
cf bis acts be declared to :be,.$}Mdt:of a gentle- 
man ;,and, to create respect, l(e/beato*ai feigudd 
^nours (xa hi? humble coiPp*ftM»iR» who,,i» re^ 
turn, gave hint tb« fi^tle of a,, ipBn> of. blood ; he 
w^ saucy with his sHperiors>sndWiiatwfld '^ iike 
■tJ(iq fmr fOrdipCiliViiitds in frtinfett^^'; hut:if yon 
;b«^n to be ^, high as he, ftraitotbe .bubUe 
Jti|paka,i.8nri thftftf with an ilKaWped' &Hliing 
KroiB**;iheiSw«w^Tt^l*.g«*ds!jy I^^\bwo«re<l 
.-iMi! you; 
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yo^ 1 t>vt you A(^ «■ 'paosiopate g^nHwnfiir, and nlU 
1^0^ Un4jerstand a jeet. . H^ pJwjeth -his *ery'e89eiWB 
ill his <ai,itsi4^ «ni4 hi» oiily:prsyt!r8 ^m, that hit 
^ther may .g<> t(» th^ 4evil eKpeditionsIy, and'fitc 
estate hold Wt ^ k^^ biq miss and himielf i« 
gwdequip^." ' "t 

" Till noon h? lies a-b«d to .digest his bveii 
night's debauGh^fyt and havji);^ dressed^ himseH^. 
he first trails along the strtet, cdmcrviiag who ftb*- 
secves him, and- from hia up^risiog, gets just timfe 
enough to the French ordinvy to sup te ^tagb, 
eat beuf ^ U moc^, and drink luriskly of Burgundj^. 
After this, 9 wwh is called feu*, to rattle his morfe 
rattle bead to the plgy-hoiHO, wtiere'he advuiceb 
into the middle of the |^t, stniJia ahont a while to 
render his good parts inoracunapieuous, juMtout 
hifi comJii camts hts.M'ig^ huais the otanfe-Miohch 
jfi give \vfff h^r o^P unr««soBahlsiratas foraiittte 
fruit; aI^,,b(;{W c^'She'liveelfe, ■gwingkt.laaa 
/qrtff poufffi jieiV'^numUv Wasmty.ia.tre(fdisn4 
^Qiftthost «(!<«. tl^i silken: pet*ico»tH and>ga|]i^ 
^l^loOiQ^ dp.eit ,on. IflFUli^iatsly plfeaHiting 
^ best moiety, «J hi^ pMrqhABe.itf> tJieneii-amtot 
f09f3ii^ b4 re»igH^:hii9asell^:ta aloqi, but feHHo^ 
^^ijdealy by- tb^ .p€|tul«»t {Mi^oh of eca^ nfeighf- 
ifl»f>flg'^fiB?lii be Hiddeftiyi.fwtefaiDH' Hi»u^iwit 
f^pjtioAs taFJt R^4ici;iticiffWy/ bjr iMuay-d^BniiBg 
.tb^P%> ffiltb ♦ inprttf^«ai)f»Q8.:'Ad3p1ioriaiu» 
i^.theistw?^ itofffi^s iBpflnipg, oaused^tb^^ 
l^t, 41)4: lH9;»^Q«iis$«$:»vii»i .iatwik^ fioin a^bsuiB 
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of ill fiune, lerves to draw the attention of the 
aged watchmen, whose lanterns broken upon 
their heads, serres as a signal for demolishing 
windows, and exciting the terrors of sleeping 
females and children, whose cries, united with 
the thunder of their execrations, fiH the neigh- 
bourhood with horror." To conclude the charac- 
ter of this description of wretches, the author 
declares they prcrfessed themsekes atheists, both 
in word and deed — smiling at the name of the 
devil, bursting with laughter when they heard of 
spirits and apparitionn, and maintaining with oaths 
that there wer^ no other angels than those in pet> 
tieoats, denying any essential difierence between 
good and evilj and deeming conscience e check 
suited merely to fri^ten children. 

The manners of'the itinerant Quack of those 
days are accurately described by this writer, par- 
tioulariy their operations on stages in public 
places, which were exactly similar to such as 
may have been seen by the reader on Tower-biH 
and in MporJBelds, before those places were con* 
verted to their present us^s. One of their more 
iprivate artifices-wag that of imposing thMnselves 
on the ^oorant as perscms of leUned education, 
tlnrough the medium of scraps of Latin, and prv- 
,curiDg authors to write for them cases, without 
other origin than the composer^ brain, and pre- 
fixing to ttiem an engraving of their portraits, ge- 
steraUy adornol with the doctor's gown and cap ; 
those 
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those they distribfuted liberally, and the effect cor-. 
responded with their wishes. " 1 have heard 
some mountebanks, in a rhodomontado humour, 
swear," says our author, *' he deserves not to 
practise physic that cannot at any time plenti- 
. fully supply his necessities with money ^tteu 
out of a brickbat pulverised; so it is generally' 
known how 9 heel-maker, arrived to an estate of 
many thousands, by sellii^ harley-water, with a 
few drops of spirits of salt in it. It is strange that 
persons should sufifer their purses to be emptied^ 
and dieir bodies anatomised by an huddle of such 
wheedling empirics as the hatband-maker once of 
Moorfields, the gunsmith in fiarbican, and ihat 
pld doating piet^ of nonsense in Southwark." 

The custom of coining copper and base metal 
tokens, bearing the devices of the tradesmen whq 
issued them, which were intended as substitute* 
fat money during the interregnum, was extended 
into the reign of Charles II., when no scarcity of 
coin existed. The King issued a proclamation in 
1672 to suppress this pernicious practice, which 
«tates that several persons had presumed to cause 
certain pieces of brass, copper, and other base 
metal, to be stamped with their private stamps^ 
which they imposed upon poor people for penc^ ■ 
halfpence, or farthings, having at the same time 
bought in and hoarded up the small silver coins^ 
to produce an artificial scarcity. To remedy this 
evil,, the King commanded a large coinage of 
copper 
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«^)per moriif, and directed that it should be 

Ciclusively'used in all payments trhder sixpence, 
■t the siiiie' time' fi!)rbidaing the stainilnng of 
tokens; which; "weite in a grtaf Bfieasm* disctrtt- 
tintiedl, tffl afttr die American vrar,. when they 
i^in made' thefr appeaHmce, and vfere very c6m- 
iUon i\Yi the cidse of (he last centory. 
- 'It is' iScafcely necessary to temitiJ* the deader df 
ft vfe1lJkntJWn'ftfct;*iii*: aif sablufta^y things art 
su^eot f«clBtit|e:^^he whd passes thfdugh the 
tittta Turhstlle, Hilbora, at present, #ffl ob- 
serve, dn t!he lefl'h6*rtd, ne^r Lmcoin's Ihw field*; 
It narfow srtrtet, corttposcd of small; 'bilildings, dh 
this cof ner of which h inscribed Whetstone Piirb. 
The repo:^e &n<3t quiet of the pljlde'seem'to pro^ 
tlaini strong pretensHms to regdHir and moral life 
in the inhabitants, and well would it have beeti 
for the happiness of many a femily, had the site 
khvxys exhibited *he same appearance ; on flit 
cftirthrry, Whetstone's Park contributed to' in- 
crease the dissofuteness of inahners' which dis^ 
tinguished (he pertad betweeti 1€6q and lyffi); 
heiftg a place of fctf entertainment, numewite 
disturbances occirfred.thei*; and rendered it i«b^ 
ject to the satire artd reprehension even of* Potfr 
Robin's- inteBrgBnce, a paper afaAost ihftimotA 
enough for the proJaction of a keeper of this 
theatre of vice. The publication alhided to sayS, 
in 1676, " Notwithstanding the discourses th* 
bave been to (he dontrary, the hoai'ding s<iho6! B 
.. ' 8tiH 
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still contimiedlrere, where a set oF women may 
be' readily antaught all the studies of modesty ot 
chastity ; to which purpose they are provided with 
a tvto-handed volume of impudence, loosely bound 
up in greasy vrflum, which is tied by the leg to a 
wicker diair (as yon find authors chained in a li*' 
brary), and is always ready to give you plain . 
instructions and directions in alt thatters relating, 
to immorality or irreligion: as, first, you art 
taught tb^ art of swearing modishly, and witfl 'k 
Aoft grace ; next, of dressing yourself iH a loittfe 
prnh, and standing at the door to invite stran^ti 
ihto the house; then comes in th6 faculty idF 
«punging stipony, and of inflaming the reckoning 
as 6t^casion shall require; then for singing jnt- 
pudiently and oiit of tune, it is easy attainable^ 
and a niost taking accomplishment ; lastly,' ft* 
tiigbt-rambles and picking dp of cullies, with 
imany other ways and" contrivances to spend yo'ui- 
time in doing nothing, or what is worse than nd- 
thing, are here found out and taught with ifi 
imaginable care and expedition;" 

Incomprehensible as it ceylainly is, the brotsfi 
acts bf a mob are sometimes the result of a just 
tense of the ill consequences attending vice ; and, 
alrtibugh almost every individual composing it fe 
^Capable of performing deeds which deserve pit- 
nishment'from the police, they cannot collectivefy 
View long and dehberate oflfences against the lat^ 
of propriety, without assuming the right of te- 
fomiing 
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forming them^ The Loyal and Impartial M«r' 
cury of Sept. I, 1682, has this paragraph : " Ob 
Saturday last, about 500 apprentices^ and sueb 
like, being got together in Smithfield, went into 
Lincoln's Inn fields, where they drew up, and, 
marching into Whetstone's Parig fell upon the 
lewd houses there, where, having broken open the 
doors, they entered, and made great spoil of the 
.^xkIs ; of which the constables and watchmen 
having notice, and not finding themselves strong 
enough to quell the tumult, procured a par^ of 
the king's guards, who dispersed them, and took 
eleven, who .were committed to New Prisonj 
yet on Sunday night they came i^gain, and made 
■worse havock than before, breaking down all the 
doors and windows, and cutting the featherbed)^ 
and other goods in pieces." Another newspwper 
explains the origin of the riot by saying, that a 
countryman who had been decoyed into one of 
the houses alluded to, and robbed, lodged a formal 
snd public complaint against them to those he 
found willing to listen to him in Smithfield, and 
thus raised the ferment. 

The various deceivers who pr^ed upon the 
publick at this time were exposed in a little filthy 
work called the Canting Academy, which went 
through more than one edition (the 2d dated 
1674). I shall select from it enough to show 
the variety of villainy practised under their various 
-names. — ^Tbe RulHer was a wretch who assumed 

the 
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the character of a maimed soldier, and be^ed 
from the claims of Naseby, Edgehill, Newbury, 
and Marston Moor : those who were stationed in 
the city of London- were generally found in Lin- 
coln's Inri fields and Covent Garden, and their 
prey was people of fashion, whose coaches were 
attacked boldly ; and if denied, their owners were 
toldj^Tis a sad thing that an old crippled Cavalier 
should be sufTered to b^ for a maintenance, and 
a young Cavalier that never heard the whistle of 
a bullet should ride in his coach. 

There were persons called Anglers, from the 
nature of their method of deprwlating, whi'jh 
was thus : — they had a rod or stick, with an 
iron hook affixed, this they introduced tlirough 
a window, or any other aperture, where plunder 
might be procured, and helped themselves at 
pleasure : the day was occupied by them in the 
character of be^ars, when they made their ob- 
servations for the angling of the night. 

Wild Rogues were the offspring of thieves and 
be^^rs, who received the rudiments of their art 
even before they left their mothers' backs: ," To 
go into churches and great crowds, and to nim 
golden buttons off men's cloaks, and, being very 
little, are shewn how to creep into cellar windows 
or other small entrances, and in the night to 
convey out thereat whatever th^ can find to the 
thievish receivers, who wait without for that pur- 
pose ; and sometuoea do open the door to let in 
Y such 
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such «ho have designed to. rob the house; if 
taken, the tenderness of their age makes an apo- 
logy or an excuse fcr their fault, and so are let 
alone to be banged at riper yeart." 

FaUiards, or Clapperdogeons, wer^ those wo- 
men who sat and recUned in the streets, with - 
their own, borrowed, or stolen children hanging 
about theiD, crying through cold, pinching, or 
real disease, who begged relief as widows, and 
ID the name of their fatherless children, gaining 
by this artifice " a great deal of money, whilst 
her comrogue lies begging in the fields, with 
clymes or artificial sores :" tlie way they com- 
monly take to make them is by sperewort or 
arsenic, which will draw blisters : or they take 
unslaked lime and soap, mingled with the rush 
of old iron : these being well tempered togetherj 
and spread thick iipon two pieces of leather, they 
apply to the leg, binding it thereunto very hard 
which in a very Uttle time will fret the skin so 
that tiie flesh will ^pear all raw, &c. &c. 

Praters were impostors who went through the 
country with forged patients for briefs, and thus' 
diverted charity from its proper direction. 

Abram men were fellows whose occupations- 
seem to have been forgotten: they are describedT 
in the Canting Academy in these words : "Abram' 
men are otherwise called Tcwn 6f Bedlams ;. they 
are very strangely sind antickly garbed, with' 
several coloured ribbands or tape in their hats,; 

it 
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it may be instead of a feather, a fox tail hanging 
down, a long stick with ribbands streaming, and 
the Hke ; yet for all their seeming madness, they 
have wit enough to steal as they go." 

The Whip Jacks have left us a specimen of 
their fraternity: they were counterfeit mariners, 
whose conversations were plentiftilly embellished 
with sea terms, and falsehoods of their dangers in 
the exercise of their profession. Instead of se- 
curing their arms and legs close to their bodies, 
and wrapping them in bandages (as the modem 
Whip Jack is in the habit of doing, to excite 
compassion for the loss of limbs and severe 
wounds), the antients merely pretended they had 
lost their all by shipwreck, and were reduced to 
beg their way to a sea-port, if in the country ; 
or to some remote one, if in London. 

Mumpers — The persons thus termed are de-' 
scribed as being of both sexes : they were not 
solicitors for food, but money and cloaths. " The 
male Mumper, in the times of the late Usurpa- 
tion, was cloathed in an old torn cassock, begirt 
with a girdle, with a black cap, and a white one 
peeping out underneath." With a formal and 
studied countenance, he stole up to a gentleman, 
and whispered him softly in the ear, that he was 
a poor sequestered parson, with a wife and many 
children. At other times, they would assutiie the ' 
habit of a decayed gentleman, and beg as if they 
had been ruined by theif attachiiient to the 
Y 3 Royal 
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Royal cause. Sometimes the Mumper appeared 
" with an apron before him, and a cap on his 
head, and begs in the nature of a broken trades- 
man, who, having been a long time sick, hath 
spent all his remaining stock, and so weak he 
cannot work." The females of this class of mis- 
creants generally attacked the ladies, and in a 
manner suited to make an impression on their 
finer feelings. 

" Dommerars are such who counterfeit them- 
selves dumb, and have a notable art to roll their 
tongues up into the roof of their mouth, that 
you would rerily believe their tongues were cut 
out; and to make you have the stronger belief 
thereof, they will gape and shew you where it 
was done, clapping in a sharp stick, and, touching 
the tongue, make it bleed -^ and then the igno- 
rant dispute it no farther." 

** Patricos are the Strolling Priests : every hedge 
is their parish, and every wandering rogue their 
parishioner. The service he saith is the marryii^ 
of couples, without the Gospel, or Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the solemnity whereof is thus : the 
parties to be married find out a dead horse, or any 
other beast, and, standing one on the one side 
and the other on the other, the Patrico bids them 
live tt^ther till death them part ; and, so shak- 
ing hands, the wedding is ended." 

ITie Gamester of 1674 is thus described in an 

anonymous little volume intituled the " Complete 

Game- 
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Gamester,'* written with a moral intention and 
much ability. " Some say he was bom with cards 
in his hands ; others that he will die so ; but cer- 
tainly it is all his life, and, whether he sleeps or 
wakes, he thinks of nothing else. He speaks the 
language of the game he plays at, better than 
the language of his country ; and can less endure 
a solecisiv in that, than this. He knows no judge 
' but the gro6m-porter, no law but that of the game 
— at which he is so expert, all appeal to him as 
subordinate judge to the supreme ones. He 
loves winter more than summer, because it affords 
more gamesters ; and Christmas more than any 
other time, because there is more gaming then. 
He gives more willingly to the butler than to the 
poor's-boK, and is never more religious than when 
he prays he may win. 

" He imagines he is at play when he is at 
church ; he takes his prayer-book for a pack of 
cards, and thinks he is shuffling when he turns 
t>ver the leaves. This man will play like Nero 
when the city is on fire, or like Archimedes 
when it is sacking, rather than interrupt his 
game. If play hath reduced him to poverty, 
then he is like one drowning, who festens upon 
any thing next at hand. Amongst other of his 
shipwrecks, he hath happily lost shame, and this 
want supplies him. No man puts his brain to 
more use than he ; for his life is a daily invention, 
and ea(^ meal a new stratagem ; and, like a fly, 

will 
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will boldly sup at every man's cup. He will offer 
you a quart of sack, qut of his joy to. see you ; 
and, in requital of this <»urte8y, you can do no 
less than pay for it. His borrowings are like 
subsidies, each man a shilling or two, as he can 
well dispend ; which they lend him not with the 
hope to be repaid, but that he will come no more. 
' Men shun him, at length, as they do an infec- 
tion ; and having done with the aye, as his 
cloaths to him, hung on as long as be could, at 
last drops off." 

The same author describes an ordinary * c^ 
the above period in glowing colours, and pro- 
ceeds: " These rooks can do httle harm in the 
day-time at an ordinary, being forced to play 
upon the square; although now and then tliey 
make an advantage, when the box-keeper gves 
with him; and then the knave and rascal will 
violate his trust for profit, and lend him (when 



* A small book, published in 1074, mentions, an ordinary 
in these words j fiom which it Hill be foun'l, that the ordi^ 
nary of that time was. but little different fn>m tho-e of (he 
present day, in one pariicular : " An ordinary is a hand^ 
some house, wliure every day, about the hour of tueb-f, a 
good dinner is prepared, by way of ordinary, composed 06 
\ariety of dishes in season, well dressed, wiih ^lil other accom-: 
modaiions fit for that purpose ; whereby many genrlcnien of 
great estates and good repute make this place tlirir resort, 
vho after <!inncr play anhilo for recreation, both moderately. 
Mid icoiiimo(Jy without desetving if^troof." 

■ he- 
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he sees good) a tickler shall do his business; 
but if discovered, the box-keeper ought to be 
soundly kicked for his pains. Such practices, 
and sometimes the box-keeper's connivances, are 
so much used of late, that there is nothing near 
that fair play in an ordinary as formerly. The 
day being shut in, you may properly compare 
this place to those countries which tie far in the 
North, where it is as clear at midnight as at noon 
day ; and though it is a house of sin, yet you 
cannot rail it a house of darkness ; for the candles 
never go out till morning, unless the sudden fury 
of a losing gamester makes them extinct. This 
is the time (when ravenous beasts usually seek 
their prey) wherein comes shoals of Hiijfs, Hec- 
tors, Setters, Gilts, Pads, Biters, Divers, Lift- 
ers, Filers, Budgies, Droppers, Cross-biters, &c. 
and these may all pass under the general and 
common appcllatiun of Rooks. And in this par- 
ticular an ordinary serves as a nursery for Ty- 
burn ; for if any one will put himself to the 
trouble of observation, he shall find that there 
is seldom a year wherein there are not some of 
this gang hung as precious jewels in the ear of 
Tyburn. Look back, and you will find a great 
many gone already : God knows how many are 
to follow ! These Rooks are in continual motion, 
walking from one table to another, till they can 
discover some inexperienced young gentleman, 
cashier, or apprentice, that is come to this school 

of 
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of virtue, being unskilled in the quibbles and the 
vices there practised : these they call the Lambs 
or Culls. Then do the Rooks (more properly 
called Wolves) strive who shall fasten on him 
first ; following him close^ and engaging him in 
some advantageous bets ; and at length worries 
him, that is, gets all his money; and then the 
Rooks (Rogues I should have said) laugh and 
grin, saying, ' the Lamb is bitten!' 

" Some of these Rooks will be very impor- 
tunate to borrow money of you, without any in- 
tention to pay you ; or to go with you seven to 
twelve, half a crown or more, whereby, without 
a very great chance {ten to one, or more), he is ■ 
sure to win. If you are sensible thereof, and 
refuse his proposition, they will take it so ill, that 
if you have not an especial care, they will pick 
your pocket, nim your gold or silver buttons off 
your cloak or coat ; or, it may be, draw your 
silver-hiked sword out of your belt without dis- 
covery ; especially if you are eager upon your 
cast; which is done thus — the silver buttons are 
strung, or run upon cat's guts, fastened at the 
upper and nether end. Now by ripping both 
ends very ingeniously (as they call it), give it 
the gentle pull, and so rub off with the buttons j 
and if your cloak be loose, it is ten to one they 
have it. But that which will most provoke, in 
my opinion, any man's n^ to a just satisfaction, 
is their throwing many times at a good sum with 
A dog 
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a dog fiit (as they call it) ; that is, if they nkk 
you, it is theirs ; if they Jose, they owe you so 
much ; with many other quillets. Some I hare 
known so abominably impudent, that they would 
snatch up the stakes, and thereupon instantly 
draw ; saying, ' if you will have your money, 
you must fight for it ; for he is a gentleman, and 
wilt not want. However, if you will be patient, 
he will pay you another time.' If you -are so 
tame as to take this, go no more to the ordinary ; 
for then the whole gang will be ever and anon 
watching an opportunity to make a mouM of you, 
in the like nature. 

*' If you nick thiem, it is odds if they wait not 
y3ur coming out at night, and beat you. I could 
produce you an hundred examples in this kind. 
, But they will rarely adventure on the attempt, 
unless they are backed with some Bally-huff's 
and Bully-rocks, with others whose fortunes are 
as desperate as their own. We need no other 
testimony, to confirm the danger of associating 
with these Anthropophagi, or man-eaters, than 
Lincoln's-inn Fields, whilst Speeriog's ordinary 
was kept in Bell-yard ; and, that you need not 
want a pair of witnesses for the proof thereof, 
take in also Covent Garden. 

** Neither is the house itself to be exempted : 
every night, almost, some one or other, who, 
either heated with wine, or made choleric with 
the loss of his money, raises a qnarrel ; swords 

are 
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are drawn, box and candlesticks thrown at one 
another's heads, tables overthrown, and alt the 
house in such a garboyl, that it is the perfect 
type of hell. Happy is the man now that can 
make- the frame of a table, or chimney-comer, 
his sanctuary ; and if any are so fortunate to get 
to the stair-head, they will rather hazard the 
breakii^ of their own necks, than have their souls 
pushed out of their bodies, in the dark, by they 
know not whom. I once observed one of the 
desperadoes of the town (being half drunk) to 
press a gentleman very much at play to lend him 
a crown ; the gentleman refused him several 
times; yet still the borrower persisted; and, 
holding his head somewhat too near the Caster's 
elbow, it chanced to hit his nose: the other, 
thinking it to be affront enough to be denied the 
loan of money (without this slight touch of the 
nose), drew, and, stepping back unawares to the 
gentleman, made ai full pass at him, intending to 
teive run him through the body ; but his drun- 
kenness misguided his hand, so that he run him 
only through the arm. This put the house into 
so great a confusion and fright, that some fled, 
thinking the gentleman slain. This wicked mis- 
creant thought this not sufficient ; but, tripping 
up his heels, pinned him (as he thought) to the 
floor, and, after this, takes the gentleman's silver 
sword, leaving his in the wound ; and, with a 
grand jury of damme'fi (which may hereafter find 

him 
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him guilty at the Great Tribunal), bid all stand 
off, if they loved their lives ; and so went clear 
off, with swrord and liberty. 

" But to proceed on as to play. Late at night, 
when the company grows thin, and your eyes 
dim with watching, false dice are frequently put 
upon the ignorant ; or they are otherwise cheated 
by topping, slurring, stabbing, &c. ; and if you 
be not careful and vigilant, the box-keeper shall 
score you up double or treble boxes ; and, though 
you have lost your money, dun you as severely 
for it as if it were the justest debt in the world. 
The more subtle and genteeler sort of Rooks (as 
aforesaid) you shall not distinguish, by their 
outward demeanour, from persons of condition : 
these will sit by a whole evening, and observe 
who wins; if the winner be bubUeable, they will 
insinuate themselves into his company, by ap- 
plauding his success, advising him to leave off 
whilst he .is well ; and lastly, by civilly inviting 
him to drink a glass of wine; where, having 
well warnwd themselves to make him more than 
half drunk, they wheedle him in to play ; to 
which if he condescend, he shall quickly have , 
no money left him in his pocket; unless, per- 
chance, a crown the rooking-winner lent him ia 
courtesy to bear his charges homewards. This 
they do by false dice, as High FuUams, 4, 5, 6; 
I-ow PuUams, 1,2, 3 ; by bristle dice, which are 
fitted for their purpose, by sticking a hog's-bristle 
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so (in the corners, or otherwise), in the dice, 
that they shall run high or low as th^ please. 
This bristle must be strong and short, by which 
means (the bristle bending) it will not lie on 
that side, but will be tripped over ; and this is 
the newest way of making a High or Low Ful- 
lam. The old ways are by drilling them, and 
loading them with quick-silver: but that cheat 
may be easily discovered by their weight, or 
holding two corners between your fore-finger and 
thumb ; if (holding them so, gently betweai yo*»r 
fingers) they turn, you may then conclude them 
^se. Or you may try their iatsehood otherwise, 
by breaking or splitting them. Others have made 
them by filing and rounding. But all these ways 
fell short of the art of those who make them : 
some whereof are so admirably skilful in making 
a bale of dice to run what you would have them, 
that your gamesters think they never give enough 
for their purchase, if they prove righf. They 
are sold in many places about the town — price 
current, by the help of a friend, eight shillings ; 
whereas our ordinary bale is sold for sixpence. 
For my part, I shall tell you plainly, I would have 
those bales of false dice to be sold at the price of the 
ears of such destructive knayes that.made them. 
'* Another way the Rook hath to clieat is, first, 
by palming ; that is, he puts one die into the box, 
and keeps the other in the hollow of his little 
finger; which, noting what is uppermost, when 

he 
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he takes it up, the same shall be when he throws 
the other die, which runs doubtfully any cast. - 
Observe this, that the bottom and top of all dice 
are seven ; so that if it be four above, it must 
be three at bottom ; so five and two, six and one. 
Secondly, by topping; and that is, when they 
take up both dice, and seem to put them into 
tiie box ; and, shaking the box, you would think 
them both there, by reason of the rattling occa- 
sioned with the screwing of the box ; whereas 
one of them is at the top of the box between 
his two fore-fingers, or secured by thrusting a 
fore-finger into the box. Thirdly, by slurring ; 
that is, by taking up your dice as you will have 
them lie advantageously in your hand, placing the 
one on the top of the other, not caring if the up- 
permost run a mill-stone (as they used to say) 
if the undermost run without turning ; and there- 
fore a smooth table is altogether requisite for this 
purpose : on a rugged, rough board, it is a hard 
matter to be done ; whereas on a smooth table 
(the best are rubbed over with bees-wax, to fill 
up all chinks and crevises) it is usual, for some 
time, to slur a die two yards or more, without 
turning. Fourthly, by knapping ; that is, when 
you strike a die dead, that it shall not stir : this 
is best done within the tables ; where, note, there 
is no securing hut of one die; although there 
are some who boast of securing both. I have 
seen some so dextrous at knappit^, that they 
have 
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have done it through the handle of a quart pot, 
or over a candle and candlestick ; but that which 
I most admired, was throwing through the same 
less than ames ace with two dice upon a groat 
held in the left hand, on the one side of the 
handle, a foot distance, and the dice thrown with 
the right hand on the other. Lastly, by stab- 
bing; that is, having a smooth box, and small 
in the bottom : you drop in both your dice, in 
«ach manner as you would have them sticking 
therein by reason of its narrowness, the dice lying 
upon one another ; so that, turning up the box, 
the dice never tumble j if a smooth box, if true, 
but little ; by which means you have bottoms 
according to the stops you put in ; for example, 
if you put in your dice' so that two fives or two 
fours lie at top, you have, in the bottom turned 
up the two twos or two treys ; so if six and no ace 
at top, a six and an ace at bottom. Now if the 
gentleman be passed that class of ignoramusses, 
then they effect their purpose by cross-biting, 
or some other dexterity, of which they have every 
variety imaginable. 

" If the house find you free to the box, and a 
constant caster, you shall be treated with suppers 
at night, and a candle in the morning, and have 
the honour to be styled a lovfer of the house, 
whilst your money lasts, which certainly cannot 
belong; for here you shall be quickly destroyed 
under pretence of kindness, as men' were by the 
lamise 
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lamiae of old, which you may easily gather, if from 
no other consideration than this, that 1 have sfeen 
three persons sit down at twelve-penny inn and 
inn, and each draw forty shillings apiece: in less. 
than three hours, the box hath had three pounds, 
and all the three gamesters have been losers." 

It will be sufficient to add the names of the 
games then in use, which were billiards, trucks, 
bowling, chess with cards, piquet, the game at 
gleek, ombre, cribbt^, all-fours, English ruff, 
and honours, and whist, French ruff, tive cards, 
costly colours, bone ace, put, and the high game, 
wit and reason, plain dealing, queen Nazareen, 
lantiloo, pennuch, post and pair, bankafalet, boast, 
Irish, backgammon, tick tack dubblets, sice ace, 
ketch dolt, inn and inn, passage, and hazard. 

Fortunately for the peace and honour of the 
metropolis, it has \€ry rarely happened, that oc- 
currences of the following description are to be 
found in the various vehicles of intelligence I have 
examined in compiling this work. In the month 
of February l6'9, several gentlemen who had 
been indulging in the pleasures of the table, 
entered the Duke's playhouse during the perform- 
ance with lighted links in their hands, which 
. they threw at the actors, at the same time utter- 
ing many severe invectives against the duchesa 
of Portsmouth and others ; they then left the 
Theafre, and, entering a coach, drove to Leicester 
fields, where, finding a crowd assembled to view 
a bon- 
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a bonfire made by the £nvoy of the duke of Hoi* 
stein on some occasion peculiar to his court, one 
of the party mounted the box, and pronounced 
an oration to the multitude agiunst arbitrary 
government and the Roman Catholics. The con- 
sequences immediately succeeding these outn^e- 
ons acts were, the demolition of the windows of 
the neighbourhood, and the temporary suspen- 
sion of performances at the Duke's playhouse. 

It was said in the newspapers of the beginning 
of the year 1679 that Lord Bertlet, who then 
resided in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
had not only offered to advance thb money pro- 
posed to be raised by brief for the redemption 
of the English captives at Algiers, but actually 
determined to visit that place himself, to conduct 
^e negotiation for their ransom. What a con- 
trast doth the conduct of this nobleman offer to 
that of the wretches noticed in the preceding para* 
graph! 

Many relations of duels might be given, whidi 
would serve to render the pewons concerned in 
them infamous to the latest posterity, and which 
would evince the extreme frequency of this de- 
scription of murder. Charles II. has certainly 
left ua little reason to applaud his own couduct; 
but it must not be supposed that, however he 
might err himself, he was not aware morality in 
his subjects did him equal honour and service. 
The Proclamation introduced below expiates a 
number 
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number ^f his sins, and demonstrates -that, he 
thought correctty, and sometimes acted so. ' 
" Charles R. 
'* Whereas it is become too frequent, especially 
with persons of quality, under &. vain pretence of 

: honor, to takg upon them to be the revengers of 
.their private quarrels by duel and single cpmbate, 
which ought not to be upon any pretence or pro- 
vocation whatsoever; We, considering that the 
sin of murther is detestable before Goc^ and this 
way of prosecuting satisfaction scanflal^us to 

. Christian religion, and the npanifest viplation of 
our laws and authority, out of our pious care to 
prevent unchristian and rash effusion of hbod, do 
by this our royal proclamation strictly charge and 
command all our loving subjects, of what quality 
soever, that they do not, either by themselves 
or by others, by messs^, word, writing, or other 
ways or means, challenge, or cause to be chal- 
lenged, any person or persons to fight in combate, 
or single duel, nor carry, accept, or conceal, any 
such challenge, or appointment, nor actually fighC 

. any «uch duel with any of our subjects or others, 
or as a second, or otherwise accompany or be- 
come assistant therein. And we do hereby, to the 
intent that 9II persons may take care to prevent 
the dangers they may incur by acting or assisting 
iq any such duel,, declare our royal pleasure, that 
we will npt grant our pardon to any person or 
persons that shall fight, or be any way aiding or 
z con- 
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"coneemed in any such dud where any perstfti 
shall be slain, or die of his tvounds received there- 
in, but will leave all such persons to the utmost 
rigour and severity of the laws : And further, that 
we win hot suffer or endure any person or per- 
sons to be or remain in our court, who shalt 
presume to intercede in the behalf of any persoai 
or persons thatshall offend contrary to this our 
' proclamation. And for the better avoiding alt 
such duds, we do hereby straitly charge and com- 
' maud air person and persdns whatsoever who sh^U 
recdve or know of any cHallenge sent'or deliverM 
' ks aforesaid, that they do forthwith give notic& 
•' thereof to 'some of our t'rivy Councit, or other- 
' wise to some Justice of Peace near the place 
".where sttch offence shall be committedj upon (Mta 
of our higliest displeasure, and being left to be 
' proceeded against according to the strictest rigour 
and severity of the laws. 

" Given at our Court at Whitehall, the ninth 
day of March 1679, in the tvro aad thirtieth 
* yearof ourreign." , 

There is no part of tlie British character more 

■ inexplicable than that which makes the populace 
so extremely willing to acquiesce in the ai^iimenta 

■ end assertioris of interested persohs: the most 
absurd and improbable falsehoods are received && 

' truths ; and though we are generally a reasoning 

and a thinking pe<^le,'andj after del)beratioii» 

almost ahva^'s right in our.deasions, there ianot 

a nation 
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in forming an immediate just' conception of men 
-•nd their intentions. A curious instance of th^ 
^Tuthofthis remark took place' in April iffSo. 
A person, whose name is not mentioned, wlio had 
4)een particularly acti^^ la procurtog the Kii^*8 
letters patent for a coIlectiMi rthrot^hout the 
Jtii^doin to redeem the English captives at Al- 
-giers, summoned the relations and friendao£ those 
people to meet him at Whitefriars, where he in?- 
tended to gratify them with a Tiew of the brie£ 
under ^e great seal. Unlbrtunately for this hu- 
mane gentlenfan, he had not the brief in his own 
'possession, but expected to meet another who 
had, at' the time appointed i that other, however, 
^wffi not punctual ta the ho«r ; he ^as, therefinfe, 
-wider the necessity of stating to the assembly, 
'that be had obtained the brief, and would exhibit 
it -86 soon as the bearer arrived. The murmurt 
•produced by this- delay now became' mbsolute 
-abuse. ■" Tliis being observed by a cunning 
-Uade," j»ys the Mercurius Anglieus, " he laid 
-hold of the opportunity, and, by heightening 
'their distrust, made a party for himself, out of 
whiim ■he got store of money, perswading them 
.too^Oiplain to the Council of the injury done 
them by the person- first mentioned, ^d that Ae 
-would do Aeir bpsiness to their content." 

"Blinded by rage, and desnY>u9 of revenge for 

illie 8iipposed-dis»[^intm«it of the^r hopes, these 

- z M infa- 
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infatuated people divided immediately ; part go- 
ing to Whitehall to prefer their complaint, and 
'.part remaining to revile and threaten the patjettf 
jsuflferer in theircause, whose personal safety wa» 
'serioasly endangered ; and he Vvciuld perhaps 
have bec»iiK a victim to their fiiry, had not the 
brief at length arrivetl, which having shewn 
them, their curses were changed to blessings 
and their abuse to commendations of the genero-^ 
sity of their benefactor. 

When we express our surprise at the strange 
ccmduct of the ignorant persons concerned in the 
.above transaction, it should be tempered with the 
• reflection that educatidn. had not, iit thi» cage, 
.assisted natore in forming just conclusioijs-r:- 
those of exalted. 'statioob ih,lite furnish more nea* 
son for atdmadversion^ when theyi;pt!ovoke t^ 
punishment education, and, experitente convince 
^hem mustifollo'w the commission of evil. ; Hcnr 
.are we t©iaccoiint for the 'dissolute manners of 
the Monarch and his courtiers,! from the Re- 
Btbration to the close of the reign of Charles. II. 
after the dreadful- exi>eriertce produced by tlyelln- 
terregnum ? Purely the feet is quite as in^jcpli- 
:cable as theintemperanoe'pf tl^ populace. Many 
jiietliod8were.adopted, somptinies. lb rough m^iee, 
snd perhaps a s^ise of d aisy, to revenge the cause 
of injured virtue, by expcwihg.the King to ooa-^ 
tempt and abhorrence, and not One exceeded 
.that which . produced t^e. followiu^deekration 
. - from 
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from the Sovereign, whose feelings must have 
been acute indeed at the tiihe of i^ publication 
in the-London Gazette. 

« At the Court at IVfiHehal, JprU<i6, 1680;^ 
His Majesty having commanded the Council to 
meet tliis day extraordinarily, acquainted th^n, 
that he lately had notice of a false and dangerobs 
rumour spread abroad,- of a black box pretended 
to be found, wherein was contained a writing, 
importing a marriage, or contract of marriage, 
betweea his Majesty and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's mother ; which his Majesty did positively 
declare to be altogether false ; and therefore said» 
he thought himself obliged in honour and con- 
scienjGc to have the matter througlily examined 
and searched into, and that, in order thereunto, 
he had sent for Sir Gilbert Gerard, who was 
reported to be the person that had seen aom* 
«uch writing, or to have had the same in cus- 
tody. 

I . " Whereupon Sir Gilbert Gerard being called 
in before his Majesty in Council (his Ko^al High* 
ness and all the Judges of the Courts, at Wesfe- 
Viinster being present by his Majesties particular 
command), this following question' y^as by hi^ 
Majesties order, and by the advice of hia Privy 
Council, and by' the opinion of all the Judges 
proposed to him, viz. Whether he kaew of, t>T 
had seen, an^ writing, importing a marriage, or 
contract of marriage, between his Majes^ and the 
Duk? 
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HuHe of MoDmouth's mother ; to whidi Sir Gil- 
bert Gerard, having taken his oath upon the holy' 
EvangeHsts, made answerj that he never had seai 
any such' writing, nor was there ever any such 
committed to his custody, nor did he know of 
any such thing; whereunto he also subscribed 
his name. After which, his Majesty, declaring 
he resolved to use all means possible to find out 
tiie author of this report, required all the Lords 
of the Council, and the Judges there present, to 
give an account, whetiier they had heard of any 
discourses relating to the said or any like matter : 
To which the^ all answered, they had heard of 
nothing concerning it but a flying and imjjerfeet 
rumour of late discoursed of; one of the Lords 
of the Council only acquainted his Majesty, that 
a gentleman had told him of some particular 
discourse he had lately heard of that matter. 

*' His Majesty thereupon commanded Mr. Se- 
cretary Jenkins to examine the said gentleman, 
cr any o^er who should be named by him, in 
order to trace the said false report up to the first 
author and inventor of it" 
- He that would give a faithful picture of man- 
ners must, descend to the actions ind inTcrations 
of the vilest of mankind. Unfortunately the ma- 
jority of men are capable of artifice and meanness t 
hence but too many of my anecdotes are illus- 
trations of knavery. Poor Robin's Intelligence, ft 
publication of I679, furnishes -a case in point, 
" Smith- 
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" Smithfield, March 31. ThU afternoon, at a- 
general rendezvous here, were mustered together 
a great number of hories and horse-coursers, that 
is to say, jades and rooks ; for I defy the cunning- 
€st gamester in Covent Garden to offer more tricfe* 
of 'clieating and cozenage than a Smithfield joc- 
key. He is a fellow that would deceive all the 
world, and nobody so soon as a friend that conU 
fides in him ; therefore, whosoever takes a horse 
upon bi« word is sure to be jaded. The mare 
mentioned in our last Intelligence (as a lean py'd 
one, near ten handB,comes two and thirty, narrow 
jawed, sour headed, saddle backed, goose rumped^ 
iiip shot foundered, and moon blind,) came this 
day into the market, so neat and trim, that, like a 
new beauty, all eyes were upon her; her colour 
was now coal black, with a star, snip, and one 
white foot ; she had learned to swallow eels as 
naturally as a heron, and she was blown up like 
butcher's veal, till she appeared as queere about 
the buttocks as a suburb hostess ; they had beaten 
out 80 much of her teeth that you would have 
^ken her for a yearling colt, as old folks, whea 
ihey liave but a snag or two left, pass for children ; 
And, in brief; all her defects were so supplied, thai 
a sly racer of the West presently snapped her up, 
and designs to do notable feats with her upou 
Newmarket heath." 

The paper which contains the afcove extract 

advertises *^ A riiiud-servaat to be liired, either 

' weekSyj 
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weekly, monthly, of quarterly, for reasonable 
wages; one that is an incomparable slut, and 
goes all the day slip-shod with her stockings out 
at heels ; an excellent housewife, that wastes more 
of every thing than she spends ; an egregious 
scold, that wilt always have the last word ; 'an 
everlasting gossip, that tells abroad whatsoever is 
done in the house ; a lazy trosses, that cares not 
how late she sits up, nor how long she lies in 
the morning ; and, in short, one that is light- 
fingered, knowing nothing, and yet pretending to 
every thing." — This sketrfi of the qualifications 
possessed by some domestic attendants in L676 
seems to contradict the idea that all things are 
subject to change, as I am fearful many of my 
readers have experienced similar blessings from 
their servarits, since the beginning of the present 
century, 

The IntelligenceK)0ice for Servants was first 
established under a patent granted by Charles II. 
in the year 1671. The patentees had appointed 
three places where masters and mistresses and 
servants taight mutually accommodate themselves. 
Opposite the Assuranceroffice, within the Royal 
£xchange, next door to the Royal Cofiee-hous^ 
near Whitehall, and at the Three Cranes, near 
.the MeaJ Market, Southwark. 

The Ixindon Gazette of August 7,- 1679, con- 
tains the succeeding notice ;-!-" The Lord Mayor 
end Court of Aldermen, tajting notice that the 

City 
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City and Liberties thereof, and especially the 
Areet of Comhill and passages to the Royal Ex- 
change, are much pestered with a sort of \oaa6 
and idle pereons, called Hawkers, who do daily 
publish and sell seditious books, scurrilous 
pamfdilets, and scandalous printed papers, con- 
trary to law, and to the great scandal of the 
Government of this City (for the suppressing of 
whom, divers orders, and provisions have been 
formerly made by that Court), have thought fit 
for the regulation tiiereof, and for the more effec- 
tual putting in execution the laws against such 
offenders, to appoint and command the Marshal 
of the City, as well as the constables, to take care 
that no persons whatsoever do from henceforth 
sell, cry, publish, or disperse, any books, pamph- 
lets, or other printed |KiperB, in any place within 
this Ciily, or the Liberties thereof; and to appre- 
hend all such Hawkers and offenders, and to 
bring them before the Lord Mayor, or some 
other of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace, to 
be set at hard labour at Bridewell, or otherwise 
to be dealt with according to law." 

It is impossible to give a more correct or more 
authentic general sketch of the manners of 1 679, 
than may be found in a proclamation issued by 
the Lord Mayor in that year. I therefore tran- 
scribe it at length, and shall leave the reader to 
draw his ovra inferences. 
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. " BY THE MAYOR. 

- *< The Ri^t- Honourable the Lord Mayor 
bftving tnken into his serious coneideration the 
tpwy dxeadfal afflictions which this City hatli of 
kte. year* suffered, by a raging plague, a most 
u^i^^-of .d«vourir)g fir?, and otherwise ; and 
justly fe^criog that the game have be^ n occasioned 
t>y the many hainous crying'sios and provocations 
b> the Dirine Maj^ty : and his. Lor^hip also 
considering the present dangers irf greater mis- 
chiefs and] misery which seem still to threaten 
^is City, if the executicm of the righteous judg^ 
tnents of God Alnughty be not prevented by an 
universal timely repentance and reformation : he 
bath, therefore, thought it one duty of hb ofBce, 
bfing intrusted to take all possible care for the 
good governmait, peace, and welfare of this City, 
first, to pray and perawade M and every the inha- 
.l^tants thereof to r^orm, themselves and families, 
all sinjs and enormities whereof they know them- 
»1tcs to be guilty ; and if neither tlie fear a£the 
Cleat God, npr of his impending judgments, diall 
prevail upon them, he shall be obliged to let 
■tiiem know, that, as he is thdr chief Magistrate, 
he ot^ht not to bear the sword in vain ; and 
therefore doth resolve, by God** grace^ to take 
4he assistance of his brethren the Aldermen, and 
to.require the aid of all the Oncers of this Ci^ 
in their several places^ to punish .and suppress, 
, accord- 
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aocDrding to the liws of the landj and the gooA 
caatoras.of this Gty, those scandalous andivcK 
Toking siBs- wluchi heme of late encreascd wai 
abounded sBuwgat us, even without shame, tft 
the dishonour of Cbristianity, and the scandal 
of the ^vernment of this City, heretofore so 
iamous.over tlie world for its piety, sobriety^ and 
good(»tlkr. 

" To. tjie end there&te thai the laws xosy be- 
come a ,tertt>r unto evil-doers, and that such, in 
whose hearts the fear of God,, and tiie lOve of vir- 
t»e, sh&\\ not preraii, being forewarned, may ' 
ameiid their lives for fear of punishment^ his 
Lordship hath thwiglit fit to remember them of 
eev^^l penalties provided by law against notorb- 
ous offenders ; as also of all Constables and Fublio 
Officers (who are to put the said laws in execu- 
tion) of their duty therein. 

** First, Every profane curser and swearer ought 
to be punished by the payment of twehe pence 
for every oath ; and if the same cannot be levied 
upon the ofi^ders goods, then he is to sit three 
ha&rs .in the stock's. 

" Secondly, Every drunkard is to pay for the 
£ret o^nce five shillings ; and in default thereof 
to Ht six hoars in the stocks, and for the second 
ofienoe, to find sureties for the good behaviour, 
or to be committed to tlie common gad ; and the 
like puoielnnent i<i to be inffioted upon all com- 
mon haunters of ale-houses and tavemsj and cpnw 

mon 
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iaon gamesters, and persons justly suspected ta 
live by any unlawful means, having no visible 
way to support themEelves in their tnanoer of 
living. And no person is to sit or continue 
tipling or drinking more than one hour, unless 
upon Eome extraordinary occasion, in any tavern; 
tictualling-house, ale-house, or other tipling- 
house, upon the penalty of ten shillings for every 
efience upon ihe'maslxr of such house ; and upon 
the person that shall so CQUtinue drinking, three 
shillings four pence. 

■ ".Thirdly, Every person maintaining houses 
suspected of common bawdry, by the law, is to 
find sureties for their good behaviour ; likewise all 
night-walkers, and persons using that impudent 
and insufferable practice of attempting others 
modesty ir the streets, are to be punished at the 
House of Correction, and find sureties for their 
good behaviour. 

" Fourthly, All persons using any unlawful ex- - 
fercises on the Lord's- day, or tiplii^in taverns, 
inns or ale-houses, and coflfee-houses, during di- 
vine service on that day, are to forfeit three shil- 
lings four pence for every offence, to be levied by 
'distress, and where none can be had, to sit three 
hours in the stocks j and every vintner, inn- 
keeper, or ale-house keeper, that shall suffer, any 
«uch drinking or tipling in his house, is to for- 
&it ten shillings for every offence ; and no person 
may sit j^ the streets, with herbs, iruitsy or other 
t things, 
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things, to expose th^tn to sale, nor no hactney 
coachman may stand or ply in the streets on that 
day. 

" And dierefore all Comtables and .other oflir 
cers, whom it doth or may concern, are require<^ 
according 'to 'their oaths eoWnmly taken in that 
behalf, to take care for discoveriog and. bringing 

'.to punishment whosoever shall ofiendr in any 
«f the premises ; and for that end thipy <are to 
mter into any suspected 'houses before mentionetl 

.to search. for any such disorderly persons a^. shall 
be. found, misbehaving themselves, or doing coib- 
trary to the said laws, and to levy tiie penalties, 
and bring the offenders before some of his Majes- 

. ties Justices of the Peace of this City^ to be dealt 

- withall according to law. ^ 

f ' And whereas there are other disorders of ait- 

othcar nature, very dishonourable, and a great 

-scandal to the government of this City,, and very 
prejudicial to the trade and commerce of . the 

'Same; ' his Lordship, therefore, is resolv^ by 
(jiod's blesiiDg, with the assistance of his brethren 
the Aldermen, to use his utmost endeavour, to 

■ prevent the. same, by putting in execution the 
v.good and wholesome laws in force for that pur- 
-pose, with.. all strictness and severity; some of 

■ svhich he kith thought &t to enumerate, with the 
duties and p^alties upon every Constable and 

; other officeis concerned therein. > 

. . ^ As. first, tlie great resort of rogues, vagrants, 
.\ '. idle 
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Mle persons, md coimnon beggars, pestring and 
aaoyiaig 'die stieets and Gommon pttsM^es, and 
all places of pubtick meetings and resort, against 
-wliomvery good prgrision k' made > by the law, 
■viz. 

" lliat all siich persons ihftll be openly 
ivhi{^)ed, and forthwith sent from panah to pa- 
Tieki to the place \^ere he or-flhe was born, if 
■Icnown ; if not, to the place where he or she last 
dwelt for the apace of one jrcar, to be set to 
'trork; ornot beiog known where heor she was 
-^Mm or dwelt, then^o be sent to the parish 
-where he or she last passed throu^ without pu- 
mshment. 

** That' every Constable that shall nbt do hii 
best endeavour for the apprehension of such vtt- 
•gabond, rogue, or sturdy bc^^r, and cauae him 
or her to be punished or convt^'cd ' according 
to taw, .shall forfeit ten shillings for' every de- 
iaolt. 

"Secondly, The not paving and cleansing of 
itfaeatreets: theredressingwhereofbeingbya late 
i^ct- of Parliament put into Commisnoners ap- 
-pointed by Common Cotincily his Loedship doth 
-heneby recommend -the same to- the Deputies 
.and Common Council of the severalwiirds widiin 
this City, to usertheirutmost dil^ence' in that 
a&tr, and especially to mind their respective 
Commissioners of the duty incumbent upoa 
.diem. And of the datly^lamtige' which the City 
suffers 
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sbfiijrs %iy the Tieglect thereof. And his "Lord- 
ship doth declare he '^Vill appear at the said Coia- 
mission of Sewers as often as his more ui^eiit 
occasions will give him leave, and doth expect 
such attendance of'the other Commissio net's as 
may TE^d^r the act moFe elTectuat than hitherto 
it hath been. 

"Thirdly, The neglect of 1*ie inhabitants bf 
this City in hanging and keeping outtheir lights 
at the accustomed hours, according to the go*kl 
and antient usage of this City, and acts of Com- 
moriGouncilin that behalf. 

" Foiii-thly, the not setting and coritinuh^ the 
watches at such liours, and in such numb^s, and 
in such sober and orderly manner in- all oth^ 
fespects, as by tlie acts of Common Council ia 
that behalf is dh^cted and appointed. J 

** And his Lordship doth strictly requiw-tiie 
'TWllowship of Carmen to be very careful in the 
due observance of the good and wholesome rule* 
and orders which have been made for their r^u- 
Jation: his Lordship intending severely to inffict 
the penalties imposed in default thereof. 

** And to the end that no Constable or ofl»er 
Officers or Ministers of Justice may be any vrtfys 
discottraged in their lawful, diligent, and vigorous 
prosecution of the premises, it is provided, that 
if they or any ofthem shall be resisted, in die 
just^rid lawiful execution of their charge and duty, 
01^ ID :any wise affronted or abw^, they ehallilje 
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iencounged, OiairitAined, and vindicated by the 
justice, order, and authority of his Lordship and 
the Court of Aldermen, and the offenders prose- 
cuted and punished according to latr. 

*" D&^d at the Guildhall, London, the s^tb 
day of November lf79, in the 31 year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord Charles the Second, 
by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, King,, defender of the 
feith, &c. 

*' aOD SAVE The KING.** 

I shall not attempt to ascertain whether impri' 
aonm'ent for debt is cruel, politic, or useful, as one 
of the customs of the country. It is enough, for 
the present occasion, to say, that I beheve the 
general amelioration of manners has extended to 
this particular. More than an hundred years 
past, the system of arrests had assumed a most 
ibnnidable appearance; and we find, by *' Poor 
Robin," that the Poultry Compter-^te was sur- 
rounded by bailiffs, who waited for employment 
as porters now do at the Temple, and other 
places. It is not impossible but the then state 
of society rendered prompt measures necessary, 
to prevent the ruin of tradesmen who gave credit , 
as we are well a.wate the dejiredatbr enjoyed 
greater liberty in his pursuits, than the numerous 
statutes made since I677 now allow him. 

A pleasing and laudable custom has very long 
prevailed in England of endeavouring to perpe- 
tuate 
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tuate a name — many instances, of which nji^V 
be given ; but those of Allen (in the case of the 
Mastership of Dulwich College) and the ensuing 
will be suffiraent to attract the attention of the 
reader to this point. *' Whereas the yearly meet- 
ing of the name of Adam hath of late, through 
the deficiency of the last stewards, been neg- 
lected; these are to give notice to all gentlemen 
and othws tliat are of that name, that at WiV 
liam Adams', ' commonly called the Northern 
Alehouse, in St. Paul's alley, in St. Paul's church- 
yard, there win be a weekly meeting every Mon- 
day night of our nante-sakes, between the hours 
of 6 and 8 of the clodr in the evening, in order to 
choose stewards to revive our antient and annual 
feast." Dom. Intel. l68l. This was a gentiine 
and spontaneous desire of honouring a name, and 
very di^erent from' the more prevalent custom of 
purchasing the consent of an individual to resign ' 
his own, anti take the purchaser's. 

Jti? well known thftt,^ Englishman ever de- 
tjested a scolding female, and that our laws have 
provided apunishmei^t calculated to repress the 
hateful custom of .permitting the tongue to ex- 
ercise -the vengeance denied to the hands. The 
ducking-stool, placed near the banks o^ a pond, 
on which.the offender was compelled to sit while 
it was plunged into the cool fluid, might be sup- 
posed a suffident preventive of the practice of 
A A abuse ; 
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abuse; but' I am iSraid the lower classes, from 
time immemorial, relying upon the lenity of their 
hearers, have indulged pretty freely in'speaking 
their min^s. The Records of the Court of King's 
Bench fUmish a case in the year 1681 of a Mrs. 
Finch, a most notorious scold, thrice ducked for 
Ihat oflencfe previously, Who appeared there on 
trial for a repetition of it, when the Court sen- 
tenced her on conviction to pay a fine of three 
marks, or be imprisoned tilt it was'j^aid: The 
m'arkets of London have always ftimished the 
means of completely comprehending the u^ 
which may be made of our language vvhei^ 
"decency and the established rules of civiliisd so- 
ciety are not admitted, and Billingsgate fish- 
women have ever ha'd the unequivocah sufftdges 
'of the public as to the superior ability ' with whith. 
they maintain an angry argumeiit,''br ife^nge a 
ifeal or supposed affront. ' ' .1. ■ . 

Xantippe, the wife of iSocrateS,' is 'a sufficient 
proof in herself of tbefaiiri'ijuity of'scoMIng,' ^nd 
as the Kelts, the' Romans, the Saxorts, and iht^ 
"Normans, att scolded to a certainty, '.Wfe miist iidt 
be surprised that their descendants folloi^^d tReit 
example, ' And nbw, lestthe ia^es of tW present 
day may be offended, and scold me and my book, 
I will acknowledge, that both foreign and English 
, history furnish numberless prooft that gentlemen 
of alt descriptions have imitated their mothens 
and wives, but with partial mccess only, not 
through 
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tiirough want of ability, bitt: beeauw male scoldS 
sometimes run the'risk of immediate corporeal 
chastisement from their opponents, an amazing 
check on 'the attainment of excellence' in this 
propensity. " 

A Parliament was held at Oxford in iJie be- 
ginning of 168 1 ; and this circutftstatice enables 
■ me to notice a custom which has' been very previr- 
lent on all electioneering and somB dthet- OccaaioWl 
since that year, whether it originatedth'ert'of'HotJ 
The representatives of London asseriiblM atXjaild- 
hall on the 17th 6f IVTarch, for'thepiirpbseof com-| 
mehdng their jouni^J', many of tliecffe^ns met 
theftl the!*, intending to'sCCCo'mpany'ffieJri' parf 
of the wayi t(^ether iiyith others vfhd 'werfi' de- 
puted togo to Oxford'a's a sort of co\irt(:irto'th^ 
city ffleinbei^. " Sotn'e of onr itlg^niciii^ EoA'dort 
i^eavers,** says Smith's' Pfotesfant'/th^elUgeA^^* 
" had against ttiis' day; cofitrived^i'Very' fih«! 
fancy, that is, a blufe "satiii riband; ■'haVin'^'thestf 
words plainly and legibly wrought- oporf it^ *No 
Popery, no Slavery r"Whi6h being tied up fri 
knots, were worn in thfe hats of the'hoirsetneii \^b 
iccomf)attied our memtters." 

The'ijjove intimations '6f what'tjie public ex"- 
pectetf'bf the Government werfe practically rfe-' 
7nonst^died on artother subject by ' a difFerent ancf 
Uwe^ ar^et of the ipebple, who conceived purd 
i^kiii tiQt dreadfully mangled them m the ese-- 
cution. Oh the 17th day of April; sotee c6rt- 
A A 3 curring 
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eurring oircumstan^es having congr^ted a con- 
siderable number of persons in Moorfields about 
seven in the evening, it was su^eated, that it 
would be extremely proper to level to the ground 
all those houses known to be the homes of loose 
women. Thin motion having been carried by 
acclamation, au attack, was made upon one, in the 
neighbourhood of the Windmills ; and in a quar- 
ter of an hour they had not only demolished the 
furniture and beds, and some parts of the man- 
si(Hi, but commenced an. assault upon others; 
for, by this time* their. ^forcQS were computed to 
be at least .3000. men. The operations of this 
Well-meaning mob soon reached the officers of 
the police ; who, assembling, a strong guard, pio- 
f»eded to, the field, conducted by Mr. Sherifi 
Conjish ; when a conflict of a different descrip- 
tion ocewred, which tennini^ed with many 
grounds 4n4,A«ctBres on both sides, but acorn- 
piete|VJLCto;rjfjon diat of tliie police* : 

The second part of ]^ii( work> relating to a pe< 
Tiod, alnpost within the memory of our fathersj 
wiJV'cQnfain a. chapter, op jeacentricity; which 
must serve as a specimen .0^ .tl>st peculiar turn of 
mind in the Iod^ loteryal ^ween the, {>&>pling^ 
pf England and the year 17QO { ay JitUei ii^trtfc- 
tion or amusement can be derived from.. such 
,^ts as diBtinguishe4 thq myDners of .an anchor- 
smith, of Blackfirall, who.miMib his jmblif e^tiy 
to the Green-muij by £pptiig;^rett| on Mondaj 

th? 
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the xSth of April, 1681. "The relation is as 
foUows (»ay the Editors of the Loyal Protestant) : 
Krst, he was rowed by water from Blackwall-staira 
to Bow-bridge ; where he was taken up, by the 
same wherry that carried him thither, by sixteen 
or twenty watermen ; and two watermen were aj>- 
-pointed to sit in the boat, to row him (or keep 
stroke, as they do in tlie water) upon the land, 
they being in their white shirts and blue caps ; 
and the said Smith sat in tiie stern of the boat, 
smoking a pipe of tobacco, having above four 
hundred followers. And after they were known 
to be upon the road, a certain man met them 
with a winding-hom, and blew before him to the 
place of his landing ; where he was received with 
much joy and acclamation of the children there- 
abouts, who never saw the like before." 

The method of providing for the sudden and 
unexpected wants of part of the great community 
of England, and indeed of mankind, by brieft, 
did the original proposer honour : nor is it less 
honourable to the government of this nation, that 
tliey have been issued on almost every occasion 
which required general commiseration and charitjr 
for a very long period of our hi^ry. By this 
means, the inhabitants of Comvrall were invited 
to relieve those of the opposite extremity of the 
bland, when in distress ; and they vrere assured, 
then- own case would be equally considered (if 
misfortune ipade it necessary) by those ip tile re- 
motest 
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motest sUu^ioDS from theni' By briefs the whole 
cpuntry rebaiU villngcB burnt by accident, churches 
io decay, and, above all, they rescued Britons from 
^avery, and Protestants from persecution. For a 
^ng time, they were extremely successftil ; and 
would perhaps have continued so, had they not 
^come too frequent, and thus enabled villainy 
to interpose with faUe appeals to the charitable. 
The fr^uent notices in the Gazette, issued be- 
fore the year 1 700, warnii^ the publick against 
impostors then passing through the country, , 
^rved ta annihilate all confidence in any aasertioa 
;nade by strange collectors, however honest 

It may be proper to mention, that in no way 
%» the reformation of manners amongst the infe- 
rior classes more observable, than in the cessation 
of sudden and dai^rous riots in the streets. From 
^e Restoration to the close of the year 1700, the 
diurnal pubUcations gave very numerous instances 
qf the extrepie turbul^ce o£ individuals, whc»e 
example generajly produced .partt%ms. To relate 
jamy of the hotrid stones scattered in them would 
be unpleasant : I shall therefore confine myself 
to one specimen of the maimer in which baiti& 
were frequently treated, extracted from the Ik>- 
inesti?,InteUigence of February IS, l68l-3. "A 
bailiff and his son, belonging to the Marshalsee, 
went into Hun^rford->market to arreat a butcher) 
'aod; the bailiff tcdd him privately' he had a writ 
g^iitsC him^ ^nd asked him what house he would 

go 
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|p> to ; and the batcher immediately, upon having 
the writ, fell to hacking the bailiff; insomuch 
that lius left hand is almost cut off, and his right 
arm c^ thnn^i the bone; besides other cut* 
dcsigoed upon his head, and other parts of hia 
body, as appears by his hat and clothes: upon 
-which his son (the bailiff's), seeing hia father 
lying wallowing in his blood, and not knowing 
whether he was dead or alive, withdrew at a dis- 
tance!, and called out murder, and for a cxmstaUe : 
upon which the bittcher. fell upon the son, and 
received a mortal wound by the son's own defence. 
The Coroner's inquest brought the soninguil^ 
of maoslaughter/ 

The dreadful revenge of Count Coningsmarice 
tapon Mr. Thynne occurred at the same timei 
but, 88 no Englishman was concerned in the base 
assassination of that gentleman, any further ik^ 
tioe of it is deemed unneeessarj- ; though tbe 
a&ir will answer another purpose, by shewing 
<he manner in which the publick were daily 
unused by the newsjiap^s. " There is also ano- 
ther brotlier in iniquity, the Northfolk fellow, 
that Observator lOl, out of his due course, vomits 
nothing but gall, green with malice, i^ainst Lang- 
IsyCartiBS, for publishing an el^y on Mr, Thynne, 
Sure the man is mad, raves, and crys out, as 'tt 

the wag in his bones: O the d — d elegyl 

Why, man, are you angry, because the duke of 
Monmouth was not shot } or that any one thanked 

God 
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God- for his escape? being so lately before in the 
coach," &c. &c. 

Nat TbompsOQ (who published the Loyal Pro- 
testant) gives the two instances, now introduced, 
of the manners of l68l. *' An honourable lady 
going to Exchange, in Xxindon, where ^e had 
laid out a great sum of money in necessaries; 
but, before she had concluded, some persons (no 
doubt out of a good design) gave out that it was 
the lady Ogle ; whereupon the mobile cried out, 
that she was a murderer, &c. (alluding to her con- 
nection with Conyngsmarke and Thynne) and 
what not i withall adding, * Let us pull her in 
pieces V whereupon the honourable lady was ner 
cessitated privately to withdraw herself, and take. 
9 hackneyHioach ; and went away in it, for fear pf 
being exposed to the insolence and danger of the 
rabble ; and was forced to leave her goods, though 
paid for, b^ind her. — ^Another exploit, not much 
unlike the former, take as follows: About the 
»ame time, the daughter of an honourable lord 
going in a sedan towards the same place, and 
perceiving th»r going with the sedan upon the 
broad stones might prove troublesome to the 
passengers, she commanded her servants to give 
way, and not hinder any person: upon which 
(they observing her, by her speech, to be a 
French-woman) they immediatdy cried out, it 
wasthe duchess of Portsmouth— a lady now in 
France: wberei^wn, in a rude and barbarous 
manner. 
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manner, they endeavoured to overturn the sedan ; 
whioh they had certainly effected, had not a gen- 
tleman come and prevented them, and convinced 
them of their mistake." 

It was a great defect, in the administration of 
Charles II., that the apprentices of London were 
permitted to act as a deliberative body, which was . 
ready with its opinion qn all political questions : 
an address, signed by many thousands of young 
men, expressing their determination tq support - 
the government, vms presented to the king in 
1682; which procured them, in return, a very 
splendid entertainment at Merchant Tay]or*s 
Halt, lent to them on this occasion. The duke 
of GraftoD, the earl of Mulgrave, lord Hyde, an^ 
sir Joseph Willianison, acted as stewards ; and 
1500 tickets were distributed, gratis. The tic- 
kets' were in these words : " You are invited, and , 
desired by the right honourable, and others of the 
stewards, elected at a meeting of the loyal yoang 
men. and addressers, July 38, 168$, to take a 
dinner (together with other loyal young freemen 
and apprentices of the city of London), at Mer- 
chant Taylor's Hall, on Wednesday, the Qth of 
this instant, August, at 12 o'clock," &c. that 
the king might himself convince these youthful 
politicians how well pleased he Was with their ad- 
dress, he directed the following warrant to be 
issued to " Walter Dicker — Pray kill a brace 
of very good bucksj and only paunch them ; and 
I cany 
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caity them whole, put upright -in a cart, stock 
with boughs, to Merchant Taylor's Hall, on 
Tuesday next, for the Apprentice's Feast, on 
Wednesday, being the 9th of August" Fifty 
tables were provided ; and it was computed, that 
fach acoomraodated sixty persons; so that double 
tbe iHimber expected attended- 

. The Gazett? of August 7, 1682, contains an 
ItdvertisemeDt from Dr. Pierofe, dean of Sarum ; 
offering a reward of forty pounds for the disco- 
yeiy of the person who sent a dead female inlant 
(apparently fourteen days old) to the King's-arma^ 
Holbom-bridge, directed to him, in a fir-box ; 
>vhich he received, and, upon opening it, disco- 
vered that the child had been embalmed, rolled 
in leather, placed in a leadea coffin, and that 
wrapped in a different coloured silk rug : several 
Qld diaper ^pkins and coarse towels, and an old 
black stuff apron, completed the contents of the 
box; which was accompanied, or preceded by 
thi? letter : 

,. , " Good Mr. D«AN, Normandy, May \i. 
" Think rae n«t confident, in. giving you this 
troi^ble, without which I am iqcap^le of per- 
forming the will of tbe dead ; whose last request 
it was, to have this infant (if it should do other- 
wise than well) to be laid in Uie -parish church 
you now live in ; and you being his very good 
friend in his life, makes me hope you will see this 
(^haritable act performed for him ; and having no 
I friend 
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friend left ine in the world 1 can beg 0« hvtfw 
of, and I beiog left so low that 1 am not able to- 
perform his desire no other way but this : but If 
ever I am ip a capacity, I will r^y you, mtfa 
a nullion of thanks. In the mean time, I hope 
God wiii reward you ; and I shidl continually prajr 
for you, and yoiu- good lady and son, lo long as 
ever I shall live, who is yoqr poor, miserable, mxi 
unfortunate servant, 

" Ro. NORMANVWLBBR." 

Dr. Johnson, illustrating the early life of Ad- 
dison, preserves the remembrance of a custom^ 
prevalent in Schools at the latter end of the' 
seventeenth century. " Of tbis interval [about 
1683],** he observes, '^ his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from a story of a 
barring'Oui, told me, when I was a boy, ■ by An- 
drew Corbet of Shropshire, who heard it from 
Mr. Pigot his uncle. The practice of barrtng- 
, out was a -savage licence, practised in many schoola 
to the end of the last century, by which the boys, 
when the periodica! .vacation drew near, growing 
petulant at the approach of liberty, some days 
beftire the time of regular recess, took possession 
erf the school," of which they barred the doors, 
and bade their master defiance from the windows. 
It is not easy to suppose that on such occasions 
tlie master would do more than laugh; yet, if 
tradition may be credited, he often stru^Ied' 
hard to fence or surprise the garrison. The mas- 
ter. 
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ter, when Pigot was a school-boy, was bah'ed-^t 
at Lichfield ; and the whole operation, as he said, 
was planned and conducted by Addison *.'* 

. Many femihes have been ruined by the custom 
of insuring, in all its varieties, depending upon 
chance. It would be vain to attempt to point 
out half those varieties ; but it will be proper to 
dhew, that insurance of contingences was known 
before 1682 ; as, in that year, a widow attempted 
to file a bill in Chancery, which implicated nearly 
five hundred individuals, whom she would have 
called upon to answer what sums were due fipom 
them to her deceased husl^nd, " a kii>d of in* 
sorer," as he is termed by my authority-!--- the 
London Mercury. This curious bill consisted of 
sixty skins of parchment, and " Uiree thousand 
sheets of paper." The lord chancellor, amazed at 
the effrontery of the woman, and considering the 
enormous expence each defendant Would inpur 
by procuring a copy of it, dismissed it, and dt- 
rected Mr. Newman {the counseljor who had 
sighed it) to refund the charges tdready incorred, 
and to take his labour for his pains. 

I^oteus Redivivus (republished in 16S4) pre- 
sents us witfi the Shopkeeper. " Methinks I 
tee him, ' standing at his shop-door, in cold wea- 
ther, either blowing his fingers, eagerly waiting 
(if he be a young man) for a kick at the foot-ball, 

* lives of Uw Poets, edit, 1610, vol, II. p. 74. 
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Cir basting his tides with his .own hand; and to 
tnakea eveiy cOld day a Good Friday, ,to chastise 
him for the sins he hath committed. If wiy persoa 
pass by him, and but. looks into his shop, he 
fondly imagines him a customer ; and entreats for 
his own necessities, by asking others what they 
lack. If any chance to step in, he hath hocus 
tricks enough to delude them ; and rarely shall 
they stir out (Uke sheep engaged in- briers), but 
they shall leave some fleece behind tliem. ; Some 
have dark sbops, with false hghts, which wcinr 
derfully set off a commodity. Others (for wanJt 
of that) make use of tlieir tongues, am^ntly 
commending, their own viztea, and -protesting 
whatever they exhibit to. view is best in the town, 
though the worst in his shop ; his words are (lik« 
his wares) twenty of one aort^ and he goes ovtt 
than^ alike to all comers." .■ 

The saoie^ authori^ iofprms us that the modems 
have broken through a eiistom of their ancestors, 
and .made Monday instead pf Saturday a day of 
terror to. their creditocs. "A Saturday-is tfae 
Qielancholiest part of the whole, week, not so 
Qiuch by reason of the firoppish and humersom^ 
|>Ianet which governs \tj but by reason of too 
|Dai^ insuperable duns,, who tread tl)e streets in 
terror ; and that is the reason some citizens cut 
^ well be hanged as k^ out of nine-[»n houses 
in Moorfields on this day, to be out of the ^ght 
«f those ghastly apparitions that haunt their ghost 

afr 
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at the heel of the weet; Poverty and Necessity, 
the god of the Andreans, that cdaM stop the 
noath of Themistocles, cannot appease the Wrath 
of a city creditor, whose empty money bag, twisted 
about his hand, is- as killing as a Gorgon's- head, 
and therefore it is well' the poor man is oot of the 
way, and is only practising those sports which are 
like to be his only livelihood in short time ; and 
what a kindness it is for a man to be removed 
firom the cares and labours of this World to rfie 
Bweet pleasures of drinking, smoking, and other 
apot^ve recreations." 

The prevalence of custoAi may be traced even 
into letter-writing; the manner and fashion of 
-beginning and ending letters for two or three cen- 
turies might form a jpleasing source of research. 
"After my hearty -commendations" was for a 
long time common in the higher ranks of life, 
and vf the reign of Queen Elizabetlr F have seen 
letters begin thus: "Mahy months, Sr, havfe 
elapsedi" &c., instead of the present mode, " Sir, 
Mai^," &c. Echard says, that in his time the 

yoiing men of our universities counted it A hie 

"duncery and want of fahty to conchide a letter with 
your loving friend or hmnble servant, "therefere 
the yonng epistler ig ^ours to the antipodes, or at 
least to the centre of the earth;' and'hecaiuse or- 
dinary frflt»lovc' and respect yon, therefore you 
are tb him the pole-star, a Jacob'^ staff, a load- 
Stone^ and a damask rose." 

From 
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FVom the momeht ' money was coined iroid 
lifietal,' it became the custom for depraved persons 
to iniitate it'; the more rude and shapeless the 
form, the easirf^ the operation ; the mofe debisM 
the metal, the fesa the difficulty in deceiving during 
its circulation.' There is nothing very pleasing td 
be derived froni the history of 'Clippers, or those 
who ifeduced the rtal- coin by cutting, for the 
valtne of the goM or ^Iver, or false coiners ; I shall 
thertifbre let the reader suppose the constant host 
tiiities Between the government, thei'police, and 
the coiners of antiquity, and confine myself to a 
preseritiilent made- by the Grand Jury of London^ 
and inserted in ^fie Lotidon Gazette of Feb. 27', 

'i6^X- ' ' . ■" ". ' ' ■' 

' "Tf hiving been humbly represented to his 
Majeky.'that the Grand Juries for the city of 
lioa'd'bh and cotinty of Middlesex have of latfi 
matfe *verat pFeeentments, and orders, tending tA 
iW^press the offences of clipping and felse-coiningj 
a'nd 'that' the presentment lately made at JusticA 
Hall,' in the Old Bailey, is as followeth, vizJ 
■"'" WeJ the Grand Jury for the city of London, 
do present linto this Court the great mischief and 
■Jlrejudiiie which the trading body of this city, as 
well' as the 'rest of the nation, do suffer, by the 
counterfeiting, diminishing, and«mbasingof'the 
ctitrtht coin of this kingdom, "by clippers' and 
iblse-colners, whoboth mprove daily in that'theif- 
ivicke4''9rt, and'^iiKM^easc also in their numbers ; 
■•--i not- 
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potfrithstanding that several of them are montiity 
brought to their tiyal before this Court, aiid that 
many of them have of late sufiered the sentence 
of the law, yet we find, by the sessions of gai^ 
delivery for this city and' county, that the said 
offenders continue still to be more numerous 
than those of any other kiod : and that, as we 
conceive, in great measure,thoi^h the incourage- 
ment and connivance vfhich th^ receive from 
petty tradesmen, -pawn-brokers, and othu?, hx 
and about this city, who wink at, aid, and assist 
Buch oflfenders, and their agents, by exchanging 
(for a little more than ordinary gain) of gold for 
silver, and of broad money for that which is 
clipped, and diminished ; therefore we present it 
as highly necessary, that all goldsmiths and others 
within the respective wards and liberties of this 
city, do make it their particular care, not only to 
refuse all counterfeit, newly-clipped, and dimi- 
xushed coin, in receiving and exclianging of money 
(especially in small sums, and from uaknowa or 
suspicious persons), but that they also cause such 
person or persons, uttering, or ofiering to be ut- 
tered, any such counterfeit, clipped, or diminished 
coin, to be forthwith brought before the next 
Justice of the Peace, to be duly and strictiy ex- 
amined touching the same. And we ilo hereby 
recommend it to our successors, the Grand Jury 
of this city, to make the said offence a constaid 
part of their care and enquiry, since it' tends so 
much 
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much to the damage of trade, and the disparage- 
ment of his Majesties coin. 

" His Majesty, out of his princely care for the 
welfare of his people, that they be not wronged in 
the current coin of this kingdom, is graciously 
pleased to approve thereof; and hereby order and 
require, as well the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
the city of London, within their respective wards 
and liberties, as the Justices of Peace, and other 
magistrates and officers of the said county of Mid- 
dlesex, to contribute all they can to answer the end 
of the said presentments, in suppressing of clippers 
and counterfeiters of the coin of this realm." 

ITie London Gazette of March 23, 1685, fur- 
nishes two advertisenients which have a strange 
and most reprehensible resemblance to each other. 
The deduction to be drawn from the perusal will 
be found highly honourable to the present times. 
" A tannymore (tawny-moor) with short bushy 
hair, very well shaped, in a grey livery lined with 
yellow, about seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
ivith a silver collar about his neck, with these 
directions, Captain George Hasiing's hoi/. Bri- 
gadier in the King's Horse Guards. Whoever 
brings him to the Sugar-loaf in the Pall-Mali, 
shall have 40 s. reward." 

'* Lost, the 1 3th instant, from the Earl of Bur- 
lington, on the road between his house and Hyde- 
park, a liver-coloured Spaniel, a brass collar, with 
the Earl of Burlington's name engraved (m it, 

' ' ■ B B &C. 
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&c. &c. Whoever gives notice, &c. shall have a 
guinea reward." 

Little need be said in reprobation of the above 
(I hope) soUtary instance of the turpitude of fa- 
ihionable customs, and the following extract will 
•peak for itself of one peculiar to a less exalted 
class of the community. 

" Whereas it has been represented to his Ma- 
j^ty, that by reason of the frequent abuses of a 
lewd (ort of people, called Spirits, in seducing 
many of his Majesty's subjects to go on shipboard, 
where they have been seized and carried by force 
to hie Majesties plantations in America, and that 
many idle persons who have listed themselves vo^ 
luotarily to be transported thither, and have re- 
ceived money upon their entring into service for 
that purpose, have afterwards pretended they were 
betrayed, and carried away against their wills, and 
prpcui-ed their friends to prosecute the merchants 
>*ho transported them, or in whose service they 
are, by indictments, or inforinations in theCrown 
Office in his Majesties name, which is a great dis- 
couragement to them, and an hindrance to the 
management of the trade of the said plantations, 
and navigation of this kingdom ; and several 
merchants and planters having made humble a|H 
plications to his Majesty, that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct such methods for their 
retaining of servuits to serve in his Majesties 
plantations as in his royal wisdom he ^ould thtuk 
meet. 
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meet, whereby his Majesty may be so satisfied 
of their fair dealing as to take oflF all prosecu- 
tions s^inst them at his Majesties suit ; and also 
that the scandal that now ties upon them in gene-' 
ral, by reason of such evil-disposed persons, may 
not remain upon such as shall for the future fol- 
low such methods as his Majesty shall think fit 
to be pursued ; 

" His Majesty, taking into his royal considera- 
tion the said request, is graciously pleased to de- 
clare, that such merchants, factors, masters of 
ships, or otlier persons, that shall use the method 
hereafter following, in the hiring of servants for 
his Majesties plantations, shall not be disquieted 
. by any suit on his Majesties behalf ; but upon 
(%rtificate. thereof, that he will cause all such suits 
to be stopped, to the end they may receive no 
fiirther molestation thereby.* 

'* I. Such servants as are to be taken by inden- 
ture, to be executed by the servant, in the pre- 
sence of the magistrate or magistrates hereafter 
appointed ; one part thereof signed by such ser- 
vant, and also under-written or endorsed with the 
name and hand-writing of such magistrate, which 
is to remain with the Glerk of the Peace, to be 
returned to the next sessions, there to be filed 
upon- a distinct file, and numbered, and kept with 
flie records. 

"II. The Clerk of the Peace is to keep a fair 

book, wherein the name of the person so bound, 

BBS and 
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and the magistrates name befoie whom the same 
was dope, and the time and place of doing thereof, 
and the numher of the file shall be entred : and 
for the more easie finding the same, the entries 
are to be made alphabetically, according to the 
first letter of the sirnanie. 

" III. All persons above the age of one and 
twenty years, or who shall, upon view and ex- 
amination, appear to be so in the judgment of the 
magistrate, may be bound in the presence of one 
Justice of the Peace, or of the Mayor or chief 
Magistrate of the place where they shall go on 
shipboard, who is to be fully satisfied fi-om him 
of his free and voluntary agreement to enter into 
the said service. 

" IV, If any person be under the age of one 
and twenty years, or shall appear so to be, he shall 
be bound in the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
London, or one of the Judges, or an Alderman 
of London, being a Justice of Peace, or the Re- 
corder, or two Justices of the Peace of any other 
county or place, who shall carefully examine 
whiether the person so to be bound have any pa- 
rents or masters ; and if he be ilot free, they are 
not to take such indenture, unless the parents or 
masters give their consents, and some person that 
knows the said servant to be of the name and ad- 
dition mentioned in the indenture is to attest his 
said knowledge upon the said indenture. 

" V. If 
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*' V. If the person be under the age of fourteen 
years, unless his parents shall be present, and 
consent, he is not to be carried on shipboard, 
till a fortnight at least after he becomes bound, to 
the intent that if there be any abuse, it may be 
discovered before he be transported. And where 
his parents do not appear before the magistrate, 
notice is to be sent to them ; or where they can- 
not be found, to the churchwardens or overseers 
of the parish where he was last settled, in such 
manner as the said magistrates shall think fit and 
direct. 

" And because Clerks of the Peace may conceive 
this not to be any part of the duty of their office, 
and may therefore exact unreasonable rewards for 
their trouble and pains therein, his Majesty doth 
declare, that if any merchants or other persons 
shall be aggrieved thereby, and upon complaint 
to the Justices, cannot obtain relief, his Miijesty 
wil! take sucli further care for their ease herein, 
as in his royal wisdom he shall think meet. 

** And his Majesties further pleasure is, that 
this order be printed and published, to the end 
all persons whom it may concern may take notice 
thereof, and govern themselves accordingly. 

" W. Brjdgeman." 

I shall have occasion hereafter to introduce the 
fraternity of Quacks to the notice of my readers 
through the medium of their own advertisements, 
and shall now prepare the way by giving the en. 
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suing excellent sketch from one of Hippocrates 
Ridens, May I7, 1686. 

" His sagacity is remarkable, for he hath found 
out an art both to conceal his own ignorance, and 
impose on that of other folks to his own advan- 
tage ; his prime care and gi:eatest concern is, to 
get the names of diseases without book, and a 
bead-roll of rattling terms of art, which he desires 
only to remember, not fo understand; so that 
he has more hard words than a juggler, and uses 
them to the same purpose, viz. to amuse and be- 
guile the mobile, first of their senses, and nest of 
their pence. Thus when people acquaint him 
with their grief, and their ails, though be know 
what the disease is no more than a horse, be telU 
them 'tis a scorbutick humour, caus'd by a de- 
fluxion from the os sacrum atHicting the dia- 
phragma and cricoary thenoidal muscles, pro- 
ceeding from heats and colds, with which the 
poor souls are abundantly satisfy'd, and wonder 
he should hit upon their distemper so exactly. 
He undertakes to spy out diseases whilst they are 
yet lurking in their remotest causes ; has an ex- 
cellent talent in persuading well people they are 
sick, and by giving them his trash verities the pre- 
diction and is sure to make them so. When he 
walks the streets (which is with a Spanish gravity), 
if he light upon a well-dressed woman, with a 
child in her arms, he stops on a sudden, and 
clapping his hand on his breast to witness his sin- 
cerity, 
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cerHy, cries, * Ah ! sweet babe, what pity 'tis it 
should be lost for want of looking after !' The 
'good dame being frighted, a confederate that fol- 
lows comes up, and asks what the gentleman said ? 
Tells her he knows him by sight, and that he is 
one of the ablest doctors in the kingdom, espe- 
cially -for women and children; and witball, ac- 
quaints her with his lodging; away troops she 
next morning, and purchases not only a dose for 
her child, but for herself too; for I never yet 
knew a female but ail'd something when she 
came in presence of a doctor," 

December 1688 was a most important sera in 
the history of Great Britain, caused by the abdi- 
cation of James II. When it became generally 
known" that the King had fled, the populace re- 
curred to their favourite custom of expressing 
their political opinions by the labour of their 
hands, and accordingly we find them employed 
in the manner described in the succeeding ex- 
tracts ft-om the Englisli Courant and London 
Mercury. 

" London, Decemher 12.— No sooner was the 
King's withdrawing known, but the mobile con- 
sulted to wreak their vengeance on papists and 
popery ; and last night began with pulling down 
and burning the new-built Mass-house near the 
arch, in Lincoln's Inn fields; thence they went 
to Wild-house, the residence of the Spanish 
Ambassador, where they ransackt, destroy'd, and 
burnt 
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burnt all the ornamental and inside part of the 
chappd, some cart-loads of choice books, ma- 
nuscripts, &c. And not content here, some vil- 
lanous thieves and common rogues, no doubt, 
that took this opportunity to mix with the youth, 
and they plunder'd the Ambassador's house of 
plate, jewels, mony, rich goods, &c. j and also 
many other who had sent in there for shelter 
their money, plate, &c. ; among which, one gen- 
tlewoman lost a trunk, in which was =g8oo. in 
mony, and a great quantity of plate. Thence 
they went to the Mass-house at St. Jones's, 
near Smithfield, demolisht it quite ; from thence 
to Blackfryers near the Ditcliside, where they 
destroy'd Mr. Henry Hills printing-house, spoii'd 
his forms, letters, &c. and burnt 2 or 300 reams 
of ppper, printed and unprinted ; thence to the 
Mass-house in Bucklersbury and Lime-street, and 
■ there demolisht and burnt as before ; and this night 
they pulled down the resident of Florences Chap- 
pel in the Haymarket, where a company of the 
Middlesex militia, commanded by one Captain 
Douglas, a cheesemonger, was killed as thought 
by one of his own men, whom he commanded 
to fire upon the rabble ; thence they went to 
the Nuncio's, and other places at that end of the 
town ; but finding the birds flown, and bills on 
the door, they drew off; thence they went into 
the city, threatning to pull down all papists houses, 
particularly one in Ivy-lane, and the market house 
upon 
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upon Newgate Market, for no other reason but 
that one Burdet, a papist, was one of the farmers 
of the market ; but by the prudence of the citi- 
zens and some of the trained-bands, they were 
got off without mischief doing any where." 

" Tuesday night last, and all Wednesday, the 
apprentices were busie in pulling down the chap- 
pels, and spoiling the houses of papists ; they 
crying out tiie fire should not go out till the 
Prince of Orangg came to town. There were 
thousands of them on Wednesday at the Spanish 
Ambassador's, they not leaving any . wainscoat 
withinside the honse or chappel, taking away 
great quantities of plate, with much money, 
household gomls and writings, verifying the old 
proverb, ' All fish that came to the net,' The 
spoil of the house was very great, divers papists 
having sent their goods in thither, as judging that 
the securest place. 

" Then they went to the Lord Powis's great 
house in Lincoln's Inn fields, wherein was a 
guard, and a bill upon the door, ' This house is 
appointed for the Lord Delameer's quarters ;' and 
some of the company crying. Let it alone, the 
l.ord Powis was against the Bishops going to the 
Tower, they oiFered no violence to it, 

" Afterwards they marched down the Strand 
with oranges upon their sticks, crying for the 
Prince of Orange, and went to tlie Pope's Nun- 
cio's, but finding a bill upon the door, ' This 
house 
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house is to be let,' they desisted. Lastly, they 
did some dani^e to the house of the Resident of 
the Duke of Tuscany, in the Haymarket, carrying 
away some of his goods, when one Captain Doug- 
las, coming thither with a company of trained 
bands to suppress them, a soldier, unadvisedly 
firing at the boys with ball, shot the Captain 
through the back, of which he lyes languishing. 
They also went to the houses of the French and 
other Ambassadors, but findioft them deserted, 
and the landlords giving them money, they 
inarched off. 

" On Thursday, an order of the Lords coming 
forth, warning all persons to desist from pulling 
down any house, especially those of the Ambas-' 
sadors, upon penalty of the utmost severity of 
the law to be inflicted on tbem ; since which 
they have been very quiet." 

The Prince of Orange is said to have gamed 
in public at the Groom Porters soon after his 
arrival, and had the good fortune to win 500 
guineas, one hundred of which he immediately 

presented to Neale, Esquire, who held that 

ofiice, placing the remainder in the custody of 
the Heer Bentinck, to be applied to charitable 
purposes. 

The London Gazette of October 28, 1680, re- 
lates the circumstances of the royal visit to the 
city in that year in these words : 

" London, October 29. — This day Sir Tho- 
pias Pilkington being continued Lord Mayor for 

the 
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the year ensuing was, according to custom, sworn 
before the Barons of the Exchequer at Westmin- 
ster, whither he went by water, accompanied by 
the Aldermen and the several Companies, in their 
respective barges, adorned with flags antl stream- 
ers J passing by Whitehall they pnyd their obeis- 
ance to their Majesties, who were in their apart- 
ment on the water-side. The river was covered 
with boats, and the noise of drums and trumpets, 
and several sorts- of musick, witli the firing of 
great guns, and the repeated huzza's of such a 
multitude of people, aflfbrded a very agreeable 
entertainment. And their Majesties, the Prince 
and Princess of Denmark, and the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal, and Commons assembled in 
Parliament, having been pleased to accept of an 
humble invitation from the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council, to dine in the city 
on th^s day, about noon their Majesties came, 
attended by his Royal Highness, all the great 
Officers of the Court, and a numerous train of 
nobility and gentry in their coaches, the militia 
of London and Wetjtminster making a lane for 
them, the balconies all along their passage being 
richly hung with tapistry, and tilled with spec- 
tators, and the people in great crowds expressing 
their joy with loud and continued acclamations. 
Their Majesties i#ere pleased from a balcony pre- 
pared for them in Cheapside to see the shew; 
which, for the great numbers of the citizens of 

the 
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the several guilds attending in their formalities, 
the full appearance of the artillery company, the 
rich adornments of the pageants, and hierogly- 
phical representations, and the splendor and good 
order of the whole proceeding, out-did all that 
has been heretofore seen in this city upon the 
like occasions ; but that which deserves to be 
particularly mentioned was the royal city regi- 
ment of volonteer horse, which being richly and 
gallantly accoutred, and led by the Bight Honour- 
able the Earl of Monmouth, attended their Ma- 
jesties from Whitehall into the city. The caval- 
cade being passed by, the King and Queen were 
conducted by the two Sherifl's to the Guildhall, 
where their Majesties, both houses of Parliament, 
the Privy Counsellors, the Judges, the ladies of 
the bedchamber, and other ladies of the chiefest 
quality, dined at several tables; and the grandeur 
and magnificence of the entertainment was suitable 
to so august and extraordinary a presence. Their 
Majesties were extreamly pleased, and as a mark 
thereof, the King conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon Christopher LithiuUier and John 
Houblon, Ksquires, the present Sheriffs, as also 
upon Edward Clark and Francis Child, two of 
tlie Aldermen. In the evening their Majesties 
returned to Whitehall with the same state they 
came. The militia again lined the streets, the 
city regiments as far as Temple-bar, and the red 
piid blue regiments of Middlesex and Westminster 
fnjm 
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from thence to Whitehall, the soldiers having at 
convenient distances lighted flambeaux in their 
hands ; the houses were all illuminated, the belU 
ringing, and nothing was omitted through tlie 
whole course of this day's solemnity, either by the 
magbtrates or people, that might shew their re- 
spect or veneration, as welt as their dutiful affec- 
tion and loyalty to their Majesties, and the sense 
they have of the happiness they enjoy under their 
most benign and gracious government." 

This Monarch published an order on the third 
of April 1690, that the form of prayer, prepared 
b yhis command for the fast-day just then passed, 
should continue to be used on the respective 
fast-days appointed to be solemnly kept every 
tMrd fVednesday of the month during the war. 

Fortunately for the peace of society, the cus- 
tom of forcibly seizing upon heiresses, in order to 
compel them into improper marriages, never was 
very prevalent, and is, I hope, now entirely sup- 
pressed : the laws of the country are justifiably 
severe on this subject, and the government has at 
all times been ready and forward to protect the 
sufferer: an instance illustrative of that readiness 
occurred in 1690, when William and Mary issued 
the ensuing proclamation. 
" William 11. 

" Whereas we have received information, that 
James Campbel, commonly called Captain Camp- 
bel, Archibald Montgomery, and Sir John John- 
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stone, together with divers other ill-disposed per- 
sons, designing to ravish, and against her will to 
marry, Mary Wharton, only child of Philip Whar- 
ton, Esq. being a virgin of great estate, and of 
about the age of thirteen years, for that purpose 
did arm and assemble themselves, and having 
found an opportunity on Friday the fourteenth 
day of this instant November in the evening, at 
Great Queen-street, did, in a forcible manner, 
seize upon the said Mary Wharton, and carried 
her away ; we have therefore thought fit (by the 
advice of our Privy Council) to issue our Royal 
Proclamation ; and we do hereby command and 
require all our loving subjects to discover, take 
and apprehend, the said James Campbell, Archi- 
bald Montgomery, Sir John Johnston, and all 
other their confederates wherever they may be 
found, and to carry them before the next Justice 
of the Peace or chief Magistrate ; whom we do 
hereby require to commit them to the ne"tt ga<J. 
And we do also hereby give notice to all persons 
that shall be aiding or assisting in the concealing 
of the said James Campbell, Archibald Montgo- 
mery, Sir John Johnston, or any of their confe- 
derates, or furthering their, or any of their escape, 
that they shall be proceeded against for such their 
offence, with the utmost rigour and severity ac- 
cording to law. 

" Given at our Court at Whitehall the fifteenth 
day of November 1690, in the second year of our 
reign.'* 

This 
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This was followed by a Proclamation against 
vicious, debauched, and profane persons. 
" William R. 
'* As we cannot but be deeply sensible of the 
great goodness. and mercy of Almighty God (by 
whom Kings reign) in giving so happy success 
to our endeavours for the rescuing these king- 
doms from popish tyranny and superstition, and 
in preserving our royal persons, supporting our 
government, and uniting the arms of most of the 
princes and states in Christendom against our 
common enemy : so we are not less touched with 
a resentment, that (notwithstanding these great 
delit'erances) impiety and vice do still abound in 
this our kingdom ; and that the execution of 
many good laws, which have been made for sup- 
pressing and punishing thereof, have been grossly 
neglected, to the great dishonour of God and our 
holy religion ; wherefore, and for that we cannot 
expect increase or continuance of the blessings we 
and our subjects enjoy, without providing reme- 
dies to prevent the like evils for the future, we 
judge ourselves bound, by the duty we owe to 
God, and the care we have of the people commit- 
ted to our charge, to proceed in taking some 
etFectual course therein; and being thereunto 
moved by the pious address of our Archbishops 
and Bishops, we have thought fit, by the advice 
of our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal Pro- 
clamation, and do declare our princely intention 

and 
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and resolution, to discountenance all mannei' of 
vice and immorality in all persons from tht! 
highest to the lowest de^ee in this our realm. 
And we do hereby for that purpose straightly re- 
quire, charge and command all and singular our 
Judges, Mayors, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, 
and all other our officers ecclesiastical and civil, 
in their respective stations, to execute the laws 
against blaspliemy, profane swearing and cursing, 
drunkenness, lewdness, profanation of the Lord's 
day, or any other dissolute, immoral or disorderly 
practices, as they will answer it to Almighty (Jod, 
and upon pain of our highest displeasure. And 
for the more eflfectual proceedings herein, we do 
hereby direct and command our Judges of Assizes, 
and Justices of Peace, to give strict charges at the 
respective Assizes and Sessions, for the due prose- 
cution and punishment of all persons that shall 
presume to offend in any the kinds aforesaid; 
and also of ail persons that, contrary to their duty, 
shall be remiss or negligent in putting the said 
laws in execution. 

" Given at our Court, at Whitehall, the one- 
and-twentieth day of January, 1691—2, in 

, the Third Year of Our Reign," 
Some of the inhabitants of London, included 
in the above Proclamation, had the baseness to 
endeavour all in their power to deprive the pro- 
prietors of the " light Royal," and the publicly 
of the advantages to be derived from their dis- 
tribution 
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tribution throughout the city. In many- instances, 
.they broke them by the usual means ; but at the 
£xchange, and in' Cornhill, they fired at 'the 
lamps with bullets — one of which had nearly 
been fetal to a person near a window the mo- 
ment it was discharged. 

Tlje custom of tolling a church-bell the mo- 
ment of the decease of any person (termed, frmn 
this circumstance, the passing-bell), to invite the 
prayers of the publick for the repose of the soul 
of the departed, and the funeral-bell> are of great 
antiquity : but the London Gazette of February 
18, 1694, contains the first instance I have met 
with of a royal command to toll the bi^;est bell 
in every cathedral, collegiate, and parochial 
church of England and Wales, from nine till 
ten. in the morning, from two till three, and 
from five till six, on the 5th of March, the day 
appointed for the interment of queen Maty. 

Hackney coaches were admitted into Hyde 
Park before the year 1694 ; but were expelled at 
that period, through the singular circumstance of 
some persons of distinction having been insulted 
by several women, in masks, riding there in 
that description of vehicle. At the same instant, 
the gambling traders of London were daily 
assembling about the Royal Exchange, ofiering 
^.30 to receive X>100, provided the city and 
castle of Namur were taken before the last of 
September in the above year j and another de- 
c c 9cription 
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following Proposes, which I insert as the pre- 
cursor bf the schemes which distinguished die 
^ear 1720. 

** From tlie Undertakers of die Royal 
Academy. 

" Finding a genei^l approbation of the design 
tt our late Proposals fbr establishing a Royal 
Academy h^re in town, which notwithstanding 
has met 'with smiie difficulties, by reason bf tht 
great number of scholars we proposed to be 
flight; as also because sotne persons scrupled 
the security of perfbrnlEmce, and cfthers the word 
Lottery, or the method of being admitted by 'a 
fortuitous way of dtawing ; we have, therefore, to 
obviate all possible objectiohs, thought fit to aher 
bur fbrmer, arid advance these hew Proposals: 

" First, TTiat mostofthe bfest Masters in town 
shall stili be retained by lis, to'teadi the following 
Arts and Sciences : 

Languages — French, Eatin, and Greek. 

f^rli'mg and A'ccampts. 

Mathermiichs, in all their pirts. 

i^tMicA-i-Orga'n, Harpsichord, Lute, OuijCtar, 
tlie Orbbe, Viol,' Violin, and Flute. 

Singing. 
' tfancihg. 

Fencing, 'Wrestling, Vaulting. 

*' The Scholars in these Arts and Sdefices are 
to be o^two sorts: 

« First, 
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•f First, .E:f^ert|»y::wM<> s^^^cwpe to «jr A«*" 
.|)6mj$f^ wcl.il^ taugl|^,,^Eee.tiniea ;a, ^ef k, apd 
.^bme fe^wraat a.tin)e,.m afiy pne^f the^boveaajji 
^rts.i^r. Sciences ;. haying power ta q^bsufge as often 
.^8 they please, an4 leara £«iy other, payings*, 
for eveiry a^^^h exchange ; the rates payaljle by 
;ExteFi(s ^e 0|ij!y £.6 per annum, wbiereof o^e 
Jwlf istp. lie aidvanc^ at their a^lBftittance, flj^e 
Either Jil^f at the ^^yfar'a ^nd. Th^ camber 
to be thus ad,aijijtted iQto b^th our Academies i#, 
.^t preae^kt, tje^n^ to. ^^ <>nly ^00. 

.".Secoft41y, Ac»^inicta,, who shall dyet, have 
ohs^^rs and necessary attendance, in the Aca- 
lle^iea, iiBder the care and government qS iiie 
Oo^^^iK^r and, Masters living in tlie house. Thiese 
^\$o sliftll J^rn one . Science at a time, and be 
t^gbt the whole week, for .^^.^O per annumj a,t 
two payments as above ; or ^-50 per a^num Sq^ 
tb^m a^ theii servant, payii;)g also 5s. forevery 
tioji^ tiiey exfihapge ons^ Sciwice for ^nothpr. ^ ,lf 
^\)fie _4fi:^]n^ks or Extems wq^Ic^ be taught 
sfi^r^ tji^ one.Scieoce at a time, they shAH leanj 
«%nwfty *8.they plea$e ^ SOs. per q.uarter eajch. 
The number of these 19 designed to be only igo; 
iti; all» ^00. 

".Ahi4 if (it>y |t>f o«f Scholars should he in. the 
l$Q^t, (U^^tUfy'd, or liave aay extraordinary bu;i- 
t^», to divert 'em frtyn ^^r studies, they sl^ 
]^ at lifcs(!^. to sellv W^ign* and tRflsfer, .their 
right, tjo a¥iy.vt)jj£?i}^SPiV,-W^ tlw^by sh^li be 
CCS capable 
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capable of the same priviledges; or (if they 
please) shall, at any quarter's end, deduct the 
remaining part of their monies out of the fftock, 
" We require not a present advance of any 
monies, but only a subscription of the name, 
and place of abode, of every one that designs to 
learn ; and, so soon as the Sabscription Books are 
full, publick notice shall be given, for every in- 
tended Schollar, their Parents, or Guardians, to 
'meet at one of our' Academies, and choose 
among tliemselves Five Persons as Trustees, and 
Representatives of all the rest, into whose hands 
the eubscription money shall be paid ; they 
giving us security, that it shall be immediately 
put forth into the Royal Bank, or some where 
else, where it may lye ready for the necessary 
^ses and ends designed and mentioned in our 
Proposals. 

" And for fear the said Subscriptlon-monqr 
should fell short (by misconception, .or some 
unforeseen accident), the Undertakers will also, 
at the same time, give the said Trustees the far- 
ther security of ^.3000, for a just and full per- 
formance of the undertaking. 

" The office of these Trustees will be to assist 
the Undertakers in a Committee (to be called 
every month), where they shall have equal power 
with the Undertakers themselves, to hear all com- 
plaints, regulate all disorders, and make such good 
Laws and G>nstitutions as may be for the interest 

and 
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and reputation both of the Schollars and the 
Design. The care and attendance of these Trus- 
tees win be considered out of the pubHck stock. 

" Every rational person may easily compule^ 
that 'tis not any present considerable interest that 
npw engages us in this affair, the rates of teaching 
being here reduced to. less than one half what 
is commonly paid to the meanest masters, reck' 
oning one Science with another ; but because his 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to promise, 
that, so soon as it shall please God to bl^s us 
with a peace, he will very considerably encourage 
the design ; and, in the mean time, has given us 
^.1000, towards the building of a very large 
and noble Academy, in some convenient place 
near the town ; we, therefore, intend to b^in to 
build, as soon as these Subscriptions are com- 
pleated ; and will only, at present, take two Aca- 
demies (one near the Royal Exchange; the other, 
in or near Covent Garden), for the present ease 
and convenience of the town ; which two Acadc' 
mies shall be converted into that one, which we 
design to build. 

" In this great Academy we are going to buildf 
and upon which will be settled a handsome funt^ 
to maintain it for ever, wilt be taught Ridii^, and 
all other Arts and Sciences now known in Europe, 
and by the best Masters which can possibly be 
be procured (allowing 'em very advantagious 
sallaries], 
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^aitaties), tli'at every Art may mert wift its Aite 
encouragement and improvement. 

" fiut of ihrS New Fouhdation we shsiH have 
occasion to s'pfeat rtiote at lai^ in a veiy little 
■ time s for tlie numter of our Subscribers bemg 
so few, and the TernxB of Teaching io very advaii- 
tagious, we doubt riot bnt tWe SufeScriptioriS wifl 
soon be full. 

" The Subscription BoOfe are now open ! 
one of 'em at our Office on the West eiifl of 
the Royal Exchange, just under the Oughtrojief^ 
office ; the other, at flie Musick-room in Chari*^ 
street, in Coverit-garderi ; where attendance Hill 
be given ever;.' Munday, Wednesday, and Fridiy, 
at rtie Exchange ; and every Tuesday, Thii^sday, 
and Saturday, at Covent-garden; froin one till five 
o'clock. 

" Also most of fHe Masters engaged in oUr . 
former Proposals have each his Book for Subscrip- 
tions, to the same end." 

In the following year, the bishop of Rochester 
received several letters, threatening bis life, if he 
did not deposit money, in a place mentioned, 
tetween Kent-street and Bromley. The lords 
justices, who had the administration of fifeifs 
duriiig the king's absehce from Englfind, offet^ 
tKe usual reward for the apprch^sibn of nte 
party oBfeh^irig, bat with what siicc^s I 'dtn hdt 
acquainted j nor whether this HbrAd mfetKod 6f 
robbing 
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foUuQg was extended bej^ond the praHtpt in- 
stance. 

The atockrjobbers adopted * pkn in 16A5, 
almost as iniquitous as incendiary leitisre-r-wfhi^ 
was, their appearing at the £}cchan^ witJ^ th$ 
offer of any number of gnio^e, not e^oferfipg 
Iftoo, at Uie price of ay*, each. This )i%qisdi- 
4t^y pperated, and " did not n, Httle dc^mp ^n^ 
Ipww the currant price ;" which is mentioned hy 
SaluaUiry, in his Flying Post, my authority opi 
this oQoasion ; ** hut a merchant (he continuo^) 
♦tking one of those stockjobbers at his price, 
and demanding where they were depoivted, h^ 
ipould produce no more than two single gwinw? 
in his pocket; wiiich was looked upon as a p)aja 
judication of their sinister design ■ upon whiclv 
he was cudgelled from among the mierchants, an4 
left to be bnfieted by the mob. Yet this 4>d n.o^ 
(deter others from practising the like; fofanothw 
flf the gang did proffer guineas a sbillisg fjieap^r, 
jQUt was soon beaten off the ^xchftnge, and « -s^$ 
^nsHit made after him by the mob; who ^cew 
hifp out of the sanicbusry of a neighbounng 
tavern, and hated him to the lord mayor's; .but 
ius lordship not being at home, tlxey fJhreBtened ' 
(to 4o justice on him theanselves, hy cooling bis 
swiant iuimow of avarice with a watery, eUaneait 
(«f A;Qeighbouiing.pump. UpontUe discovery cf 
4h>e fallacy of <&\e stock-jobbers, guineas hegan to 
advanee lo their jcustcanary price." 

It 
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It wou14 be well worthy the coiuidertion of 
tile moral part of the community, whether reso- 
ludonsi similar to the following, might not be of 
inBnite advantage at present. I am, however, 
certain every Wend of purity of manners must 
applaud the commissioners for building St. Paul's, 
and sir ChriBtopher Wren, for affixing these words 
to different parts of the structure : " Whereas, 
among labourers, &c. that ungodly custom of 
swearing is too frequently heard, to the dishonour 
of God, and contempt of authority j and. to the 
end, therefore, that such impiety may be utterly 
banished from these works, intended for the 
service of God, and the honour of religion. It is. 
ordered, That customary swearing shall be a suffi- 
cient crime to dismiss any labourer that comes to 
the call ; and the clerk of the works, upon suffi- 
cient proof, shall dismiss them accordingly. And 
if any master, working by task, shall not, upon 
admonition, reform this profanation among his 
a^^irentices, servants, and labourers, it shall he 
construed his &ult ; and he shall be liable to be 
censured by the commissioners. Dated the 35th 
of September, Ifigs." 

The various shades of depravity observable in 
the above particulars seem to be eclipsed by the 
operations of a young woman (aged 36, when 
apprehended), who declared she had, in eleven 
years, purloined goods to the amount of nearly 
^.}0,000, She was well known, and called the 
^een 
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Queen oF Sheba ; yet such was her address in 
shop-lifting, that she escaped, during the astonish- 
ing period already mentioned. " Some days ago," 
says the Flying Post, of October 24, 169s, " a 
spark of the town hired a fine house in Portugal 
row, in Lincoln's-inn-iields, which had a back 
retreat, behind the buildings, near the play- 
house ; and giving out that he was newly married 
to a lady of great fortune, and repairing to Mr. 

C , a jeweller in the city, did so far create a 

belief of the reality of the affair in the said jeweV 
ler, as to engage him to bring to his house ^.500 
worth of his choicest commodity, next morning; 
where he was conducted into a stately dining 
room. The spark came forth of his withdrawing 
apartment, and, viewing the jewels, desired leave 
to shew them to his wife, in her bed-chamber ; 
but no sooner had the sweet purchase in his pos- 
sesion, but descends a. bye pair of stairs, and 
made off, without being ever since heard off; 
leaving the jeweller, at leisure, to bewail both his 
credulity and misfortune." This paragraph, and 
the Queen of Sheba, demonstrate, that dexterity 
in stealing, and contrivance in swindling, had 
arrived at a tolerable degree of perfection in the 
reign of William III. ; which may be accompa- 
nied by another artifice, practised by two persons, 
named Peck and Holford, who are said (in the 
Post Boy) to have sent a circular letter, thus 
worded, to most of the principal goldsmiths in 
I^ondon— 
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London — '*' Sir, Whereas you have sustuoed a 
great dam^e, by a person coming to your shop^ 
i thei^ht it eonvenient to give you notice ; and H 
yea pleaae to meet me at the Three T«n8 Tavern, 
OB ^oiP-hill, I dfaall give yob a further accouid; 
•—not only you, hut some odurrs of yfur trade; 
BO you will all me^ tog^et, |or i^ » a thie^ erf 
p«at-eotuequence and damage to yoq, whiob you 
ace not sensibJe ot Pray keep tkdn nute to your- 
SeU, and let nobody see it ; for what is stole from 
.you, ia sold to some odiers of your trade.*' It 
may vbe perceived, that these men were by no 
meousadepts in their profession; and it appeaH 
V>ine.of the jewellers thought the same; fof, 
viewing the letter as intended to extort money, a 
constable accompanied them to the interview, 
who apprahended Peck and Holford t and con- 
.veying those persons to tiie lord mnyor that 
vn^istrate bouad t^em' over to answer tlie chaigev 
iWiich might be preferred at the next seesions^f 
t^ peace. 

The January following the lost ttnasactioo wpf 
dbtii^piished by an outr^ highly -di^acefol to 
the person who committed it. " ^r Harry Put- 
toncolV' observesthe JTyipg Past, for Janoa^ 11, 
lSs6„ '* a justice of peace, was dangerouslf 
wounded .«i. Saturday nighty about m ■ecl<tck, 
by one. Mr. Fielding — ihe ioocasitm as fblle»^. 
3Iad3m I^eldhf^'s maid desifed a wgrnFoft ^^Bi 
tbe^idd ,pBti(ce .^gainst 4ieriDietre^,.for.herwf<^8; 
with 
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with which Sir Henry did <«ety civilly acqtuiifft 
Madiuli 'FieMiDg, who promised to dischbrg<e it^ 
bat by the same n«t being ]*rft)rm«d, and Mr. 
Keldittg retwming from Frante, the maid te* 
w^wefl hbr ajiptieation for « warrant ; with tt>hidli 
Sir Heniy acqutrtnted Mr. Fielding, vtho pto* 
nibed either U> pay the maid, or give a recogni- 
«fnc% to pay at the seissioift, but faii^ in hdtk j 
so that, upon fi^ah apptieatioA ^ the maid, S^ 
Henry grtfhted her a WUt^irit ; btft Mr. Fielding 
Insisted the constats who camt to cxecate titfe 
fttfiife, and, meeting Sir Hetiiy afterthirtls, t^ 
him he hsid given a recogniitflBCe to aiiother 
jastiee, and would bring a certhit-tiri to TenioW 
it ; wijeMrnpOn Sir Henry «*nt to the lord ehirf 
Justice, diid obtained i proted^dtt ; sd tliat ftir. 
Fielding fohnd himself obli^ to pay it; ami 
fe^jjAning to bfe with Sir H?lnry, it the dutchtess 
of Mazarine's, he followed llltn to the street; ahd, 
attacking him. Sir Heniy's stvord briike in tile 
ire-incoUnter ; and Mr. Fielding, continuing to 
push, run Sir Hienry through the Shoulder ; but^ 
the svrord being int4ngled in his cloaths, Sit 
[Heniy catcht hold of it, and broke it ciff to!getf»et 
with his own ; and in tlie mean time Mr. FrdtJ- 
ing escaped." 

The hotwe latsly taken doft-n (called the'BeW- 

Vmg-green House), situated in the field North <ff 

the 'FoaridliBg-hofcpitirf, was a place 6f greftt r&- 

#4rt *n 'VeSO, and notorious as fte haunt tff 

gamesters. 
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gameeters. In the month of March^ in the above 
year, this house was suddenly surrounded by 
king's messengers, a par^ of soldiers, and several 
constables, who seized every person within it, 
and conveyed them to ajusticec^ the peace, "who 
tendered them the oaths ; some of which took 
them, and others refused, chusing rather to pay 
their forty shillings apiece, according to the sta- 
tute made and provided in that case." 

Another swindler was apprehended in this year, 
who possessed the art of deceiving in a super- 
eminent d^ree : her name was Jane Smithers, 
alias Cox. When under examination before jus- 
tice Negus, she assumed the character of an 
innocent country ^rl with such success, and so 
gafiered and gammered the magistrate and his 
lady, that the former had almost consented to 
liberate her ; but was prevented by the most po- 
sitive evidence. One of her favourite schemes 
was ihe personation of a young lady from the 
country, of ample fortune ; and, when she had 
attracted the notice of a credulous rich man, she 
ctmtrived to invent some plausible story to pro- 
cure a supply of money, to be repaid by her hand 
and purse. 

A transaction of rather more turpitude caused 
the succeeding whimsical and good-humoured ad- 
vertisement, which is extracted from Salusbury's 
Flyii^ Post, of October 27, 1696*; " Whereas 
six gentlemen (all of ±he same honourable pro- 
fession). 
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fession), having been more than ordinaTy pat to 
it for a little pocket-money, did, on the 14U1 
instant, in the evening, near Kentish town, bor- 
row of two persons (in a coach) a certain sum 
of money, without staying to give bond for the 
re-paymeot : And whereas foncy was taken to Uie 
bat, peruke, cravat, sword, and cane, of one of 
the creditors, which were all lent as freely as 
the money: these are, therefore, to desire the 
said six worthies, how fond soever they may be 
of the other loans, to un-fancy the cane again, 
Euid send it to Wells's cofiee-house, in Scotland- 
yard; it being too short for any such proper 
gendemen as they are to walk with, and too small 
for any of thar important uses ; and withal, only 
valuable as having been the gift of a friend." 

Sir William Temple says (vol. I. p. 36'8), " I 
think I remember, within less than fifty years, 
the first noble families that married into the city 
for money; and thereby introduced, by degrees, 
this public grievance, which has since ruined so 
many estates, by the necessity of giving great 
portions to daughters; impaired many families, 
by the weak or mean productions of marriages, 
made without any of that warmth and spirit that 
is given 'em by force of inclination and personal 
choice; and extinguished many great ones, by 
the aversion of the persons who should have con- 
tinued 'era." 

The custom of going to " see the Hons" at the 
Tower, 
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Tontr, pndpiilflci nose than jm b»D4r¥<l yjeaxs 
■pQfit; when the folbning intimation. WAS i%t|edt: 
** AH pecscHis. whom it mity wacem are d^wxdiU> 
teix notice^ That the maste* keeper ad bis Ma- 
jesty's lioD-oOkie, in the Tower of Lond«t», is 
iofonned, that several ^rsons do tixpose. to ^nh- 
iick mem semrnl wild bea&ts, against his M^q3ty!s 
prerogative royal, and a prohibition given and 
jfcuMished to the contrary, as in the worfs fpl- 
lovmng — 'That no persao .wjh^pever (esic^t 
,Tb«tniBS; DyiuacUe, andthekeeper of his Majesty's 
fioais.&)r the tiaie being) do for the l^ture carry 
aJbiKoad, or expose to publick view, for their own 
fidvate gwi, any lioas, lionesses, lec^rds, or wjy 
itkxc beasts which asejeree natura, as they wiU 
answer the contrary at their perils.' There is now 
a convenient place made at the Uon-(^^, in the 
T;air£r, fbr the shewitlg of that stoaz^ and won- 
^cful beast, catladahiyena, brought from Al^ifo 
. — >Uie beast never .«en in. England before: be 
bath auch. great strength, that he breaks. the big- 
gest of o^-boaes,^ and eats. them. Tliis is .the 
beaat that Gesner, Pliny, and many others^ hfure 
nrnudi. written of. There is also to be seal ^ 
laige lioness and the jackall, presented to his Ma* 
jesty by die rightbonourable the earl ed Ocford ; 
^& ^lao theJarge tyger, broi^ht. from the £aait 
Indies." 

Several of the preceding illustrations of raan- 
Aer&fdesioriJpe the rqeans. by which the depraved 

and 
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titnate the probable termination «f their scheme* 
by the ordiwHry coUwe of;jiMti*e.' TTie kw3, he*^ 
ever, were not'theonly security the pHHicfc poB^ 
<essed; 'Hs a part i3f it, at least, ima^ned the 
pianitt sometlMies interfered in checking the 
prt^esflof vice-^an instanee oP wfeich appears 
in the Plying Post, of June 3, 1*^7 : 

" AtUieHiermsphrodites-hoBse, by St. GeopgaV 
fields iu'Smidiwarii, four of t4ie ap^prentices «r 
«tvants, which that person keeps in her musick- 
Jil0use, and hrings 'em up to musick, dancing, &c. 
were tdcen iM on Wednesday liast all of a sudden : 
t?K ■ 'first, a lad of about fourteen years of age, 
whose bteath atunk so intolerably that a maiden 
«f aboBt< fifteen, who put him to bed upon his 
felling ill, eomplained that' she' was -struck by it, 
tfrid fell also ill. Aftw which, two more of dw 
boys were' taken with the same distemper ; tnd 
another girl, of about nine years of age, is abo 
indisposed. Yesterday, the lad that w«s first 
taken ill' died, having first v^dedan incredible 
number of worms, some of them as big as smaH 
. eeh, and all of them extraordinary sharp and 
fieked at the ends. The other three, who keep 
tlieir' bed, do also void worms both ways; and 
We hear, that Plough remedies have been applied, 
and the adrice of a physician taken {whoj we are 
informed, says tiiey axepianet-stTiKky, tiie young 
maid> and two of the boys, are given o*er as past 
recovery ; 
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recoveiy; and look very ghastly, thoagh plutnp 
and well-&voQred before this happoied. Whether, 
this be a natural dutemper, or a warning to S]uch 
booses, we leav^ it to others to judge." 

Such was the interference of the planets. I 
shall now turn tjie reader's attenticHi to one. more 
decidedly visible and certain on the part of the 
mob — that generous and eccentric redresser of 
wrongs. A porter's lady, we are informed by 
the Protestant Mercury, who resided near Strand- 
lane, beat her husband with so much violence and 
- perseverance, that the poor man w^s compelled 
to leap out of a window, to escape her fury. 
Exasperated at this virago, the neighbours made 
what Dawks, the editor, called a " Riding ;" 
or, I suppose, a pedestrian procession, headed 
by a drum, and accompanied by a displayed 
chemise for a banner : the manual musician 
sounded the tune oF — " You round-headed cuck- 
olds, come dig, come dig;" and nearly seventy 
coal-heavers, carmen, and porters, adorned with 
large horns fastened to their heads, followed. 
The public seemed highly pleased with the na- 
ture of the punishment, and gave liberally to the 
vindicators of injured manhood. Actuated by a 
similar wish to extirpate vice, several individuals 
^exerted themselves to suppress swearing, houses 
of iU-fiune, aqd selling meat on Sundays ; but the 
want of a systematic and general opposition to 
these enoroaehments made their efforts quite as 
futile. 
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fdtile, thbiigh not as whimsical, as the €n:pedicnt 
ofthecoal-hetivers; and this i« still further proved 
in the following letter, addressed by the bishop 
of London to the clergy of hia diocesei 

« Good Brother, December 15, 1697* 

" Having been informed from several hands. 
That His Majesty's Injunctioiis of February the 
13th, 1689-SO, have not been observed of late {in 
such a manner, at least, as is enjoyned) ; I 
thought it my duty to admonish you of this 
n^lect. And the rather at this time, because His 
Majesty has declared in hi^ Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament^ That, now he has leisure to be 
with us, one of his chief cares shall be, to sup- 
press Profaneness and Immorality. And woiild 
it not be a shameful reproach to us (a great part 
of whose business it ought to be, continually to 
watch against such sins), to be found tardy in 
those opportunities, which the laws have given us 
to warn people of their Mricked courses ? You 
are to take notice likewise. That, since His Ma- 
jesty's Injunctions, there is another Act come out, 
for the hiore efl^ual suppressing Prophane Curs- 
ing and Swearing, 5 atid 6 Will. III. e. 11, to be 
read likewise. 

" I could wish with all my heart, that the late 

silence of those Acts and Proclamations, con" 

taioed in these Injunctions, proceeded from so 

D D thorow 
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thorow a reformatioQ in manners, that there were 
no more need to mention them. 
« Sir, 
*" Your most asiured Friend, 

** and Brother, 

'* H. London." 

To conclude this section of my work with due 
effect, I shall present the reader with a positive 
proof of the partial brutality of manners existing 
at the close of the 17th century, from The Post 
Boy. 

" An Elegy upon that most orthodox and pains- 
taking Divine, Mr. Samuel Smith, Ordinary of 
Newgate ; who died of a Quinscy, on St. Bar- 
tholOTuew's Day, the 24th of August, 1698. 

*' Tyburn, lament, in- pensive sable mourn. 
For from the world thy ancient Priest is torn ; 
Death, cruel Death, thy learn'd Divine has ended, 
Apd by a quinsey from his place suspended. 
Thus he expir'd in his old occupation. 
And, as he liv'd, he dy'd by suffocation. 
Thou Reverend Pillar of the Triple Tree, 
I wou'd say Post, for it was propt by thee ; 
Thou Penny-Chronicler of hasty fate, 
Death's Annalist, Reformer of the State, 
Cut-throat of Texts, and Chaplain of the Halter, 
In whose sage presence Vice itself did falter. 

How 
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How many Criminals, by thee assisted. 

Old Smith, have been most orthodoxly twisted ! 

And when they laboured with a dying qualm. 

Were decently suspended to a psalm. 

How oft hast tliou set harden'd Rogues a squeak* 

ing. 
By urging the great sin of Sabbath-breaking ; 
And sav'd Delinquents from Old Nick's em- 
braces, 
By flashing Are and brimstone in their feces ! 
ITiou wast a Gospel Smith, and after sentence, 
Brought'et Sinners to the anvil of Repentance ; 
And tho' they prov'd obdurate at*he Sessions, 
Could'st hammer out of them most strange Con' 

fessions : 
When Plate was strayed, and Silver Spoons were 

missing, 
And Chamber maid betray'd by Judas kissing. 
Thy Christian bowels cheerfully extended 
Towards such, as by their Mammon were be- 
friended. 
■Hio' Culprit in enormous acts was taken, 
ITiou wouldst devise a way to save his bacon ; 
And if his purse could bleed a half pistole, 
Legit, my Lord, he reads upon my soul. 
Spite of thy charity to dying wretches, 
Some fools wou'd live to bilk thy Gallows 

Speeches ; 
But who'd refuse, that has a taste of writing, 
Tohang, for one leam'd Speech of thy enditing. 
D D 3 Thoa 
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Thou always hadst a conscientious itching. 

To rescue Penitents from Pluto's kitchin ; 

And hast committed upon many a soul 

A pious theft,- but so St. Austin stole ; 

And shoals of Robbers, pui^'d oF sinful leaven. 

By thee were set in the high road to Heaven. 

With several Mayors hast thou eat. beef and 

mustard. 
And frail mince-pyes, and transitory custard. 
But now that learned head in dust is lay'd, 
Which has so sweetly sung, «nd sweetly pray'd j 
Yet tho' thy outward man is gone and rotten. 
Thy better partvhall never be forgotten. 
While Newgate is a mansion for good fellows. 
And Sternhold's rhymes are murdered at the gal- 
lows; 
While Holbom Cits at executions gape, 
And Cut-purse folbw'd is by Man of Crape ; 
While Grub-street Muse, in garrets most subhrae, 
Trafficks in do^re!,-and aspires to rhime ; 
Thy deathless name and memory shall reign. 
From fem'd St. Giles to Smithfield and Duck% 

lane. 
But since thy death does general sorrow give. 
We hope thou in thy Successor will live ; 
Newgate and Tyburn jointly give their votes. 
Thou may'st succeeded be by Doctor Otes." 

Much will be siud in the Anecdotes of the 

iSih Century concerning Private Lotteries. At 

present 
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present it will be sufikient to give, " A Kalt^ue 
betwixt the New Lotteries and the Royal Oak," 
as it appeared in the Post Boy, of January 3, I698. 

" A Dialogue betwixt the New Lotteries and the 

Royal Oak. 
** New Lot. To You, the Mother of our Schools, 
Where Knaves by licence manage Fools, 
Finding fit juncture and occasion. 
To pick the pockets of the nation ; 
We come to know how we must treat 'em. 
And "to their heart's content may cheat 'em. 

" Oak. It chears my aged heart to see 
So numerous a progeny ; 
I find by you, that 'tis Heaven's will 
That Knavery should fiourish still. 
You have docility and wit. 
And Fools were never wanting yet. 

Observe the crafty Auctioneer, 
His art to sell Waste Paper dear ; 
When he for salmon baits his hooks. 
That Cormorant of Ofl^al Books, 
Who bites, as sure as maggots breed. 
Or carrion crows on horse-flesh feed ; 
Fair specious Titles him deceive. 
To sweep what SI — ■-.- and T n leave. 

If greedy Gulls you wou'd ensnare. 
Make 'em proposals wondrous fair ; 
Tell him strange golden show'rs shall fall,. 
And promise mountains to 'em all. 

*' Xeo) 
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'• New Latt, That craft we've been already 
taught, 
And by that trick havp miUions caughti 
Books, Bawbles, Toys, all sorts of stu^ 
HavR gone ofT this way well enough. 
Nay Mustek, too, invades our art, 
And to some tune wou'd play her part. 
I'll sliew you now what we are doing, 
^or we have divers wheels a going. 
We now have found out richer lands 
Than Asia's hills, or Africk's sands. 
And to vast treasures must give birth. 
Deep hid in bowels of the earth ; 
In fertile Wales, and God knows where. 
Rich mines of gold and silver are, - 
^rom whence we drain prodigious itote 
Of silver coin'd, the' none in ore. 
Which down our throats rich Coxcombs pour* 
In hopes to make us vomit more. 

" Oak. This Project surely must be good. 
Because not eas'ly understood : 
Besides, it gives a mighty scope 
To the Fool's argument — vain Hope. 
No eagle's eye the cheat can see. 
Thro' Hope thus back'd by Mystery. 

f New Lott. We have, besides, a thousand 
more. 
For Gieat and Small, for Rich and Poor, 
From him that can his thousands spare, 
Down to the Penny Customer. 

." Oais, 
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" Oak. The silly Mob in crowds will run. 
To be at easy rates undone. 
A Gimcrack-show draws in the rout, 
Thousands their All by Pence lay out. 

** New Lott. We, by experience, find it true, 
But we have methods wholly new. 
Strange late-invented ways to thrive. 
To make men pay for what they give. 
To get the rents into our hands 
Of their hereditary lands. 
And out of what does thence arise. 
To make 'em buy annuities. 
We've mathematick combination. 
To cheat-folks by plain _demonstration. 
Which shall be fairly manag'd too. 
The Undertaker knows not how. 
Besides — — 

** Oalt. Pray, hold a little, here's enough, 
To beggar Europe of this stuff. 
Go on, and prosper, and be great, 
I am to you a puny Cheat." 

" The English, especially the gentry," says 
- Chamberlayne, " are so much given to prodiga- 
lity, sports, and pastimes, that estates are oftener 
spent and sold, than in any other country. They 
think it a piece of frugality (beneath a gentle- 
man) to bargain beforehand, or to count after- 
ward, for what they eat in any place, though 
the rate be most unreasonable : whereby it comes 
to pass, that cooks, vintners, innkeepers, and 

such 
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auch miean fellows, enrich themselves, and beg^ 
gar and insult over the gentry. In a word, by 
their prodigality, it comes to pass, that .not only 
diose, ^but t^ylors, dancingrmasters, and Kwh 
^iflii^ fdlowg, arrive to that riches ^d pride, as 
to ride in their coaches, keep their summer- 
houses, to be served in platl*, &£. — an iasicAeace 
insupportable in other well-governed nations." 

The two articles ^hich conclude this chapter 
were put into my hands by Mr. Nichcds, and are 
part of the collections of the late Rev. Dr. Lort. 

" Front the Northumberland Household Book. 
— An account how the Earl of Worcester lived 
at Ragland Castle^ before the civil wars (beguif in 
1641), 

" At eleven 'o'clock the castle gates were shut, 
and the tables laid ; two in the dining-nx>nq, 
three in the hall, one -in Mrs. Watson's apart- 
ment, where the chaplains eat (Sir Toby Matthews 
being the iirst), two in the housekeeper's rooin, 
for the ladies women, 

". This was probably the noted Sir Toby 
Matthew, enumerated among Mr. Walpole's 
painters, who wrote the fkmous character of Lucy 
Percy, Countess of Carlisle, printed by "Fenton 
in his notes on Waller's poems. H^ was a son of 
"an Archbishop of York ; but, turning Papist, had 
probably accepted the place of Chaplain in this 
ffreat Earl's family, who was a Roman Catholick. 

" The Ear] came into the dining-room, attended 

1.7 
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by hif gefttl^en ; as sood as he was seated, Sir 
Ralph BlackstoQe, steward of the hous@, retired; 
the comptroller, Mr. Holland, attended with his 
staff, as did the sewer Mr. Bladtbumi, Ihe daily 
. waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. Selby, and Mr. Scuda* 
more, with many gentlemen's sons,' from two to 
seven hundred pounds a year, bred . up in the 
.castle; my lady'a gentleman usher, Mr. Harcourt; 
my lord's gentlemen of the chamber, ]>Ir. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Fox, 

** At the first table sate the Noble Amily, and 
such of the Nobility i 

*' At the second ta nte 

Knights and honoural l^ 

foojtmen. 

^' In the hall, at & ilph 

Blackstone, steward ; loU 

Jand ; the secretary ; >rse, 

Mr. Delawar ; the m: 
Andrews; my Lord 
Adams, wiUi such ge 
der the d^ree of a Ki 
and plentifully served 

*' At the second tal 
my lord's table, and 
the sewer, with the g< 
to the number of t' 
table in- the hall sate 

with the yeomen, officers of the house, two grooms 
pf the cljaipbers, &c. Other officers of the house- 
hold 
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hold were, chief auditor, Mr. Smith; clerk of the 
• accounts, Geo. Wharton; purveyor of the castle, 
Mr. Salisbury-; ushers of the hatl, Mr. Moyle 
and Mr. Cooke ; closet-keeper, gentlemen of the 
chapel, Mr. I>avies, keeper of the records, master 
of the wardrobe, master of the armoury, master 
groom of the stable, for the war horses, 12 ; mas- 
ter of tlie hounds, master falconer, porter and hi? 
-man. 

" Two butchers, two keepers of the Home t*ark, 
two keepA-s of the 'Red Deer Park. 

** Footmen, grooms, and other menial servants, 
to the number of 150 ; some of the footmen vrere 
brewers and bakers. 

" Out Offices — Steward of Ragland, "William 
Jones, £sq.; the governor of Chepstow Castle, 
Sir Nicholas Kemeys, Bart.; house-keeper of 
Worcester-house, in London, James Redman, 
Esq. 

" Bailifis, thirteen ; two counsel for the bailiffs 
, to have recourse to ; solicitor, Mr, John Smith." 

What follows may be considered as a some- 
what later establishment, being the orders of that 
Lord Fail-fax who had been General of the Parlia- 
ment forces. 

^' Loi'd Fairfax's Order for the Servants of his 
Household (after the Civil fVars.) 
" Order for the house remembrance for ser- 
vants — Tlut all the servants be ready upon the 
Terrai 
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Terms fk «uch tinaes as the strangers do come, 
fyt attend their idighting. 

" Prayers — That one of the chapel bells be 
rung before the prayers one quarter of an hour ; 
at which summons the butler must prepare (<x 
coveringe, but not cover. 

"Porter — When prayers shall b^n (or a 
very little before) the gates on all sides must be 
shut and locked, and the porter must come in to 
prayers, with, all the ieye; and after SCTvice is 
done, the gate must be opened' until the usher 
wftrne to the dresser. 

" Butler ■'—The butler, with the yeomen of 
the chambers, or some other yecMuen, must go 
to cover ; the prayers done, formes and cussins 
where the ladies and the rest did sit must b« 
removed. 

" Servants after supper — After supper (I mean 
of the servants) they must presently repair into 
the dining-chamber, and there remove stools, see 
what other things be necessary, uid attend flir- 
ther directions unto liverys be senred, whichhhey 
must be ready for upon the warning; and, in the 
mean time, let the butler (with one to help him) 
make them ready, and let not these servants de- 
part until the best sort of strangers have taken 
liieir lodgings, and the porter must lock the door, 
and keep the keys. 

*' Morning — Let the servants attend by seven 
of the-dock in the morning in the tuill. 

" Breakfast 
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" Breakfast ; — The clerk of the kitdien must 

appoint the cooks, what must be for breakfast for 

the ladies in their chambers, and hkewise for the 

gentlemen in the Imll or parlour, which must be 

of the clock in the morning, and 

it be ready by eleven of the clock, 
•n, and the orders observed as is 
aforesaid. 

" The Hall — The great chamber being served, 
the steward and chE4>lain must ait down in the 
hall, and call unto them the- gentlemen, if there 
be any unplaced above, and then the servants of 
the strangers, as their masters be in d^;ree. 

" The usher's words of direction ; first, when 
they go to cover, he must go before them through 
the hall, crying, * By your leaves, gentlemen, 
stand by.* 

"The coveringe done, he must say, * Gentle- 
men and yeomen for plate.* 

"Then he must warn to the dresser, ' Crentle> 
men and yeomen to dresser.' 

" And he must attend thg meat going through 
the halli crying, ' By your leaves, my masters.' 
Likewise he must warn for the second course, and 
attend it ai aforesaid. 

" If bread or beer be wanting on the hall table, 
he must call aloud at the barr, ' Bread of beer for 
the hall.* 

" If apy unworthy fellow do unmannerly set 
himself- 
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himself dowh before his betters, he must take liiqi ^ 
up, and place him lower. ' 

"For the Chamber — Let the best fashioned 
and apparalled servants attend above the s&lte, 
the rest below. 

^ If one servant have occasion to speak to an- 
other about service at the table, let him whisper, 
for noise is uncivil. 

" If any servant have occasion to go forth of the 
chamber for any thing, let him make haste, and 
see that no more than two be absent ; and for ~ 
prevention of errands, let all sauces be ready at the 
door, for even one, mess of mustard will take a 
man's attendance from the table; but lest any 
thing happen unexpected, let the boy stand withiQ 
the chamber door for errands, and see that your 
irater and voyder be ready so soon as meat is 
served, and set on the table without. Have a 
good eye to the board for empty dishes and 
placing of others, and let not the board be un- 
furnished. 

"The Cupboard — Let no man fiH beer or 
wine but the cupboard-keeper, who must make 
chcsce of his glasses or cups for the company, and 
not serve them hand over head. He must also 
know which be for beer, and which for wine; 
for it were a foul thing to mix them tc^;ether. 

" Once again let me admonish silence ; for it is 
the greatest part of civility. 

*• Let him whicVdoth order the table be the 
last 
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last in it (the room) to lee that notiiing ^ left 
behind that should be taken away. 

*' Many things I cannot remember, which I 
refer to y«ur good care, otherwise I should seem 
to write a book hereof." 

Skits of Matmeri in England, 1678. 

From a MS. of ^iubret/'s, in the AshmoU 
Museum. 

*' There were very few free schools in £ngland- 
before the Ref<«iaation. Youth were generally 
taught Latin in the monasterys ; and young wo- 
men had their education, not at Hackny as bow 
(1678), but in the nunneries, where they learnt 
needle-work, confectionary, surgery, {^ysic (apo- 
thecaries and sui^;eons beisg then rare), writing, 
drawii^ &c. Old Jackquw now living has often 
seen from his house the nuns of St. Mary, Kin^ 
ston, in Wilts, coming forth into the nymph 
hay with their rocks and wheels to spin, scmie- 
times to the numbeF of seventy ; all whom were 
not nuns, but young girls sent there for edoca-' 
^n. Antiently, before the Reformation, ordi« 
nary men's houses and copyholders, and the hke, 
had no chimnej-s, but flues like louver holes ■, 
some of *Mn were in being when I was a boy. 

" In the halls and parlours of great houses were 
wrote texts of scriptures on the painted cloCfas'. 

** Thet^yers say, that before the time of Hen. 
VIII. 
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VIII. one shall hardly find an action on the caie, 
as for slander, &c. once in a year ; quodnota. 

'* Before the last civil wars, in gentlemen's 
houses, at Christmas, the first dtgh that was 
brought to table was a boar's head, with a l«non 
in his mouth. 

" At Queen's Coll. Oxon. they still retwn this 
custom, the bearer of it bringing it into the hall, 
singing to an old tune an old Latin rhyme, * Apri 
caput defero,' &c. 

" The first dish that was brought up to table 
on Easter-day was a red herring ridii^ away on 
horseback ; i. e. a herring ordered by the cook 
something after the likeness of a man on hoi:se- 
back set in a com saUad. 

" The custom of eating a gammon of bacon at 
Easter (which is still kept up in many parts of 
England) was founded on this, viz. to shew their 
abhorrence of Judaism at that solemn commemo- 
ration of our Lord's resurrection', 

" The use of your hwnble servant came first 
into England on the marriage of Queen Mary, 
daughter of Hem. IV. of France, which is derived 
from votre tres hurdle serviteur. Hie usual 
salutation before that time was, God keep you, 
God he ttnth 1/OU3 and among the vulgar. How ' 
dost do ? with a thump on the shoulder. 

" Till this time the^^Court itself was unpolished " 
and unmannered : King James's Court was so far 
from being civil to women, that the ladies, nay, 

the 
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fte Queen herself, could hardly pasa by the 
King's apartment without receiving some affront. 

" At the parish priests houses in France, espe- 
cially in Languedoc, the table-doths were on the 
. board all the day long, and ready for what was in 
the house to be put thereon, for strangers, tra- 
Tellers, friars, pilgrims ; so it was, I have heard 
my grandfather say, in his grandfather's time. 

- " Heretofore noblemen and gentlemen of fine 
estates had their heralds, who wore their coats of 
arms at Christmas and at other solemn times, and 
cried * Largesse ' thrice^ 

" A neat-huilt chapel, and a spacious hall, were 
all the rooms of note: the rest were small. At 
Temarton, in Glostershire, antiently the seat of the' 
Rivers, i^ a dungeon 13 or 14 feet deep ; about 4 
feet high are iron rings fastened in the wall, 
which vras probably to tye offending villans to, 
as all lords of manors had this power over their 
villans (or socage tenants), and had all of them noi' 
doubt sneh places for punishment. 

" It is well known all castles had dungeons, anif 
Bo, I believe, had monasteries ; for they had often 
within thiemselves power of life and death. 

*' Mr. Dugdale toM me, that about Heiiry III.V 
time th- Pop« gave a bull or patent to a com- 
pany of Italian architects to travel up and down' 
Europe to build churches. 

" In days of yore, lords and gentlemctt Kved' 

in the country like pet^ kings, had jura regaliai 

belonging 
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belonging to SeigDories^-hstd castles and boroughs, 
had gallows within their lit>ertiedj wJiere they 
could try, condemn, and execute; never went to 
London but in Parliament time, or once a year to 
do their homage to the King. They always 6at 
in their Gbthic halts at the high table or orsille 
(which is a Iktte room A the upjper end of the 
hall where stands a table) with the folks at the 
side table. The mtet was served up by watch- 
words. Jacks are but of late invention ; the 
poor boys did turn the spits, and licked the drip- 
ping for their pains. The beds of the men ser- 
vants and retainers were in the hall, as now in 
the guard or privy chamber here. In the hall 
mumnring and loaf stealing and other Christmas- 
qoorts weie perfonned. 

** The bear^ was cbiduionly in die iftiddle, 
iii4ience die saying, Rttujid ahSaut oUr coal fire. 

" Every' baron and gentlenlanr of estate kept 
great horses Fur men at arms; some had th^ 
armories snflicieiit to furnish out some hundreds 
of men.. The liaHs of the Justice of Peace were 
dreadful to behold. The skreen was garnished ' 
with corslets and helmets, gapii^ with of&i 
jnouthsi with eoats of mail, launcod, pikes^ hal- 
berts> brown biHa, bucklers. 

" Public inns were rare ; travellers were enter- 
tained at religious houses for three dajrs together, 
if occasion served. The meetings of the gentry 
were not at tarems, but id the fields or forests^ 
E E with 
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with th«ir hftwks and hounds, and their hta^ 
homs in nlken bawderies. 

■ " In the last age every g^itleman-Iike man 
kept a sparrow-bawke, and a jmest kept a hobby, 
a> Dame Julien BernoFs teaches 'us (who wrote 
a treatise on field sports in Henry VIth*B time). 

^ It was a diversion for young gentlemen to 
man yarrow-hawks and moriines. 

*' Before the Reformation there were no poor's 
rates, the charitable doles given at the religious* 
houses, and the church aXe in every parish, did the 
business.' 

" In every parish there was a church-house, to 
which beloAged spits, potts, &c- for dressing pnK 
vision. Here the housekeepers met, and 'were 
merry, and gave their charity. The ypwng people 
came there too^ and had dancing, bowHng, shoot- 
ing at butts^ &e. Mr. A. Wood assures me diercr 
were few or mo alms'htnjses before the timet^ 
Henry VIII.; that at Ozon, opposite Christ 
ehuh:h, was one of the most antient in England. 

** In every diurcfa was a poor's boK, and the 
like at great inns. . ^ 

'5 B^re the wake oi feast of the dedication 
of the dnlroh, they sat there aU. n^t, lasting 
and praying, viz. on the eve of the wake. 

'* In the Easter holydays was the clerics ale for 
his bQ>efit,:«ndthe solace of the n^^hborfaood. 
. '" til thesfrtinKB,' besides the JoDitys above laenr 
tk>Reds~4h^ had their pilgrimt^s to setenJ 
■ ' ' > shrines. 
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shrines, » to Wakingham, Caaterlmiy> Gkston«- 
huvy, BrornhfAm, &c^ Then th6 dru^ades to the 
holy wars were magnificent and spltodkl, and 
gave rise to the adventure* of knights-enrant and 
romaoces. The solemnity tittendiog processions 
in and about chUrches, and thei pe^dibulfttion^ 
in the fields, were great divepsitmiSTaJso of those 
times. ' 

' " Glass, windows in churches and gentleinen's 
houses were rare befort the time of Henry VIII. 
In my' oWn remembrance, before the/civU wars, 
copyholders and po6r peopk had none.. In Here- 
fordshire, Monmouthshire, and Salop, itis so still. 
About go years ago, noblemen's and geiitlemen's 
coats were of the, fKhion of the beadles an3 yeo- 
men of the guard, (i. e.) gather'd at the middle. 
The benchers in the inns of court-yet retain thdt 
-fashion in the make of their gowns^ 

" Captain Sjlas Taylor says, that, in days of 
yore, when a church wis to be Imilt, they watched 
and prayed on the vigil of tlie dedicatiiHi, and 
took that part of the horizon when the sun arose 
iot the East, whidi makes that variation, so that 
few stand true except those built between the two 
equinoxes. 

" I have experimented some churched, and 
fbiuid the line to point to the horizon where the 
sua rises on the day of that Saint to whom the 
church is dedicated. 

" In Scotland, especially among the H^hland- 
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tn, the women make a curtesy to'the new moon, 
tti^ our -English women in thi3 country have a 
touch of thie. Some of them sitting astride'on 
8 gate or stile the first evening' the new moon 
appears, and say, ' A fine moon; God bless herT 
The like I observed in Hertfordshire. 

" The Britains received the knowledge of hus- 
bandry from the Romans. The foot and the acre 
which we yet use is the nearest to them. In our 
West Country, and, I believe, in the North, they 
give no wages to the sh^herd ; but he has the 
keeping so many sheep witii his master's flock, 

ff Plautus hints at this in his Asinaria, act iii. 
8. 1 . ^ Etiwn Opilio,' &c. 

" The Normans brought with them into £n^ 
land civility and building, which, though it was 
<jOthic, was yet magnificent. Upon any occasion 
of bustling in those days, great lords sounded 
their trumpets, and summoned those that held 
under them. Old Sir Walter Long of Draycot 
kept a trumpeter, rode with thirty servants and 
retainers: hence the sherifTs trifmpets at tiiis day. 
No younger brothers then were to betake them- 
selves to trade, but were churchmen or retainers 
to great men. 

** From the time of Erasmus to about 20 years 
last past, the learning was downnght pedantry. 
Tlie conversation and habits of those times were 
as starcht as their bands and square beards, and 
gravity was then taken for wisdom. The doc- 
tors 
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tops in tiidse days "vrei^ hnOiM boyi, when 
qatbbles passed forrwit even in their ^^ArtlOns. 

*' The gentry and dtizens'^ti^ iiCtle teftrtiii^ 
of any kind, arid their way'c^^r^ing'up their 
cbiMren was suitable to the>reM:<- l%^>ereas 
severe ito their children as ^Mr <sthoolttiadters, 
and their schoolniasterB. as severe ab 'mistem of 
the house of correction.' i llie child peifectly 
hiathed tfie sight of-the parent as th* ^htve hts 
■ tor^ire- Gentlemen of thirty -or forty yeats old 
.were to stand like mutes^andfirals bareheaded 
before their parents, and the daughters (well 
grown women) were to stand at the cupboard-side 
during the whole time of the proud mother's visits, 
unless (as the fashion was) leave was desired 
forsooth that a cushion should be given them to 
kneel upon, brought them bj' the serving-man, 
after they had done sufficient penance in stand- 
ing- 

** The boys (I mean young fellows) had their 
foreheads turned up, and stiffened with spittle; 
^hey were to stand mannerly forsooth, thus — 
the foretop ordered as before, with one hand at 
the band-string, the other behind the breech or 
codpeice. , 

•* The gentlemen then had prodigious fans, as 
is to be seen in old pictures, like that instrument 
which is used to drive feathers j and it had a 
handle at least one half as long, with which their 
daughters oftentimes were corrected. 

"Sir 
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*^;Sir ^^dn^nd Cokfe, Lord <Mef Justice, rode 
the ciretut with wu^. a bn ; - Sir Witliam Dng^ 
dfde told tne hje vras an eye-'wiCiiesB of it. ■ 

** The Earl of Maoohestw also used such a 
■fta; but the Others and- modiers slasht their 
dau^ters, in the time of their besdm diici- 
iplin^ when they were perfect women, 

** At Oxford (ant^ I brieve, also at Caoabiidge), 
the, rod was frequently used by the tutns and 
,4eansi and Dr. Potter of Trinity Coti^e, I 
ifcnew right well, whipthia, pupil with his; sword 
[by his side, when he (!«ae to take hia leave of him 
to go to the Iiuu oi Court." 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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